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CALENDAR 

1949-1950 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9-11,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M 

Registration,  Eight  Weeks  Sessions 

June  13,  Monday Eight  Weeks  Sessions  begins 

June  23-25,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M.,  Registration,  Six  Weeks  Session 

June  27,  Monday Six  Weeks  Session  begins 

June  27,  Monday. ...... .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  August  candidates 

August  5,  Friday Eight  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Sessions  end 

1949-1950 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12-17,  Monday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M. 


L 


Registration,  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  1,  Saturday.  . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  February  candidates 

October  29,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

November  1,  Tuesday Holiday 

November  14,  Monday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday  {after  last  class) Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins 

November  28,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday Holiday 

December  17,  Saturday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

January  3,  Tuesday Classes  resumed 

January  23,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

January  30,  31,  February  1,  Monday  through  Wednesday. .  .Mid-year  Holidays 

1949-1950 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  2-7,  Thursday  through  Tuesday Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  8,  Wednesday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday .  .Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

February  22,  Wednesday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  June  candidates 

March  11,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

March  29,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday  (after  last  class) Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  10,  Monday Classes  resumed 

May  18,  Thursday Holiday 

May  30,  Tuesday Holiday 

May  31,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  begin 

June  3,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

LOCATION 

The  University,  an  urban  institution  serving  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  city  and  surrounding  communities  in  Western  Penn- 

elvania,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  Pittsburgh's 
olden  Triangle.  The  campus  on  which  most  of  the  University 
buildings  are  located  surrounds  the  Administration  Building  at 
Bluff  and  Colbert  Streets  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  School 
of  Law  and  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  off-campus 
in  the  Fitzsimons  Building  at  331  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district. 

The  University  is  easily  reached  by  any  of  the  railroad,  bus, 
or  trolley  lines  leading  into  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  1878  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  established  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Letters  which  was  incorporated  in  1881  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  1911  a  university  charter  was  obtained  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University,  with  authority 
to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  This  charter  was  further  extended  in 
1930  to  include  degrees  in  Education  and  Music,  and  in  1937  to 
include  degrees  in  Nursing. 

The  present  schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

The  student  body  now  numbers  over  4,000  each  year. 

Women  students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE,  POLICY,  AND  AIM 

The  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  believe  that  while  it  is  not  their 
prerogative  to  see  that  each  student  does  what  is  right  (for  this 
is  limited  to  the  sphere  of  every  man's  and  woman's  conscience), 
it  is  nevertheless  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  students  know 
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what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  morally.  The  study  of  Principles 
and  Problems  of  Ethics  is  therefore  mandatory.  Further,  the 
educational  philosophy  of  Duquesne  University  recognizes  that 
students  must  have  a  true  concept  of  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  society.  In  consonance  with  this  belief,  a  course  in  the  History 
of  American  Democracy  is  prescribed.  This  study  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  both  an  appreciation  of  our  democratic  heritage 
and  an  understanding  of  the  implications  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship in  our  society. 

In  order  that  the  student's  knowledge  may  be  communicated 
to  others,  he  must  have  facility  in  clear  and  effective  expression. 
To  fulfill  this  need,  and  also  to  develop  in  the  student  a  sound, 
discriminating  artistic  sensibility,  a  course  in  Composition  and 
English  Literature  is  prescribed.  The  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  recog- 
nize that  in  order  to  think  clearly  and  discuss  issues  with  intelli- 
gence, a  student  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Science  of 
Correct  Thinking.  Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  dictum,  "a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  a  course  in  Physical  Education, 
Military  Science,  or  Eurhythmies  is  prescribed. 

Duquesne  University,  therefore,  places  the  prime  emphasis 
on  the  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  truly  cultured 
men  and  women;  but  the  professional  subjects,  which  will 
ultimately  be  the  source  of  livelihood  for  the  graduate  are  also 
extensively  considered. 


ACCREDITATION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

It  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  the  Catholic  Educational  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Education  Association,  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars. 

The  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

The  College  and  the  Schools  of  the  University  hold  member- 
ships in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 
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CAMPUS  FACILITIES 

CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel,  located  on  the  Campus,  provides  the 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations  for  Catholic 
students.  Morning  Masses  are  said  daily  and  a  Mass  at  the  noon 
hour  is  said  every  school  day  during  the  year.  There  are  regular 
hours  for  hearing  confessions,  and  special  devotions  are  held  for 
feastdays.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  at  all  times 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

The  Main  Library  is  housed  in  its  own  building  on  the  campus, 
at  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Colbert  Streets.  The  hours  are  from 
8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:30 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  on  Saturday.  The  book  collection  contains 
more  than  45,000  volumes. 

There  is  a  downtown  library  reading  room  in  the  Fitzsimons 
Building,  where  its  facilities  are  available  to  all  students.  The 
hours  here  are  from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  books  in  this  collection  are  supplied  from  the  Main 
Library. 

The  John  E.  Laughlin  Memorial  Library,  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Law,  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building.  The  book 
collection  here  numbers  over  10,000  volumes.  This  library  is 
open  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  and 
is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students  in  the  School  of  Law. 


BOOKSTORE 

The   University    Bookstore   is   located    in    the    rear   of  the 
Administration  Building  facing  the  campus. 


DORMITORIES  AND  CAFETERIA 

Limited  dormitory  facilities  are  provided  on  the  campus  for 
out-of-town  students.  The  University  operates  a  cafeteria  for 
the  convenience  of  all  students.  OfF-campus  rooms  in  private 
homes  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 
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ATHLETICS 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic  com- 
petition in  basketball,  football,  golf,  tennis  and  baseball. 

The  instructors  in  physical  education  supervise  intramural 
programs  in  various  competitive  sports.  All  physically  able 
students  participate  in  these  programs. 


THE  GUIDANCE  BUREAU 

The  Guidance  Bureau  contains  the  offices  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the 
University  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  University 
Dispensary,  the  Veterans  Representative,  the  Director  of  Test- 
ing, the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  Speech  Clinic.  The 
Bureau  makes  available  to  students  in  all  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity spiritual,  physical  and  vocational  guidance. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

FACULTY 
1949-1950 

ADMINISTRATION 

Reverend  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A Dean, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Reverend  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A Assistant  Dean 

Marguerite  S.  Puhl Secretary 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Charles  G.  Algier Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1941 
M.A.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1942 

Paul  H.  Anderson Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1938 
M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1942 

Stephen  J.  Angelo Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1939 
M.S.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1940 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1942 

Rev.  John  E.  Banet,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1934 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1938 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1941 

Iona  R.  Berry Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1921 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1922 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931 

Paul  R.  Betz Instructor  in  English 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1945 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 

Eugene  E.  Boyce Instructor  in  Journalism 

B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Sydney  M.  Brown Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Bowdoin  College,  1916 
M.A.  Oxford  University,  1927 
Ph.D.  Oxford  University,  1931 
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Charles  A.  Brown Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

James  H.  Butler Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1945 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

Rev.  Raymond  M.  Cadwallader Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.,  Loyola  College  Montreal,  1930 
M.A.,  University  of  Montreal,  1945 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Montreal,  1947 

Louise  Misklo  Capuder Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 

Robert  E.  Carroll Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1943 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 

Reyes  Carbonell Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1931 
A.M.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1940 
Ph.D.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1948 

William  Cavanaugh Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1942 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

Nicholas  Christy Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

L.L.B.  National  University  of  Athens,  Greece,  1939 
M.A.  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1945 
Graduate  Work,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 

Frances  Colecchia Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 

Primitivo  Colombo Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 

Rev.  J.  Alves  Correia,  C.S.Sp. . .  . Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Seminario  do  Espiritu  Santo,  Lisbon,  1905-1907 
International  Mission  Seminary,  Paris,  1907-1911 

Joseph  G.  Corriols Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1937 
Graduate  Work,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rev.  Paul  R.  Coyle Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
J.C.D.  Catholic  University,  1944 

Rev.  Vincent  DeP.  Deer,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1931 

John  P.  Desmond Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1929 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
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Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1988 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1948 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

Esther  Dunkelberger Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

A.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1935 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1941 

Tobias  H.  Dunkelberger Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Dickinson  College,  1930 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Dwyer,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1928 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1930 

Tage  U.  H.  Ellinger Professor  of  Biology 

Diploma,  Metropolitan  School,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1910 
M.S.  University  of  Copenhagen,  1917 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1923 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Faidel Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1913 
M.A.  St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  1915 
S.T.B.  St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  1917 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1939 
Graduate  Work,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rev.  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1934 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1938 

Ph.D.  Georgetown  University,  1945 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland)  1938-1940 

B.S.  in  L.S.  Catholic  University,  1942 

Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1942 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  D.  Gatz,  Jr Lecturer  in  Political  Science 

B.A.  Penn  State  College,  1934 
LL.B.  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  1942 

Oscar  Gawron Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College,  1934 

Ph.D.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1945 
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Ruth  Eileen  Goodman Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  1986 

M.A.  Indiana  University,  1937 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1944 

Lawrence  Griffin Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.S.E.  Duquesne  University,  1934 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

Geza  Grosschmid Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Ph.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  Hungary,  1943 

Rev.  Stephen  C.  Gulovich Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Angelicum,  Rome,  1929 
M.A.  Angelicum,  Rome,  1930 
Ph.D.  Angelicum,  Rome,  1931 
S.T.D.  Propaganda,  Rome,  1935 

Cyrus  B.  Hailperin Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1945 

Oscar  Harter Lecturer  in  History 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1917 

Raymond  0.  Heckerman Assistant  in  Biology 

B.S.  Geneva  College,  1947 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Lorraine  Hickey  . Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1925 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1938 

Dorothy  M.  Hill Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1946 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

Dominic  Iannotta Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1942 

Dale  S.  Jackson Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Head  of  Continuity  Department 
Radio  Station  KDKA,  Pittsburgh 

Marie  E.  Kelly Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 

M.A.  Catholic  School  of  Social  Work,  Washington,  D.C.,  1948 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Detroit,  1949 

Ralph  A.  Klinefelter Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1937 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1941 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Biology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
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Rev.  Gordon  F.  Knight,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1927 

S.T.D.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1930 

Rev.  Henry  Koren,  C.S.Sp. Instructor  in  Philosophy 

S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1939 
S.T.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Andrew  J.  Kozora Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1932 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1942 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  German 

Knechsteden,  Germany,  1929-1935 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Beatriz  E.  Lopez Instructor  in  Biology 

B.A.  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Puerto  Rico,  1946 
M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1948 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.S.  in  Journalism  Boston  University,  1940 
M.E.  Boston  University,  1941 

Virginia  D.  McCullough Instructor  in  English 

M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1930 

George  McFadden Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  St.  Francis,  Brooklyn,  1938 
M.A.  Brooklyn  College,  1948 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 

Henry  C.  McGinnis Lecturer  in  Sociology 

J.  William  McGowan Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.  McGill  University,  1923 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1925 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1926 

Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1939 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 

Thomas  J.  Mahony Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1937 

John  P.  Mazzola Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Grove  City  College,  1928 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
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Joanne  G.  Michelson Instructor  in  English 

B.S.  Fordham  University,  1946 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1949 

Helena  A.  Miller Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1935 
M.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1938 
Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College,  1945 

Joseph  R.  Morice Instructor  in  History 

B.A.  La  Salle  College,  1947 
Graduate  Work,  Fordham  University 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1938 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Murray Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1941 
M.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1945 

Sam  Naiditch.  . . . Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1939 
Ph.D.  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1947 

Anna  Louise  O'Brien Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Seton  Hill  College,  1941 

Graduate  Work,  Catholic  University  of  America 

John  P.  O'Carroll Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1920 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1924 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 

Patrick  M.  O'Donnell,  III Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

Rev.  William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  French 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1920 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Graduate  Work:  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Anthony  T.  Oliva Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.  Long  Island  University,  1937 

M.A.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  1940 

Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 

Morris  Ostrofsky Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin 

Bernard  P.  Petruska Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
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James  M.  Purcell Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Montana  State  University,  1919 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1925 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1934 

Margaret  A.  Raskauskas Instructor  in  Biology 

B.A.  Seton  Hill  College,  1947 

M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1949 

Pauline  M.  Reinkraut Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Vienna,  1921 
Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna,  1927 

Rev.  Charles  0.  Rice Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
M.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1934 

Jacob  E.  Rosenberg Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1920 
M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1921 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1925 

Severino  A.  Russo Instructor  in  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1943 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  V.  Scanga Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1945 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1935 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Rev.  John  R.  Schlicht,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1930 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1944 

Graduate  Work,  Western  Reserve  University 

Maurice  P.  Schulte Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  John's  University,  1935 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1937 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1933 
Graduate  Work,  Fordham  University 
D.Sc.  La  Salle  College,  1943 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Smith,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1934 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1937 
Graduate  Work,  Fordham  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Robert  E.  Smith Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Iowa  State  University 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Daniel  A.  Sullivan Instructor  in  Journalism 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

Harry  H.  Szmant Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1940 
Ph.D.  Purdue  University,  1944 

George  V.  Tchirkow,  Jr Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 

Lucio  Vallese Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Laurea  in  E.E.  University  of  Naples,  1937 
D.Sc.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1948 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1937-1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Montreal,  1946 

George  B.  Welsh Instructor  in  History 

B.A.  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  1933 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

Paul  J.  Welsh Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  M.  Wotton Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  Columbia  University,  1938 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1939 

Cyril  F.  Zebot Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.  University  of  Ljubljana,  1937 
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CURRICULAR  INFORMATION 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Matriculated  Students.  Those  who  have  satisfied  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  degree  program  of  their  choice  and 
are  pursuing  courses  leading  toward  that  degree  are  classified  as 
matriculated  students. 

Non-Matriculated  Students.  These  are  mature  persons  who 
are  not  interested  in  pursuing  courses  toward  a  degree  and  who 
have  not  met  the  requirements  for  matriculation.  Such  students 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  who  is  responsible  for  the 
courses  to  be  pursued.  Work  done  by  non-matriculated  students 
will  not  carry  credit  toward  a  degree,  even  though  the  matricu- 
lation requirements  may  subsequently  be  met.  Only  in  rare 
exceptions  will  non-matriculated  students  be  permitted  to  attend 
classes  in  the  regular  day-session. 

Full-Time  Students.  The  normal  credit-load  for  fulltime  stu- 
dents is  sixteen  semester  hours  in  academic  subjects.  In  the  case 
of  students  whose  ability  is  truly  exceptional,  the  dean  may 
grant  permission  to  carry  additional  work. 

Part-Time  Students.  Anyone  who  carries  less  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit  is  regarded  as  a  part-time  student. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  of  Regular  Students.  The  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  of  good  moral  character.  He  should  submit  at  least  one 
recommendation  of  character  signed  by  a  person  of  established 
reputation. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school. 
If  he  is  not  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  high  school  class,  he  is 
automatically  subject  to  an  entrance  examination.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Committee  on  Admissions  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  demand  an  entrance  examination  and  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  any  candidate  seeking  admission. 

Candidates  should  present  twelve  units  from  the  following 
fields  of  study:  English,  Social  Studies,  Language,  Mathematics, 
Science.  The  four  remaining  units  may  be  taken  in  electives  for 
which  the  high  school  offers  credit  toward  graduation.  The 
genuine  equivalent  of  these  requirements  may  be  accepted. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students.  Students  of  approved  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
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credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal. 
A  general  average  equivalent  to  the  grade  C  at  Duquesne  is 
required  of  an  applicant  wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  those  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  courses  in  the  chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will 
be  allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade  lower  than  C. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

GUIDANCE 

FRESHMEN  DAYS  AND  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

All  entering  Freshmen  are  required  to  be  present  for  Fresh- 
man Days  Activities  which  take  place  the  week  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester.  These  activities  consist  in  general 
orientation  conferences  and  in  the  completion  of  a  group  of 
placement  tests.  Failure  to  take  the  placement  tests  at  the 
regular  time  will  incur  a  penalty  of  35.00  for  individual  tests. 
Registration  for  the  first  semester  courses  must  be  completed 
in  this  week. 

FACULTY  ADVISEMENT 

Each  student  must  choose  a  Faculty  Adviser  to  whom  he  can 
go  for  guidance  in  his  program  of  study.  These  Faculty  Advisers 
will  be  available  to  their  advisees  at  a  definite  place  and  hour 
each  week,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  conferences  be  had  on 
a  minimum  basis  of  once  a  month.  Over  and  above  the  regular 
Faculty  Advising  System,  there  is  always  a  general  opportunity 
for  students  to  seek  guidance  at  all  times  from  any  one  of  the 
priests  on  the  campus. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  Procure  application  blank  from  Director  of  Admissions. 

2.  Fill  out  blank  and  return  to  Director  of  Admissions. 

3.  Obtain  and  submit  letter  of  recommendation. 

4.  Request  high  school  principal  to  submit  record  of  aca- 
demic work  to  Director  of  Admissions  on  form  provided. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made; 
the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status 
and  provided  with  information  concerning  registration. 
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A  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks 
of  notification  of  acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the 
applicant  of  the  reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  For  further 
information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 

6.  Contact  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  for  residence 
facilities  if  desired. 

7.  Report  for  physical  examination,  placement  tests,  and 
registration  on  days  assigned. 

8.  The  transfer  student  must,  in  addition  to  following  the 
procedure  outlined  above,  notify  all  colleges  or  universities 
previously  attended  to  mail  directly  to  the  Admissions 
Office  of  Duquesne  University  official  transcripts  of  his 
academic  records.  After  an  evaluation  is  made,  the  appli- 
cant will  be  notified  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  his 
regard. 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar).  All  schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  permitted  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester  or  the  first  week  of  the  regular  summer 
session,  carries  a  penalty  of  $5.00.  General  regulations  con- 
cerning registration  are: 

1.  Registration  for  all  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with  his 
dean  or  adviser. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  regis- 
tration time. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted 
without  fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious 
reason,  change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same 
period  that  late  registrations  are  accepted. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  University: 

1.  Class  Attendance:  In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course  in 
which  he  is  registered,  a  student  must  attend  classroom  and 
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laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who 
absents  himself  from  class  excessively  or  is  habitually  tardy 
will  be  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a  failing  grade. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  for  those  applicants  of  whom  they  are  required. 

b.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

c.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

d.  Condition  examinations,  the  date  for  which  is  announced 
in  the  University  Calendar  must  be  taken  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  each  semester,  in  order  to  give  students 
who  have  received  the  marks  of  E  or  X  for  courses  taken 
during  the  preceding  semester  the  opportunity  to  remove 
these  deficiencies.  For  information  on  the  fee  for  this 
examination,  see  the  section  of  this  bulletin  headed 
"Tuition  and  Fees." 

e.  Graduate  Record  Examination.  All  students  in  the  College 
who  have  completed  forty-five  credit  hours  of  work  are 
required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  in 
order  to  test  their  ability  and  determine  their  achievement 
in  the  various  fields  of  instruction.  The  results  of  this 
examination  will  be  used  for  guidance  purposes. 

In  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year,  all  students  are  again 
required  to  sit  for  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  At  this 
session  they  must  also  take  the  Advanced  Comprehensive  Test 
in  their  major  field  of  study. 

When  the  Graduate  Record  Office  does  not  offer  an  Advanced 
Test  in  a  specific  field,  the  students  majoring  in  that  subject  will 
be  required  to  submit  a  senior  essay  indicative  of  high  scholastic 
attainment.  This  paper  should  set  forth  a  chosen  topic  in  a 
logical,  independent  and  effectively  expressed  argument  which 
will  run  to  approximately  six  thousand  words.  In  consultation 
with  a  faculty  adviser  appointed  by  the  dean,  he  will  choose  his 
topic  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  his  junior  year. 
From  then  until  the  beginning  of  his  last  semester  in  the  College 
he  will  develop  that  topic  under  the  direction  of  his  adviser. 

The  completed  thesis  must  be  submitted  for  approval  in  the 
first  week  of  November  for  February  graduates  and  the  first 
week  of  March  for  June  graduates. 
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3.  Grading:  The  university  grading  system,  adopted  February 

21,  1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only 
method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university.  The  system 
is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average — lowest  passing  grade 

E — Conditioned :  eligible  for  re-examination 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I — Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete 

work 
X — Absent  from  final  examination 
W — Official  Withdrawal 
P — Pass — used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

The  temporary  grades  E,  I,  and  X  must  be  removed  within 
the  first  thirty  school  days  of  the  next  succeeding  semester. 
It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make  arrangements  with 
his  dean  for  the  removal  of  these  temporary  marks.  An  E 
grade  can  be  changed  by  re-examination  to  only  D  or  F. 
Failure  to  remove  E  and  X  grades  within  the  specified  time 
will  result  in  an  F  grade  for  the  course. 

4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion 
of  one  hour  per  week  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  at  least  two 
hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  Inasmuch 
as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is  sixteen, 
an  equivalent  definition  of  the  semester  hour  is  sixteen  hours 
of  class  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0.  The  quality  point 
system  operates  as  follows: 

a.  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  is  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B,  by  2; 
for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and  for  a 
grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed  by 
repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  E,  I,  and  X, 
being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and  W 
and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 
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6.  Scholastic  Standing: 

a.  Dismissal.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours  of 
credit  carried  in  each  semester,  and  must  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy 
this  minimum  scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  for  low  scholarship. 

b.  Probation.  A  student  who  fails  in  one  third  or  more  of  the 
hours  of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  whose  quality 
point  average  falls  below  1.0,  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  next  semester.  Students  on  probation  must  carry  a 
reduced  schedule. 

7.  Classification  of  Students: 

Freshmen:       Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 
hours. 

Sophomores:   Those    having    completed    31    to    60    semester 
hours. 

Juniors:  Those    having   completed    61    to   90   semester 

hours. 

Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 

For  further  information  regarding  academic  and  disciplinary 
regulations  see  the  Student  Handbook. 


GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to  the 
University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate 
and  Commencement  Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements.  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  completed 
successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program; 
must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the 
last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of 
credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  Graduate  Record 
Advanced  Test  or  have  fulfilled  the  thesis  requirement;  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of  work. 
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3.  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

4.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor.  Students  who  have  attained  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  receive  their  degrees 
cum  laude.  Those  whose  quality  point  average  is  at  least  2.75 
are  awarded  degrees  magna  cum  laude.  An  exceptionally  high 
average  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  merit  the 
distinction  of  summa  cum  laude. 

In  addition  to  the  graduation  honors,  there  are  four  per- 
manent undergraduate  awards  open  to  students  in  the  college. 
They  are  given  at  commencement  for  distinction  in  studies. 

Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence.  This  medal  is  awarded  to 
the  student  who  has  throughout  his  four  years  consistently 
achieved  scholastic  distinction  in  all  fields  of  study  for  which  his 
curriculum  calls. 

Gold  Medal  for  Excellence  in  English.  This  medal  is  awarded 
to  that  student,  usually  an  English  Major,  whose  scholastic  re- 
cord, literary  background,  and  evidence  of  writing  skill  through 
publications  in  the  under-graduate  journals  show  high  promise. 

Gold  Medal  in  the  Sciences.  A  gold  medal  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  senior  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  who 
makes  the  best  record  for  the  four  year  program,  as  determined 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

m  Gold  Medal  for  Oratory.  All  students  in  the  University  are 
eligible  for  this  award.  This  medal  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
the  Annual  Oratorical  Contest. 

DEGREES 

The  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  If  a  student  elects  to  major  in 
English  literature,  history,  journalism,  advertising,  classical 
languages,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  mathematics, 
scholastic  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  political 
science,  or  speech,  he  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  course. 

Students  majoring  in  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  or  physics 
will  graduate  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Pre-legal  students  should  take  courses  leading  to  a  B.A. 
degree.  The  major  may  be  taken  in  any  field  of  study  within  the 
scope  of  Bar  Association  recommendations.  The  Pennsylvania 
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Bar  Association  recommends  "a  program  to  develop  the  'inquir- 
ing mind/  To  teach  students  to  read  critically,  to  think  straight, 
to  find  and  evaluate  fact  and  opinion,  to  sense  when  the  human 
element  in  the  case  requires  a  departure  from  the  dictates  of 
strict  logic,  and  to  express  all  this  in  honest  English  prose: 
these  are  the  objectives  of  pre-legal  education.  They  are  not 
different  from  the  aims  of  a  general  Arts  education." 

Pre-medical  students  will  take  courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  They  will  choose  either  Chemistry  or  Biology 
as  their  major  field  of  study  and  will  complete  those  courses 
recommended  by  their  adviser. 

Pre-dental  students  will  follow  courses  recommended  by  the 
Dental  Schools  which  they  wish  to  attend. 

Candidates  for  the  Seminary  will  follow  courses  leading  to 
the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  Philosophy  and  a  minor  in  the 
Classics. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

1.  A  minimum  total  of  128  hours  of  credit. 

2.  A  major  of  24  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field  of  the  arts 
or  32  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field  of  the  sciences. 

3.  A  minor  of  18  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field  of  the  arts 
or  20-24  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field  of  the  sciences. 

4.  Two  years  of  English  (101,  102,  201,  202). 

5.  Two  years  of  Modern  Language. 

6.  Two  years  of  Philosophy  (101,  102,  201,  202). 

7.  Two  years  of  R.O.T.C.,  physical  education  or  eurhythmies, 

8.  One  year  of  American  History  (103,  104). 

9.  Two  years  of  science  (for  B.A.  candidates),  including  one 
year  of  Biology. 

10.  Political  Science  101, 102  and  Sociology  101, 102  for  Economics 
majors. 

11.  Economics  211,  212,  and  Sociology  101,  102  for  Political 
Science  majors. 

12.  Economics   211,    212,    and    Political    Science    101,    102    for 
Sociology  majors. 

13.  Mathematics    through    trigonometry    for    biology    majors, 
through  calculus  for  chemistry  and  physics  majors. 

14.  At  least  one  year  of  biology  and  physics  for  chemistry  majors. 

15.  At  least  one  year  of  chemistry  for  physics  majors. 

16.  At  least  one  year  of  physics  and  the  completion  of  organic 
chemistry  for  biology  majors. 
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17.  Physics  201,  202,  303,  304,  for  mathematics  majors. 

18.  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

19.  A  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

20.  Application  for  degree  (see  calendar  for  latest  date). 

21.  Payment  of  all  indebtedness  to  the  University. 

22.  Catholic  Students  must  take  12  credits  in  Philosophy  and  8 
credits  in  Religion. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of  vaca- 
tions, is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  16  weeks  each. 

The  Summer  sessions.  For  classes  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  see  the  special  summer  roster  of  classes. 

Late  Afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  Classes  are  offered 
for  those  who  are  pursuing  their  degree  work  on  a  part-time 
basis.  These  courses  are  selected  from  the  curricula  of  the 
College  and  are  taught  by  regular  faculty  members. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Deposit $  20.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  pay- 
able by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  University. 
The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student  of  a 
reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This  deposit  will  be 
credited  against  the  student's  tuition  and  fees  at 
the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  in  which 
the  student's  application  has  been  approved.  This 
deposit  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit $12.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements 
are   made   through   the   Deferred   Tuition   office. 

Activities  Fee,  per  Semester $  10.00 

This  fee  gives  access  to  intercollegiate  and  intra- 
mural sports  activities,  concerts,  dramatic  presen- 
tations and  other  events  throughout  the  scholastic 
year.  It  entitles  the  student  to  copies  of  the  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  monthly  magazine.  This  fee  is 
payable  by  all  students  carrying  twelve  or  more 
credits  in  the  regular  semesters. 
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Library  Fee,  Full-time  Students $  5.00 

This  fee  affords  library  privileges  to  all  students 
carrying  twelve  or  more  credits  in  any  semester  or 
summer  session. 

Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students $  2.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 

Registration  Fee $  1.00 

A  fee  of  J1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Student  Health  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.00 

This  fee  includes  a  physical  examination  at  en- 
trance, and  advice  and  emergency  treatment  at 
the  university  dispensary. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  E  and  X  grades.  It  is 
payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Student  Publication  Fee,  per  year $  1.00 

Payable  by  all  part-time  students  in  the  regular 
sessions.  The  fee  entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  each 
issue  of  the  student  newspaper  and  of  the  monthly 
magazine. 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour $12.00 

N.B. — The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  regularly 
matriculated  students. 

Graduate  Record  Fee $  3.00 

For  a  private  administration  of  this  examination  the  regular 
fee  of  $15.00  is  charged. 

Graduation  Fees— Bachelor's  Degree $15.00 

Laboratory  Fees:  Students  enrolled  in  the  following  courses 
will  pay  laboratory  fees,  not  subject  to  refund,  as  indicated: 

Laboratory  Fees $  5.00 

Advertising  317,  318,419,420. 

Journalism  103,  104,  203,  204,  301,  302,  305,  306,  309,  311, 
312,  315,  401,  402,  403,  404,  405,  406,  411,  412,  414. 
Psychology  401. 
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Laboratory  Fees $  7.50 

Physics  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402. 

Laboratory  Fees $12.50 

Biology  101,  102,  201,  202,  211,  251,  252,  301,  302,  307,  308, 
311,  312,  351,  352,  401,  402,  411,  412,  561,  562. 

Laboratory  Fees $17.50 

Chemistry  111,  112,205,  206,  207,  208,  211,  212,  301,  302, 
401,  402,  501,  502,  511,  512,  521,  522,  525,  526,  541,  551,  552. 

REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  provided  that  they  notify  their 
dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week 5% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Rooms  for  students  are  available  at  the  rate  of  265.00  per 
semester  per  person  with  two  students  occupying  the  room;  and 
at  the  rate  of  $55.00  per  semester  per  person,  with  more  than 
two  students  in  the  room.  Reservations  for  room  space  are  made 
on  a  semester  basis  through  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women.  A  deposit  of  210.00,  payable  to  Duquesne  University, 
must  accompany  each  room  application. 

The  deposit  will  be  held  as  a  breakage  deposit  until  the 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  student's  lease.  Deductible  from 
the  deposit  are  any  damages  to  room  contents  or  buildings  and 
a  pro  rata  general  breakage. 
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A  student  who  is  prevented,  for  any  reason,  from  occupying 
the  room  reserved  will  be  released  and  the  deposit  refunded  if 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  is  notified  in  writing 
at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  Rooms  may  be  assigned 
upon  receipt  of  the  room  deposit  but  possession  is  not  given 
until  the  rent  is  paid  in  full. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off-campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 

The  Board  cost  per  semester  approximates  8175.00. 

STUDENT  AID 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  a  definite  number  of  competitive  exam- 
ination scholarships.  Eligible  for  the  examinations,  which  are 
held  annually  in  April,  are  students  who  will  be,  according  to 
certification  by  their  principal,  graduated  in  the  upper  third  of 
their  high  school  class.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  two 
years,  but  are  potentially  four-year  awards,  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  continuance  of  the  award  are  fulfilled.  Other 
awards  and  scholarships  are  listed  by  several  schools  in  their 
proper  sections  of  the  catalogue. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  makes  available  limited  student  employment 
for  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  and 
give  evidence  of  good  character.  Opportunities  for  employment 
exist  on  and  about  the  campus.  Information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

STUDENT  LOAN 

The  University  has  available  a  limited  sum  of  money  in 
various  student  loan  funds,  which  each  year  is  loaned  to  under- 
graduate students  who  have  completed  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  scholarship,  good  character,  and  need  of  financial 
assistance.  These  loans  are  granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
payment  of  tuition.  They  are  made  available  through  the 
University  Student  Loan  Fund.  Information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  this  section  are  listed  the  personnel  of  the 
various  departments,  the  specific  requirements 
for  major  and  minor  fields  of  study  and  a 
description  of  all  courses  offered  in  each  de- 
partment. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Tage  U.  H.  Ellinger,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Helena  A.  Miller;  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  Kenneth  Wertman;  Assistant  Professor  Robert  M. 
Wotton;  Instructors  Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp.,  Ellen  Moorhead, 
Margaret  Raskauskas,  Beatriz  Lopez;  Assistant  Raymond  Heckerman. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours. 

Botany 101,  102,  211,  212,  311,  312,  411,  412. 

Zoology 101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402. 

Bacteriology.  .  .  . . . .  101,  102,  251,  252,  351,  352,  561,  562. 

With  the  permission  of  the   Dean,   a   major  combining  courses  in 

botany  and  zoology  may  be  taken. 
Minor:  A  minimum  of  20  semester  hours. 

COURSES 

101.  General  Botany.  The  characteristics  common  to  plants  with  respect 
to  morphology,  physiology,  reproduction,  development  and  biology.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  MILLER,  KLINE. 

102.  General  Zoology.  The  characteristics  common  to  animals  with 
respect  to  morphology,  physiology,  reproduction,  development,  and  biology. 
Laboratory  study  of  a  series  of  representative  animals.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  ELLINGER,  WOTTON. 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  brief  survey  of  all  the  biological 
sciences  with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  about  which  an  educated  person 
ought  to  be  informed.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

201.  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy, 
development,  classification  and  biology  of  the  vertebrates.  Dissection  of 
dogfish,  bony  fish,  salamander,  reptile,  bird  and  mammal.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Laboratory,  Two  four-hour  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours.  WOTTON. 

202.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  with 
emphasis  on  the  experimental  approach.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory, 
Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  WOTTON,  HECKERMAN. 

211.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  the  dynamic  activity  of  plants 
through  a  study  of  individual  processes.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture 
and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Local  Flora.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Saturday  field  trips.  Spring  semester.  Credit,  Four  hours.  KLINE. 

251.  General  Bacteriology.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology 
including  an  introduction  to  yeasts  and  molds.  Two  three-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours.  MOORHEAD,  LOPEZ. 

252.  Applied  Bacteriology.  A  general  study  of  the  role  of  bacteria  in 
industry  and  in  public  health.  Practice  in  the  standard  procedure  for  the 
identification  of  unknown  microorganisms.  Spring  semester.  Two  three-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours.  MOORHEAD. 

301.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  survey  of  the  principle  lower  animals. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  three-hour  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
ELLINGER. 
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302.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  and 
phylogeny  of  the  principal  vertebrate  groups.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Two  three-hour  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

307.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  heredity  as  applied 
to  both  plants  and  animals.  It  cannot  be  applied  towards  a  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

308.  Elementary  Physiology.  This  course  is  primarily  intended  for 
non-Biology  students.  It  cannot  be  applied  towards  a  degree  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours.  RASKAUSKAS. 

311.  Non-Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  develop- 
ment, reproduction,  activities  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of  lower 
plants.  Fall  semester.  Lecture,  three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  three-hour 
periods.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

312.  Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  develop- 
ment, anatomy,  reproduction,  distribution  and  importance  of  the  various 
groups  of  higher  plants.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  three-hour 
periods.  Credit,  Four  hours.  MILLER. 

351.  Water,  Food,  and  Dairy  Bacteriology.  The  lectures  emphasize 
the  importance  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  public 
health  while  the  laboratory  provides  training  in  the  standard  methods  of 
analysis  employed  in  these  fields.  Fall  semester.  Two  three-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

352.  A  Study  of  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria.  The  lectures  deal  with 
disease  producing  organisms  while  the  laboratory  provides  training  in  (1)  the 
techniques  employed  in  the  isolation  of  pathogenic  forms,  and  (2)  the  identi- 
fication of  these  organisms  in  nonvirulent  forms.  Spring  semester.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours.  WERTMAN, 
MOORHEAD. 

401.  Animal  Physiology.  A  comparative  study  of  physiological  problems 
as  applied  to  all  kinds  of  animals.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two 
three-hour  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

402.  Animal  Histology.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  animals, 
together  with  practice  in  methods  of  preserving  materials  and  making  slides. 
Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  three-hour  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

411.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  external  and  internal  organization 
of  higher  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  development.  Three  three-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours.  MILLER. 

412.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  plant  processes  using 
more  precise  experimental  methods  than  those  employed  in  the  elementary, 
emphasis  being  given  to  processes  relating  to  growth.  Three  three-hour  periods 
of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

561,  562.  Serology  and  Immunology.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
immunology  and  the  various  orders  of  antigen — antibody  reactions.  A  detailed 
study  of  normal  haematology  and  the  various  routine  clinical  tests  are  con- 
sidered. Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit  Eight  hours. 
Offered  in  1950-1951  and  alternate  years.  WERTMAN. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Tobias  H.  Dunkelberger,  Chairman;  Professor  Emeritus  John  P.  O'Carroll; 
Associate  Professor  Harry  H.  Szmant;  Assistant  Professors  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  Oscar  Gawron,  Sam  Naiditch. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  32  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Chemistry.  All  students 
must  take  111,  112,  211,  212,  301,  302,  401,  402. 

Minor:  At  least  20  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required  for 
a  minor  in  Chemistry,  111,  112,  211,  212,  (301-302)  or  (205-206). 
*  Courses  205,  206,  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in 
Chemistry. 
Courses  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  Chemistry. 

COURSES 

111,  112.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of 
chemistry  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and 
the  way  in  which  structure  determines  behavior.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

205,  206.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introduction  to  the  compounds  of 
carbon,  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  take  only  two  courses  in  chemistry. 
Chemistry  majors  must  take  Chemistry  301-302.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours.  GAWRON. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Reci- 
tation with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not 
carry  credit  toward  a  chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory, 
Two  hours  each  semester.  Credit,  Six  hours.  MORONEY. 

211.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Rigorous  training  in  stoichiometric  rela- 
tionship and  in  the  application  of  equilibrium  principles,  with  laboratory 
experience  in  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111,  112.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  DUNKELBERGER. 

212.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the 
methods  of  separating  and  indentifying  the  more  common  anions  and  cations. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratorv,  Eight  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours.  DUNKELBERGER. 

301,  302.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accom- 
panying energy  considerations.  The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of 
representative  organic  compounds  are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211,  212.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Six  hours. 
Credit,  Eight  hours.  SZMANT. 

401,  402.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  various  states  of  matter;  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  202,  Chemistry  212,  Mathematics  207.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours.  NAIDITCH. 
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501,  502.  Biochemistry  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  All  of  the 

student's  chemical  background  is  applied  to  understanding  the  chemical 
nature  and  behavior  of  biological  systems.  In  the  laboratory  work,  physiologic- 
ally important  substances  are  isolated  and  representative  biochemical  phenom- 
ena are  treated  quantitatively.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  211,  212,  301,  302. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours. 
GAWRON. 

511,  512.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Important  special  topics  are 
considered:  heterocyclics,  natural  products,  high  polymers,  etc.  Credit,  Six 
hours.  SZMANT. 

521,  522.  Research  Techniques.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  methods  that  are  widely  utilized  in  chemical  research.  The  exact 
choice  of  experiments  is  determined  by  the  past  experience  and  anticipated 
future  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Molecular  distillation,  spectrophoto- 
metry, chromatography,  polarography,  thermometry,  microscopy,  vapor- 
phase  reactions  are  included.  Laboratory  and  informal  discussion.  Credit, 
One  or  Two  hours.    DEPARTMENT. 

525.  Organic  Preparations.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
student  for  independent  work  in  synthetic  organic  chemistry.  A  search  of  the 
literature  is  required  to  find  appropriate  methods  of  preparation  for  the 
assigned  compounds.  Laboratory  work  and  informal  discussion.  Credit,  One 
hour.  SZMANT. 

526.  Senior  Research.  Experimental  work  on  some  special  topic  selected 
in  conference  with  a  staff  member.  By  special  arrangement  only.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

541.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  The  systematic  identification  of 
organic  compounds  is  considered  both  theoretically  and  practically.  Lecture, 
One  hour.  Laboratory,  Four  to  eight  hours.  Credit,  Two  or  three  hours. 
SZMANT. 

551,  552.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  intended  to 
broaden  the  student's  chemical  background  by  a  more  penetrating  discussion 
of  certain  topics  touched  on  in  the  more  elementary  courses.  Crystal  structure, 
intermetallic  compounds,  metallo-organic  compounds,  stereochemistry,  and 
similar  topics  are  included.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DUNKELBERGER. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Rev.    Raymond    Cadwallader,   Chairman-,  Professor  Rev.  John  J.   Sullivan, 
C.S.Sp.;  Instructor  Charles  G.  Algier. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Two  units  of  High  School  Latin  are  prerequisite  to  majoring  in  this 
Department.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  Latin  constitute  the 
major,  of  which  401,  402  are  necessary  requirements.  Six  credits  in 
Greek  may  be  substituted  for  six  of  the  twenty-four  in  Latin. 

Minor:   Eighteen  semester  hours  of  Latin  constitute  a  minor. 
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COURSES 

GREEK 

101,  Greek  Grammar.  Grounding  in  the  common  forms  and  elements 
of  syntax  necessary  for  translation.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CADWALLADER. 

102.  Greek  Composition.  Grounding  in  the  irregular  forms  and  ele- 
ments with  exercises  in  composition.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CADWALLADER. 

201.  Xenophon.  Hellenica  Selections.  Prerequisite:  Greek  101,  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CADWALLADER. 

202.  Herodotus.  Tales  from  Herodotus.  Prerequisite:  Greek  101,  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CADWALLADER. 


LATIN 

101.  Sallust.  Jugurthine  War  and  Catiline.  Readings  and  repdrts  in 
classical  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours.  ALGIER. 

102.  Cicero.  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Readings  and  reports  in 
classical  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours.  ALGIER. 

103.  Elementary  Latin.  Common  forms  and  the  elements  of  syntax 
necessary  for  translation.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (No  credit  for  Latin  major). 
ALGIER. 

104.  Elementary  Latin.  Selected  Orations  of  Cicero,  ed.  Tunstall. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  (No  credit  for  Latin  major).  ALGIER. 

105.  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus'  Captivi,  ed.  Elmer.  English  reading  of 
Plautus'  Rudens,  Aulularia;  of  Terence's  Adelphoe,  Andria;  of  Seneca's  Media. 
Prepared  reports  on  Roman  Drama.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

108.  Roman  Philosophy.  Cicero  Tusculan  Disputations,  ed.  Nutting. 
English  reading  of  De  Divinatione.  Prepared  reports  on  Cicero's  philosophical 
works.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

109.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  chosen  from  the  works  of 
authors  studied  in  the  four-year  undergraduate  program  aim  to  stress  clausal 
constructions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

110.  Roman  Correspondence.  Selected  letters  of  Cicero,  ed.  Poteat. 
English  readings  in  Pliny,  Seneca,  Fronto,  M.  Aurelius.  Prepared  reports  on 
Roman  letter  writing. 

201.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes  and  Ars  Poetica.  Readings  and  reports 
in  classical  mythology.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

202.  Livy.  Ab  Urbe  Condita,  I.  XXI.  XXII.  Readings  and  reports  in 
classical  mythology.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

204.  Roman  Satire.  Satires  and  Epistles,  ed.  Greenough.  English  read- 
ings in  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Paterculus.  Prepared  reports  on  Roman  Satire 
and  Literary  Criticism.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Roman  Elegiac.  Roman  Elegiac  Poets,  ed.  Carter.  Prepared  reports 
on  Roman  Elegy  in  the  Augustan  Age.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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207.  Ovid.  Selected  Works,  ed.  Miller.  Readings  and  prepared  reports  in 
Classical  Mythology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

209.  Virgil.  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  ed.  Stuart.  English  readings  in  Cato 
and  Varro.  Prepared  reports  on  ancient  agriculture.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  Tacitus.  Agricola  and  Germania,  ed.  Hopkins.  Review  in  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Prepared  reports  on  Greek  Society.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
SULLIVAN. 

302.  Pliny.  Letters,  ed.  Westcott.  Readings  on  Roman  Life.  Prepared 
reports  on  Roman  Society.  Credit,  Three  Hours.  SULLIVAN. 

303.  Roman  Historians.  Annals  of  Tacitus,  ed.  Allen.  Prepared  reports 
on  Sallust,  Caesar,  Velleius,  Curtius,  Suetonius,  Florus.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Martial.  Select  Epigrams,  ed.  Stephenson.  Prepared  reports  on 
Roman  lyric  and  occasional  verse.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Juvenal.  Satires,  ed.  Wright.  English  readings  in  Persius  and 
Martial.  Prepared  reports  on  Roman  Satire.  Complement  to  204.  Roman 
Satire.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Suetonius.  Lives  of  the  Caesars.  Prepared  reports  in  Roman 
History.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

402.  Latin  Survey.  Selections  from  authors  outside  the  four-year  major 
program.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

403.  Mediaeval  Poets.  Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary.  Biography  of 
the  poets.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

James  M.  Purcell,  Chairman-,  Associate  Professors  Rev.  John  E.  Baney, 
C.S.Sp.,  Ralph  A.  Klinefelter;  Assistant  Professors  Rev.  Vernon  F. 
Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Iona  R.  Berry,  John  P.  Desmond,  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.;  Instructors  Paul  Betz,  Louise  M.  Capuder,  Lorraine 
Hickey,  Dorothy  Hill,  Virginia  McCullough,  George  McFadden,  Joanne 
Michelson,  Anna  O'Brien,  Paul  Welsh. 

REQUIREMENTS 

LITERATURE 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  English 
Literature.  These  must  be  taken  from  the  following  courses:  201, 
202,  303,  304,  319,  320,  363,  364,  401,  402,  403,  407. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  English  Litera- 
ture. 
♦English  101,  102  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor  in 
English  Literature. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Public 
Speaking.  These  must  be  taken  in  the  following  courses:  English  205, 
206,  305,  306,  307,  308,  405,  406. 
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Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Public  Speaking. 
English  205,  206,  plus  twelve  credits  in  the  higher  courses  in  Public 
Speaking. 

COURSES 

COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

000.  Remedial  English.  Required  of  all  freshmen  who  in  placement 
and  theme  tests  exhibit  serious  deficiencies  in  their  ability  to  use  the  English 
language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  graduation.  The  fee, 
however,  is  the  same  as  for  a  three-credit  course. 

J  101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual 
practice  in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be 
provided.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  A  course  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  Literature,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  place  their  works  against  the  historical, 
social  and  philosophical  background  of  their  times.  The  continuity  of  the 
periods  is  established  by  a  study  of  Romanticism  and  Classicism,  and  of 
Christian  and  non-Christian  modes  of  thought.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
DEPARTMENT. 

303,  304.  Latin  and  Greek  in  English.  A  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives  which  aims  to  increase  the  student's  vocabulary  and  give  a  fuller 
understanding  of  etymology.  Credit,  Four  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

307.  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  language  and  the  growth  and  development  of  the  English  language. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  PUR  CELL. 

319.  Major  English  Poets.  A  critical  reading  and  description  of  the 
major  English  poets.  A  study  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

320.  The  Development  of  the  Essay.  The  course  presents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Essay  as  a  form  of  literature.  Separate  essayists,  and  successive 
periods  in  English  and  American  literature  will  be  considered  both  for  histori- 
cal importance  and  for  intrinsic  literary  value.  Credit,  Two  hours.  DESMOND. 

363.  The  Drama  in  England.  A  survey  of  the  drama  in  England  from 
the  liturgical  play  to  the  modern  theatre.  While  this  course  is  primarily  a 
survev,  attention  is  given  to  the  elements  of  dramatic  art.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
BANEY. 

364.  American  Drama.  A  study  of  the  Theatre  in  America  from  the 
Colonial  Drama  to  the  Modern  Stage.  Credit,  Two  hours.  KLETZEL. 

401.  The  English  Novel.  A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
novel  and  the  influences  which  affected  the  novel  form,  together  with  the 
reading  and  analysis  of  characteristic  works.  Credit,  Two  hours.     BURNS, 
KLINEFELTER. 

402.  American  Fiction.  The  borrowed  and  native  background  for 
American  Fiction;  Mysticism  and  the  Personal  narrative  of  religious  America; 
the  Puritan  influences;  Hawthorne  and  Melville;  Social  influence  on  American 
Fiction;  Romanticism  and  the  westward  movement;  Realism.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  KLETZEL. 
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403.  American  Poets.  A  critical  reading  in  the  major  American  Poets, 
and  a  study  of  the  national  influences  on  the  poems  of  these  authors.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  KLETZEL. 

406.  Chaucer.  Several  of  the  tales  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  read 
with  special  attention  to  the  language.  Credit,  Two  hours.  KLINEFELTER. 

407.  Readings  in  Shakespeare.  A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  Credit,  Two  hours.  BANEY. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

205.  Voice  and  its  Use.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production  from 
the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  that  will  make  for 
satisfactory  volume,  resonance  and  pitch.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CAPUDER. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vocal 
theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation, 
pacing  and  fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  CAPUDER. 

305,  306.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Trains  the  student  in  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  gives  him  practice  in  the  oral  presentation  of  well- 
ordered  thought.  Impromptu  speaking  and  the  more  spontaneous  aspects  of 

ublic  speech  are  treated  in  conjunction  with  the  theory  of  debate.  Credit, 

ix  hours.  CAPUDER. 


£ 

307,  308.  Public  Address.  Introduces  the  more  formal  types  of  public 
address  and  sets  forth  their  various  characteristics.  Stress  is  laid  on  platform 
manners  and  audience  analysis.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DESMOND. 

405.  Oral  Interpretation.  A  course  in  advanced  reading  which  empha- 
sizes the  technical  aspects  underlying  artistic  interpretation.  Selected  items, 
especially  those  of  a  dramatic  or  lyric  nature,  provide  material  for  practice. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

406.  Radio  Speech.  Introduces  the  student  to  "microphone  technique" 
by  means  of  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  electrical 
amplification.  Practice  with  the  microphone  forms  a  major  part  of  this  course. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Rev.  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professor  Sydney  M.  Brown; 
Assistant  Professors  Nicholas  Christy,  Rev.  John  R.  Schlicht,  C.S.Sp.; 
Instructors  Severino  A.  Russo,  George  B.  Welsh,  Joseph  R.  Morice; 
Lecturers  Dominic  Iannotta,  Oscar  Harter,  John  Mazzola,  Bernard 
Petruska. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:   Twenty- four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  History. 

101,  102,  104  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  major. 

Minor:   Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  History.  101, 

102,  103,  104  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  minor. 

103,  104  must  be  taken  by  all  students  but  will  not  be  counted  toward 
a  major  or  a  minor  in  history.  101,  102  is  a  survey  course  for  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  take  any  advanced  work  in  history. 
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COURSES 

101,  102.  History  of  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  the  History  of 
Western  Nations,  emphasizing  the  development  of  the  main  elements  in  the 
make-up  of  Western  Civilization.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

103,  104.  History  of  American  Democracy.  The  historical  development 
of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to 
the  present.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

105.  Greek  History.  The  Classical  Heritage  of  Greece  portraying  its 
intellectual  and  political  contributions  as  the  link  between  the  ancient  world 
of  the  East  and  the  new  world  of  the  West.  Credit,  Two  hours.  SULLIVAN. 

106.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  political  and  social  history  of  Rome. 
The  Monarchy,  the  Republic,  and  the  Early  Empires.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
SULLIVAN. 

201,  202.  Medieval  History.  A  survey  of  the  1000  years,  500-1500. 
Emergence  of  Feudalism — its  operation;  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  factors 
preceding  Modern  Times.  Credit,  Six  hours.  BROWN. 

205,  206.  European  History  1500-1815.  Reformation  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Foundation  of  National  Monarchies.  Rise  of  Absolutism  and  its 
decline.  Credit,  Six  hours.  BROWN. 

301.  Russian  History.  Origin  of  Kiev  State  to  present  time  with 
emphasis  on  19th  and  20th  Century.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CHRISTY. 

303.  Near  Eastern  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Turkey,  the 
Balkan  States,  Syria  and  Egypt,  with  emphasis  on  the  policies  of  the  great 
powers  and  on  the  ambitions  of  the  minor  states  in  southeastern  Europe  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CHRISTY. 

304.  Far  Eastern  History.  Background  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  differ- 
ences with  the  Western  World.  Credit,  Two  hours.  CHRISTY. 

305.  306.  European  History,  1815  to  Present.  Growth  of  Capitalism 
and  international  rivalries  with  political  and  social  repercussions.  Credit, 
Six  hours.  FEDERICI. 

401,  402.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Exclusive  investigation  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development 
of  our  country  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
SCHLICHT. 

403,  404.  Latin  American  History.  Colonial  development  of  South 
America.  Successful  revolt  and  subsequent  development  of  each  republic. 
Credit,  Four  hours.  SCHLICHT. 

412.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  A  comprehensive  course  in  Pennsylvania 
history,  with  special  attention  to  the  economic  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

413,  414.  History  of  the  Arts.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  surveying 
the  development  of  music,  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  V.  GALLAGHER. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
JOURNALISM  AND  ADVERTISING 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Cornelius  S. 
McCarthy;  Instructors,  Rev.  Vincent  De  P.  Deer,  C.S.Sp.,  Eugene  E. 
Boyce;  Lecturer  Dale  S.  Jackson. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  All  students  take  the  following  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years:  *103,  *104,  203,  204,  207,  208.  (*103,  *104  are  taken  in 
place  of  English  Composition  101,  102  but  may  not  be  counted 
toward  the  major.) 

In  the  junior  year  students  choose  one  of  the  following  sequences: 
Advertising:  303,  304,  305,  310,  317,  318,  351,  407,  408,  409,  410, 

417,  419,  420. 
Magazine:  310,  311,  312,  317,  318,  407,  408,  409,  410,  413,  414,  415. 
News-Editorial:  305,  306,  308,  309,  310,  317,  318,  407,  408,  409, 

410,411,412. 
Press  Photography:  301,  302,  306,  310,  317,  318,  401,  402,  403, 

404,407,408,409,410. 
Radio  News:  306,  309,  310,  313,  314,  315,  317,  318,  405,  406,  407, 
408,  409,  410. 

Minor:   a.    For  majors  in  journalism  and  advertising:  minor  in  one  of  the 
liberal  arts, 
b.    For  majors  in  other  departments:  207,  208,  310,  315,  317,  407, 

408,  409,  410. 
Suggested  minors:  English    Literature,    History,    Philosophy,    Psy- 
chology, Social  Sciences. 

Laboratory:  The  following  courses  require  a  minimum  of  five  hours  labora- 
tory per  week:  103,  104,  203,  204,  301,  302,  305,  306,  309,  311, 
312,  315,  317,  318,  401,  402,  403,  404,  405,  406,  411,  412,  413, 
414,  419,  420. 

COURSES 

103,  104.  Journalistic  Composition.  Vocabulary  building,  grammar 
and  rhetoric  review,  the  research  paper;  intensive  drills  in  writing  the  principle 
forms  of  the  news  lead.  Introduction  to  basic  principles  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications: newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  advertising,  publicity,  public 
relations.  Students  must  achieve  20  words  per  minute  touch-typing  by  end 
of  first  semester.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  McCARTHY. 

203.  Article  Writing.  Preparation  for  publication  and  marketing  of 
fact  articles  in  the  magazine  field.  Prerequisites:  103,  104.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
LAURITIS,  BOYCE. 

204.  Fiction  Writing.  Fundamentals  of  fiction  techniques  developed 
through  original  work  of  the  student  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  LAURITIS,  BOYCE. 

207.  History  of  Newspapers.  A  survey  of  their  growth,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  newspapers  in  America.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McCARTHY. 
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208.  History  of  Magazines.  The  development  of  literary,  general  and 
news  journals  in  America.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McCARTHY. 

301,  302.  Press  Photography.  Fundamentals  of  photography,  dark- 
room practice  and  use  of  press  cameras.  Credit.  Two  hours  each  semester. 
DEER. 

303,  304.  Principles  of  Marketing.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  distribution 
with  specific  studies  of  buying,  selling,  transportation,  warehousing  and  other 
marketing  activities.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  FACULTY  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

305.  Newspaper  Typography.  Study  of  type  faces,  families,  sizes:  copy 
fitting;  mechanical  processes:  uses  of  news  type  dress  in  improving  design 
and  makeup  of  the  newspaper.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McCARTHY. 

306.  News  Editing.  Laboratory  course  in  editing  the  complete  newspaper. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  McCARTHY. 

308.  Feature  Writing.  Practice  in  preparing  local  news  features,  and 
special  features  for  Sunday  supplements  and  magazine  sections.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  McCARTHY.  Open  to  all  students. 

309.  Copyreading.  Editing  the  copy;  headlines;  re-write;  use  of  reference 
material;  library  practice.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McCARTHY. 

310.  Critical  Analysis.  An  examination  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
critical  writing.  Credit,  Two  hours.  LAURITIS.  Open  to  all  students. 

311.  312.  Magazine  Publishing.  Typography,  copyreading,  editing, 
make-up,  promotion  and  other  procedures  involved  in  the  publication  of  the 
magazine.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  BOYCE. 

313.  Playwriting.  Building  the  play  from  the  first  idea,  through  plot, 
characterization  and  dialogue.  Credit,  Two  hours.  LAURITIS.  Open  to  all 
students. 

314.  Radio  Continuity.  Preparation  of  scripts  for  the  various  types  of 
programs;  continuity  for  music,  radio  advertising.  Credit,  Two  hours.  JACK- 
SON. Open  to  all  students. 

315.  Radio  Production.  Study  and  practice  in  coordinating  the  various 
persons  and  elements  necessary  to  put  a  program  on  the  air.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
JACKSON.  Open  to  all  students. 

317,  318.  Principles  of  Advertising.  This  course  combines  the  study 
of  advertising  principles  with  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  diversified 
mechanics  of  the  profession.  The  functions  of  investigation  and  fact-finding 
in  the  advertising  field  are  clearly  expounded.  The  course  includes  as  major 
subjects  retail  advertising,  industrial  advertising,  national  or  general  advertis- 
ing. These  are  treated  from  the  viewpoints  of  newspaper,  direct-mail,  outdoor, 
magazine,  and  radio  advertising.  The  student  writes  copy,  lays  out  advertise- 
ments, designs  covers  and  develops  original  ideas  with  which  to  sell  merchan- 
dise. Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  BOYCE. 

351.  Business  Statistics.  This  course  presents  the  elementary  principles 
and  methods  of  statistics  as  applied  in  making  practical  analysis  of  business 
problems.  The  case  method  of  instruction  predominates  in  the  presentation 
of  such  topics  as  collection  and  tabulation  of  data,   graphic  presentation, 
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analysis  of  time  series,  uses  of  index  numbers,  principles  of  sampling,  cor- 
relation, etc.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

401,  402.  Advanced  Press  Photography.  Professionally  supervised 
study-practice  of  techniques  followed  by  press  photographers.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.  DEER. 

403,  404.  Picture  Editing.  Editing,  cropping  and  layout  of  photographs 
and  illustrations  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  organization  of  photography 
departments.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  DEER. 

405.  Newscasting.  Preparation  of  news  programs  from  wire  and  local 
copy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

406.  Radio  Management.  Station  organization,  physical  plant,  public 
relations,  sales,  personnel,  accounting.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

407.  Press  and  Radio  Law.  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  affect  the  press  and  radio.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

408.  Press  and  Society.  The  role  and  responsibility  of  newspapers, 
radio,  and  magazines  in  the  social  system  as  agencies  affecting  public  opinion. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  LAURITIS.  Open  to  all  students. 

409.  410.  Public  Relations.  Nature  and  development  of  public  opinion 
and  propaganda;  public  relations  progress,  opinion  research,  publicity  and 
the  use  of  media.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  McCARTHY,  LAURITIS. 
Open  to  all  students. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Morris  Ostrofsky,  Chairman-,  Assistant  Professors  Robert  Smith,  Ruth  Eileen 
Goodman;  Instructors,  Cyrus  B.  Hailperin,  Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher, 
C.S.Sp.,  Esther  Dunkelberger. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  mathematics 
in  the  following  courses:  105,  106,  207,  208,  501,  502,  511,  512. 
Mathematics  majors  must  also  take  Physics  201,  202,  303,  304. 

Minor  A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  are  required  in  the  following  courses 
for  a  minor  in  mathematics:  105,  106,  207,  208. 

COURSES 

101.  College  Algebra.  A  course  intended  for  students  who  are  not 
prepared  to  take  Math.  105.  No  credit  toward  Math,  major.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

102.  Trigonometry.  The  definitions;  their  geometric  basis;  their  rela- 
tions. Solutions  of  right  triangles;  addition  and  subtraction  of  formulas. 
Extension  of  definitions.  Trigonometric  equations.  Inverse  functions.  Solution 
of  oblique  triangles.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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105.  Freshman  Mathematics.  Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic 
geometry.  Linear  and  quadratic  equations,  logarithms,  progressions,  trig- 
onometric functions  and  identities,  laws  of  sines  and  cosines,  solution  of 
triangles,  Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates,  elements  of  solid  analytic  geom- 
etry. Credit*  Four  hours. 

106.  Calculus  I.  Differential  and  integral  calculus.  Limits  and  limiting 
processes,  the  definite  integral,  the  derivative,  application  to  problems  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry;  maxima  and  minima,  rates,  approximation 
of  errors.  Functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  partial  derivatives,  multiple 
integrals  with  applications  to  finding  volumes,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia, 
fluid  pressure  and  work.  Sequences,  infinite  series  and  methods  of  approxima- 
tion, hyperbolic  functions.  Prerequisite:  105.  Credit)  Four  hours. 

207.  Calculus  II.  Continuation  of  Calculus  106.  Prerequisite:  106 
Calculus.  Credit^  Four  hours. 

208.  Elementary  Differential  Equations.  Linear  differential  equations 
of  the  first  degree;  solutions  by  special  methods  of  those  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations  which  possess  a  solution  in  closed  form,  with  applica- 
tions to  problems  in  the  physical  sciences;  solution  by  operator  methods. 
Systems  of  equations,  series  solutions,  approximate  solutions.  Prerequisite: 
207.  Credit^  Four  hours. 

401.  Number  Theory.  This  course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
classical  number  theory,  covering  the  important  theorems  leading  up  to  the 
quadratic  reciprocity  law.  Credit)  Three  hours.  GOODMAN. 

405,  406.  Problem  Seminar.  The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  of  the 
solution  of  problems  and  the  presentation  of  short  talks  on  selected  topics 
from  various  mathematical  fields.  Credit)  One  hour  per  semester. 
OSTROFSKY. 

408.  Advanced  Euclidean  Geometry.  This  course  is  especially  designed 
to  give  those  students  who  expect  to  teach  geometry  a  broader  background 
in  the  subject.  Such  topics  as  homothetic  figures,  anharmonic  division,  symme- 
dians  of  a  triangle,  and  the  nine-point  circle  will  be  considered.  Credit)  Three 
hours.  GOODMAN. 

501,  502.  Differential  Equations.  A  study  of  the  more  common  types 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  with  applications  to  geometry 
and  the  physical  sciences.  Prerequisite:  208.  Credit)  Six  hours.  OSTROFSKY. 

511,  512.  Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II.  First  course  in  modern  math- 
ematical rigor.  Topics  include  limits,  sequences,  infinite  series,  theorem  of 
the  mean  in  differential  calculus,  theorem  of  the  mean  for  integrals,  functions 
of  several  variables,  implicit  functions,  the  definite  integral,  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  calculus,  improper  integrals,  functions  defined  by  definite  integ- 
rals, Fourier  Series.  Prerequisite:  208.  Credit)  Eight  hours. 

513-514.  Applied  Advanced  Calculus.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  science  students.  It  includes  discussion  of  infinite  series,  Fourier  Series, 
solutions  of  algebraic  equations,  definite  integrals,  line  integrals,  ordinary 
differential  equations,  partial  differential  equations,  introduction  to  vector 
analysis,  introduction  to  complex  variables,  probability,  curve  fitting.  Empha- 
sis is  on  application  to  physical  sciences.  Credit)  Eight  hours.  GOODMAN. 
Fall  and  Spring. 
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515,  516.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  in 
a  plane  and  in  space.  Dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of  rigid  bodies  in  two  and 
three  dimensions.  Impulsive  motion.  Introduction  to  Lagrange's  Equation. 
Special  Theory  of  Relativity.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics 208. 

521-522.  Higher  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Number  systems  of  algebra, 
theory  of  algebraic  equations,  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra,  determinants, 
invariants  and  covariants,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  linear  trans- 
formations, bilinear  and  quadratic  forms.  The  relation  of  algebraic  theories  to 
geometry  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Credit,  Six  hours.  GOOD- 
MAN. 

525.  Vector  Analysis.  Scalars  and  vectors,  scalar  and  vector  products, 
vector  fields,  gradient,  divergence,  curl,  Stokes'  theorem,  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates, together  with  applications  to  physical  sciences.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
OSTROFSKY. 

531.  Special  Functions.  Gamma  and  Beta  functions,  Legendre,  Hermite, 
Laguerre,  Tchebychef  polynomials,  elliptic  functions,  hypergeometric  func- 
tions. Credit,  Three  hours.  GOODMAN. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Rev.  William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Primitivo 
Colombo;  Assistant  Professors  Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Geza  Grosschmid; 
Instructors  Pauline  Reinkraut,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.,  Frances 
Colecchia,  Reyes  Carbonell;  Lecturers  Joseph  Corriols,  Jr.,  George  T. 
Tchirkow,  Jr. 

Major:   Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  any  one  language  are  required  for  a 
major.  Courses  to  be  taken  are: 

French  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  407,  408. 

German  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  405,  406. 

Italian  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  409,  410. 

Spanish  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  407,  408. 

The  following  courses  in  Russian  will  be  given:  Russian  101,  102, 
201,  202. 

Minor:   Eighteen  semester  hours  in  any  one  language   excluding   101,    102, 
are  required  for  a  minor. 

COURSES 

FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  French  101,  102.  Greater  stress  is  placed  on  grammar,  composition 
and  translation.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

301.  Advanced  Conversational  French.  Open  to  students  whose  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  is  adequate  and  whose  vocabulary  is  sufficiently  developed. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  COLOMBO. 
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302.  Studies  in  French  Literature.  Continuation  of  French  301. 
Subjects  for  discussion  are  of  a  literary  nature.  Written  reviews  of  selected 
works  of  French  literature.  Oral  reports  made  by  the  student  to  the  class 
which,  in  turn,  questions  the  reporter.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French 
301  or  its  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours.  COLOMBO. 

401.  Moliere.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  life  and  works  of  the 
author.  Given  in  French.  Credit,  Three  hours.  O'DONNELL. 

402.  Victor  Hugo.  A  consideration  of  French  romanticism  in  general  and 
of  Hugo's  relation  to  it.  Given  in  French.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
O'DONNELL. 

407.  Literary  Tendencies  of  the  18th  Century.  A  study  of  the  re- 
action against  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  The  decadence  of  authority  and  the 
rise  of  the  new  scientific  outlook.  The  social  philosophies  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  and  the  influence  of  the  encyclopedists  are  considered.  Given  in 
French.  Credit,  Three  hours.  COLOMBO. 

408.  Naturalism  and  Symbolism  in  the  19th  Century.  The  realistic 
and  naturalistic  writers  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  contemporary 
background  and  in  their  reaction  against  the  old  romanticism.  The  emergence 
of  Symbolism  in  the  late  19th  Century  is  also  considered.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
COLOMBO. 

GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  Elementary  phonetics  as  a  guide  to 
pronunciation.  Grammar.  Exercises  and  translation  of  simple  prose.  Credit, 
Six  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  German  grammar  with 
supplementary  translation,  both  written  and  oral.  Reading  of  modern  German 
prose.  Credit,  Six  hours.  GROSSCHMID. 

301,  302.  Advanced  German  Conversation.  Intensive  reading  and  oral 
discussion  of  modern  German  prose  works.  Written  and  oral  composition. 
Credit,  Six  hours.  LEMMENS. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  Lectures  and  selected  readings 
are  used  to  analyze  and  interpret  forms  and  movements  in  German  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Credit,  Six  hours.  REINKRAUT. 

405,  406.  Goethe.  A  general  study  of  the  author's  life  and  works  with 
a  special  analysis  of  Faust  as  illustrative  of  contemporary  developments  in 
German  literature.  Credit,  Six  hours.  REINKRAUT. 


ITALIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Italian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises,  Beginners'  Reader  of  short  stories  and  poems.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  written  and  spoken 
Italian.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Italian.  Grammar,  composition,  readings  from 
modern  Italian  literature.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Italian  Conversation.  Discussion  of  subjects 
illustrative  of  Italian  culture.  Readings  and  prepared  reports.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
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401.  Italian  Renaissance  Literature.  Extensive  readings  in  the  works 
of  Cinque  Cento  authors  in  the  various  fields  of  the  romance,  the  drama, 
the  lyric  and  the  critical  tract.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Discusses  the 
revival  of  Italian  literary  excellence  in  the  late  18th  Century  and  through  the 
19th  Century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  significant  figures  from  Goldoni  to 
Carducci.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409,  410.  Dante.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Divina  Comedia  which  analyzes 
the  literary  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  work.  Lectures  are  supplemented 
by  readings  and  written  reports.  Credit,  Six  hours. 


SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation, 
grammar  exercises,   translation — Pequena   Encyclopedia.   Credit,   Six   hours. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Grammar  continued.  Translation, 
written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  irregular  verbs  systematically  studied; 
practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Exercises.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation.  Systematic  and  intensive 
drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Readings  and  subjects  for  discussion  are  as- 
signed. Credit,  Six  hours.  CARBONELL. 

401,  402.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Given  in  Spanish.  A  general 
survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Spanish-Latin  period  to  modern  times. 
Lectures.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DUFFY. 

407.  Spanish  Classics.  Poema  del  Cid,  Infantes  de  Lara,  La  Celestina; 
la  novela  picaresca;  Lope  de  Vega,  Fuente  Ovejuna;  Calderon,  La  Vida  es  Sueno; 
Tirso  de  Molina,  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DUFFY. 

408.  Don  Quixote.  Reading  of  Don  Quixote  from  both  English  and 
Spanish  texts,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  written  reports.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  CARBONELL. 

RUSSIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Russian.  Elementary  drill  in  pronunciation, 
reading,  grammar  and  exercises.  Credit,  Six  hours.  TCHIRKOW. 

201,  202.  Advanced  grammar,  composition,  and  translation  with  some 
emphasis  on  technical  Russian.  Credit,  Six  hours.  TCHIRKOW. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

Rev.  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professor  Rev.  Francis  P.  Smith, 
C.S.Sp.;  Associate  Professor  Rev.  Gordon  F.  Knight,  C.S.Sp.;  Assistant 
Professor  Rev.  Raymond  Cadwallader;  Instructors  Rev.  Vincent  DeP. 
Deer,  C.S.Sp.,  Rev.  Henry  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  Rev.  James  F.  McNamara, 
C.S.Sp.,  Lecturers  Robert  E.  Carroll,  Rev.  Paul  R.  Coyle,  Rev.  Stephen 
C.  Gulovich,  Rev.  Edward  L.  Murray. 
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REQUIREMENTS 
Major:    Twenty-six  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  philosophy. 
Minor:    Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY 

101,  102.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the 
University.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics,  excluding  epistemology. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

201,  202.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  second  year  students  throughout  the 
University.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

301.  Ontology.  The  study  of  being  and  its  categories.  Causality.  First 
principles  of  metaphysics.  Credit,  Three  hours.  E.  SMITH. 

302.  Epistemology.  The  nature  of  truth,  examination  of  the  motives 
of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three  hours.  E.  SMITH. 

304.  Survey  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  An  examination  of  the  tenets  of 
the  major  philosophers  from  the  Eleatics  to  St.  Augustine.  Required  course 
for  philosophy  majors.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  301.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
GULOVICH. 

401.  Cosmology.  The  origin,  nature,  and  laws  of  the  material  universe. 
A  general  application  of  metaphysics  to  the  material  world.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  101,  102,  301.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CADWALLADER. 

402.  Rational  Psychology.  Discusses  the  origin  of  life,  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  its  powers  and  activities.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
101,  102,  301.  Credit,  Three  hours.  CADWALLADER. 

403.  Theodicy.  Analyzes  and  evaluates  the  rational  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God.  Discusses  the  divine  attributes.  Credit,  Two  hours.  GULO- 
VICH. 

404.  Survey  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  A  general  history 
of  philosophy  that  aims  to  point  out  and  evaluate  the  major  figures  and 
trends  in  the  field,  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  present.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  301.  Required  course  for  philosophy  majors.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
GULOVICH. 

RELIGION 

101.  Fundamental  Theology.  Existence  of  God,  Nature  of  Religion, 
Need  of  Revelation,  Marks  of  Revelation,  Divinity  of  Christ,  Revelation 
given  by  Christ,  Founding  of  the  Church,  Marks  of  the  Church.  The  Teaching 
and  Legislative  Power  of  the  Church,  the  Power  of  Orders,  Relation  of  Church 
and  State,  Form  of  Government  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours.  KNIGHT. 

102.  The  Nature  of  God.  God,  His  Nature  and  Attributes,  Providence, 
Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemption,  Sin.  Prerequisite:  Religion  101.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  KNIGHT. 

201,  202.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Grace  and  Free  Will,  Sanctifying 
Grace,  Means  of  Grace,  Sacraments,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Orders, 
Matrimony,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Mass.  Pre- 
requisite: Religion  101.  Credit,  Four  hours.  KNIGHT. 
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205.  Nature  of  Man.  Virtues:  Faith,  Hope,  Charity.  Commandments: 
First  to  the  Third.  Commandments:  Fourth  to  the  Tenth.  Creation,  Evolution, 
immortality  of  the  Soul,  Four  Last  Things.  Prerequisite:  Religion  101.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  KNIGHT. 

301.  Life  Problems.  The  course  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  atti- 
tudes towards  living  based  on  fundamental  Catholic  principles  of  religion, 
philosophy,  culture  and  social  service.  It  is  offered  only  to  advanced  students 
with  the  purpose  of  coordinating  in  a  practical  manner  the  knowledge  the 
student  has  already  acquired  or  is  acquiring.  Credit,  Two  hours.  HOLT. 

Religion  Seminar.  Non-Catholics  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church  and  Catholics  who  desire  to  make  a 
deeper  study  of  various  religious  questions  may  register  for  this  course. 
No  credit.  UNIVERSITY  CHAPLAIN. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Andrew   J.    Kozora,    Acting   Chairman;   Assistant    Professor   Lucio   Vallese; 
Lecturers  Stephen  Angelo,  Jacob  Rosenberg. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Thirty-two  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major 
in  physics:  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  401,  402,  501,  502.  Majors  in 
physics  must  complete  Chemistry  101,  102,  and  Mathematics  207. 

Minor:  Twenty  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required  for  a 
minor  in  physics:  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304.  Minors  in  physics  must 
complete  Chemistry  101,  102,  and  Mathematics  207. 

COURSES 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion, 
sound,  magnetism,  electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Math.  105, 106.  Lecture, 
Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours.  KOZORA. 

205,  206.  Problems  in  Physics.  A  course  designed  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics  and  Mathematics  majors  in  which  the  principles  outlined  in  Physics 
201,  202  are  dealt  with  from  a  more  detailed  problem  solution  standpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  201,  202.  Credit,  Four  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  (Introductory  survey  not  intended  for  science 
majors).  Credit,  Six  hours.  KOZORA 

301.  Heat.  A  study  of  heat  energy  and  work,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  fundamentals  of  kinetic  theory  and  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  201,  202.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  VALLESE. 

302.  Light.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  photometry,  spectroscopy, 
and  the  general  properties  of  radiant  energy.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201,  202. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  VALLESE. 
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303,  304.  Mechanics.  Analytical  mechanics,  dynamics  of  a  system  of 
particles,  statics,  and  dynamics,  rigid  bodies,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201, 
202,  Mathematics  207.  Credit,  Four  hours.  VALLESE. 

401.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201,  202, 
Mathematics  207.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  VALLESE. 

402.  Electronics.  A  continuation  of  Physics  401,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  and  design  of  electron  tubes  and  circuits.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  401.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  VALLESE. 

501,  502.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics.  Advanced  work  in 
mechanics,  dynamics,  hydrodynamics,  thermodynamics,  electrostatics,  elec- 
tromagnetics, optics,  statistical  mechanics,  and  quantum  theory.  Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  208  and  two  years  of  college  physics.  Credit,  Four  hours. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Anthony  T.  Oliva,  Acting  Chairman-,  Associate  Professor  Rev.  William  J. 
Holt,  C.S.Sp.;  Assistant  Professors  Rev.  Michael  J.  Dwyer,  C.S.Sp., 
Maurice  P.  Schulte;  Instructors  Charles  A.  Brown,  James  H.  Butler. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  At  least  thirty  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Psychology. 
Majors  and  minors  must  complete  Biology  102  and  Biology  302. 

Minor:  At  least  twenty  three  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in 
Psychology  in  the  following  courses:  101,  102,  201,  310,  320,  340, 
350,  402,  464. 

COURSES 

101,  102.  Psychology  I  and  II.  A  survey  of  the  essential  laws  and 
principles  of  human  behavior.  The  experimental  cases  of  general  Psychology. 
Experimental  demonstration  will  be  undertaken  in  class.  Required  of  all 
Psychology  majors  and  minors.  Credit,  Six  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

v^  220.  General  Psychology.  The  essential  laws  and  principles  of  human 
behavior.  Fundamental  native  reaction,  emotional  life,  mental  life,  including 
memory  and  imagination,  thinking,  concepts  and  judgment,  sensations, 
perceptions,  adjustments;  and  personality.  This  course  is  for  students  in  the 
professional  schools.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

310.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  develop- 
ment; ability,  and  its  growth;  intelligence,  and  its  significance;  the  law  of 
learning;  the  principles  for  the  effective  use  of  memory;  motivation;  transfer; 
personality  development.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  102,  or  220.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  HOLT. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  The  physical,  emotional,  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  development  of  the  child.  Maturation  and  learning.  Characteristics 
dominant  at  different  ages.  Personality  development  and  possible  deviation 
of  the  maladjusted  child.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  102,  or  220.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  OLIVA. 
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330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  The  mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  adolescent  needs  and  interests,  various  adjust- 
ive  problems.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  102,  or  Psychology  220.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  OLIVA. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  Foundations  of  social  behavior;  mechanism  of 
social  adjustment;  public  opinion  and  propaganda;  the  psychology  of  social 
movements.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  102,  or  220.  Sociology  101,  102. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  SCHULTE. 

350.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Exaggerated  and  faulty  psychological 
processes;  impaired  cognitional  processes;  pathological  reactions  with  special 
reference  to  emotion  and  volition.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  102,  or 
220,  Psychology  351  and  any  one  additional  course  in  psychology.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  SCHULTE. 

351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistics  in  Psychology.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  101  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours.  SCHULTE. 

401.  Experimental  Psychology.  The  laboratory  study  of  basic  psycho- 
logical processes;  sensation,  perception,  imagination,  memory,  thought, 
emotion,  and  volition.  Measurements:  cognitional,  emotional,  and  volitional. 
Experimental  examination  of  personality.  Prerequisites:  All  preceding  courses. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  SCHULTE. 

402.  Rational  Psychology.  The  origin  of  life,  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
the  human  soul,  its  powers  and  activities.  Prerequisite:  Open  to  all  juniors 
and  seniors  with  a  major  or  minor  in  psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours.  GULO- 
VICH. 

464.  Mental  Hygiene.  Mental  disease,  its  psychological  cause,  proper 
measures  for  prevention.  Mental  health;  elements  of  the  wholesome  person- 
ality; hygienic  adjustment  to  the  conflicts  of  life.  Prerequisite:  Open  to  all 
juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  a  first  course  in  psychology.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  HOLT. 

470.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology.  An  examination  of  current 
trends  in  psychological  theory  and  methodology  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development.  Prerequisite:  All  preceding  courses.  Credit,  Three  hours.  OLIVA. 

480.  Methods  of  Psychological  Research.  The  major  and  representa- 
tive methods  of  modern  psychological  research.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  contemplating  research  on  the  graduate  level.  Prerequisite: 
All  preceding  courses.  Credit,  Two  hours.  OLIVA. 

500.  Readings  in  Psychology.  Critique  of  the  literature  of  the  world's 
great  psychologists — Freud,  James,  Adler,  Jung,  Horney,  Menninger,  Rank, 
Fenichel,  etc.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Open  to  qualified  advanced  seniors.  OLIVA. 

555,  556.  Psychological  Testing.  An  analysis  of  the  standardized 
aptitude,  intelligence,  vocational  and  personality  tests  now  in  use  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  administration  of  the  individual  and  group  types  of 
tests.  Prerequisite:  Open  to  all  seniors  with  a  major  or  minor  in  psychology. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  LEONARD.  (See  Graduate  Bulletin). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professor  J.  William  McGowan; 
Associate  Professor  Cyril  F.  Zebot;  Assistant  Professors  Rev.  Michael 
J.  Faidel,  Nicholas  J.  Christy;  Rev.  J.  Alves  Correia,  C.S.Sp.,  Paul  H. 
Anderson,  William  Cavanaugh,  Patrick  O'Donnell;  Lecturers  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Rice,  Arthur  D.  Gatz,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Griffin,  Marie  Kelly, 
Henry  C.  McGinnis,  Thomas  J.  Mahony. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Christian 
Social  Philosophy.  These  credits  must  include  Christian  Sociology 
101-102  and  at  least  twenty  credits  in  upper  division  Christian 
Social  Philosophy.  All  Majors  in  this  field  must  complete  Political 
Science  101-102  and  Economics  211-212. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Christian  Social 
Philosophy.  These  credits  must  include  Christian  Sociology  103-104 
and  at  least  fourteen  credits  in  upper  division  Christian  Social 
Philosophy.  All  Minors  in  this  field  must  complete  Political  Science 
101-102  and  Economics  211-212. 

ECONOMICS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required 
for  a  major  in  Economics:  211,  212,  217,  218,  319,  320,  405,  406. 
All  Economic  Majors  must  complete  Sociology,  101,  102  and 
Political  Science  101,  102. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required  for 
a  minor  in  Economics:  211,  212,  217,  218,  405,  406.  All  Economics 
Minors   must   complete   Sociology    101,    102    and    Political    Science 

101,  102. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Political 
Science.  These  credits  must  include  Political  Science  101,  102,  201, 
202,  301,  302,  401  and  at  least  seven  credits  in  upper  division 
Political  Science.  All  Majors  in  Political  Science  must  complete 
Sociology  101,  102  and  Economics  211.  212. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Political  Science. 
These  eighteen  semester  hours  must  include  Political  Science  101, 

102,  201,  202,  and  at  least  eight  credits  in  upper  division  courses. 
All  Minors  in  Political  Science  must  complete  Sociology  101,  102 
and  Economics  211,  212. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Sociology. 
These  credits  must  include  Sociology  101,  102  and  at  least  twenty 
credits  in  upper  division  Sociology.  All  Majors  in  Sociology  must 
complete  Political  Science  101,  102  and  Economics  211,  212. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Sociology. 
These  credits  must  include  Sociology  101,  102  and  at  least  fourteen 
credits  in  upper  division  Sociology.  All  Minors  in  Sociology  must 
complete  Political  Science  101,  102  and  Economics  211,  212. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

101,  102.  Christian  Sociology.  A  Christian  evaluation  of  society  and 
social  groups  and  their  problems,  such  as  health,  poverty,  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  housing,  racial  and  religious  prejudices,  family  disorganization, 
and  the  social  problems  caused  by  industrialism.  Credity  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

205,  206.  Christian  Concept  of  Society.  A  philosophical  and  scientific 
approach  to  the  concept  and  background  of  the  organic  nature  of  society, 
state  and  government  in  a  Christian  framework.  A  study  of  structural  and 
operational  patterns  of  moral  government.  Credity  Two  hours  each  semester. 

310,  311.  Christian  Social  Thought.  An  evaluation  of  current  problems 
in  economic-social  life  in  the  light  of  the  Catholic  pattern  for  the  proper 
direction  of  industrial  relations.  Emphasis  on  education  and  the  Christian 
family  as  necessary  conditions  for  a'  just  society,  according  to  the  plans  of 
Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI.  Credity  Two  hours  each  semester. 

351.  The  Christian  State.  A  study  of  the  Christian  type  state  advocated 
by  Christian  Social  Philosophy,  with  particular  emphasis  laid  upon  operational 
patterns.  Contrasts  between  the  Christian  state  and  contractual  forms  of 
state  are  established.  Prerequisite:  205-206.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

352.  General  Welfare  Patterns.  A  presentation  of  desirable  operational 
patterns  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  with  particular  attention 
paid  to  the  means  of  activating  the  proposals  set  forth  in  Rerum  Novarum 
and  Quadragesimo  Anno.  Prerequisite:  351.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

411,  412.  Christian  Democracy.  A  new  social-economic  movement 
inspired  by  traditional  Christian  principles.  New  fields  for  a  thoughtful  attack 
on  low  economic  standards  of  living;  a  positive  approach  to  social  welfare  as 
an  antidote  to  Totalitarianism,  Communism  and  Socialist  Collectivism. 
Credity  Two  hours  each  semester. 

413,  414.  Evolution  of  Society.  An  evaluation  of  social  progress,  begin- 
ning with  the  social  culture  of  Babylon  and  other  ancient  civilizations,  through 
Biblical  times,  and  continuing  to  the  present  day.  Detailed  attention  is  paid 
to  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  social  lags  later  produced  by 
industrialism.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  many  contributions  to  proper  social 
progress  made  by  Catholic  social  thought.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


ECONOMICS 

101,  102.  Economic  Geography.  A  course  in  regional  economic  geo- 
graphy giving  a  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  making  a  living. 
The  foundation  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  the  world's  major  geographic 
regions  and  of  their  present  and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials 
for  manufacture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  the  different  factors  of 
the  physical  environment  to  man's  economic  activities.  Business  Administra- 
tion Faculty.  Credity  Four  hours. 

211,  212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  and  principles  of  economics  as  they  appear  in  the  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Credity  Six  hours. 
DEPARTMENT. 
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213.  Applied  Economics.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  economic 
problems  met  in  Economics  211,  212,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  possible 
solutions.  Credit,  Three  hours.  ZEBOT. 

214.  International  Economics.  This  course  surveys  the  various  national 
economic  systems  and  explores  points  of  interrelation.  Credit.  Three  hours. 
ZEBOT. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  development 
and  theory  of  money,  credit  and  banking.  This  course  deals  with  monetary 
standards,  a  history  of  currency,  principles  of  note  issue,  and  introductory 
study  of  the  money  markets,  gold  movements,  foreign  exchange,  the  structure 
and  operation  of  commercial  banks  and  contemporary  business  credit  practices. 
It  also  treats  of  central  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  transfer  and 
collection  of  credit  items,  federal  fiscal  policies,  banking  supervision  and 
regulation,  and  the  control  of  credit.  Credit,  Three  hours.  FACULTY  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

314.  Corporation  Finance.  An  examination  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  corporate  financial  practice.  The  phases  of  promotion  and  organiza- 
tion; financial  plans;  types  of  securities  and  their  limitations;  underwriting, 
syndicating  and  selling  of  securities;  credit,  dividend,  investment  and  mainte- 
nance policies;  budgets;  expansion,  combination  and  holding  companies; 
investment  trusts;  failure,  insolvency  and  reconstruction  are  studied.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  recent  trends  and  the  problems  of  social  control.  Problems 
dealing  with  each  topic  are  used  to  supplement  the  discussion.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

405,  406.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  Chronologically  traces  the 
development  of  economic  thought  and  considers  allied  topics.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  211,  212.  Credit,  Four  hours.  ZEBOT. 

417,  418.  Labor  Economics.  A  study  of  the  workers  as  human  person- 
alities, of  social  unrest,  employment,  its  stabilization,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, living  standards,  social  insurance,  and  the  modern  labor  movement, 
and  its  objectives.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211,  212.  Credit,  Six  hours. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

101,  102.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the 
nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  political  science;  its  relationship  to  and  depend- 
ence on  other  social  sciences;  divisions  of  the  field;  basic  concepts  such  as 
state,  government,  law,  sovereignty,  constitution,  representation,  electorate 
and  political  parties.  Credit,  Four  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

201,  202.  American  Federal  Government.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
sources;  Federal  Constitution,  origin  of  parties,  party  organization,  election, 
actual  working  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  with  special  considera- 
tion of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Lectures,  Library  reading,  and  Recitations.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
DEPARTMENT. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union;  popular  control  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; state  and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the 
governor,  and  local  rural  government.  Credit,  Two  hours.  FAIDEL,  ANDER- 
SON. 
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302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems 
incident  to  city  administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  collateral  reading.  Credit,  Two  hours.  FAIDEL,  ANDERSON. 

400.  Development  of  International  Organization.  The  development 
of  international  organization  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  means  of  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes;  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  and 
1907;  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration;  the  Central  American  Court;  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice;  the  United 
Nations  and  comparisons  with  the  League  system.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
CHRISTY,  ANDERSON. 

401.  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  the  various  governments 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  showing  their  similarities  and  differences.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci.  301.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  ANDERSON. 

403.  Public  Administration  and  Management.  Deals  with  principles 
of  administration;  the  organization  of  administrative  agencies;  the  relations 
of  staff,  auxiliary,  and  line  functions;  the  financing  of  administrative  agencies; 
the  place  of  personnel  management;  the  interrelations  of  national,  state  and 
local  agencies — conflict  and  cooperation;  the  problems  of  investigation, 
inspection,  and  audit;  the  establishment  of  administrative  standards  and  the 
control  of  administrative  agencies  in  the  public  interest.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Current  World  Politics.  The  subjects  include  diplomatic,  military, 
economic,  and  social  problems  of  current  worldwide  importance.  Special 
attention  is  placed  on  the  United  States  in  her  relationships  with  the  States  of 
the  world,  in  the  light  of  present  events.  Credit,  Two  hours.  CHRISTY. 

405.  406.  History  of  Political  Thought.  Ancient  theories  since  Socrates 
and  Plato;  medieval  and  modern  theories;  impact  upon  American  Revolution 
and  Federal  Constitution  impact  upon  modern  class  legislation.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  FAIDEL. 

407,  408.  Philosophy  of  Law.  History  and  development  of  Roman  and 
English  Common  law,  modern  legal  systems,  and  their  philosophical  back- 
grounds. Constitutional,  public  and  private  law  discussed  in  the  light  of 
Christian  philosophy.  Credit,  Four  hours.  ANDERSON. 

SOCIOLOGY 

101,  102.  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  socio- 
logical concepts  with  concentration  on  the  principles  underlying  the  pheno- 
mena in  the  fields  of  Family,  Housing,  Population,  Education,  Health,  Race 
Relations  and  Crime.  Credit,  Two  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

201.  Social  Problems.  An  investigation  of  the  difficulties  which  underlie 
the  ills  of  modern  society.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McGOWAN. 

202.  Social  Pathology.  Studies  the  various  approaches  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problems  encountered  in  Sociology  201.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McGOWAN. 

203.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  Elementary  examinations  of  the 
findings  of  scientists  in  the  fields  of  Anthropology  and  Archaeology  with 
accent  on  their  applicability  to  sociological  research  into  primitive  races  and 
social  groups;  culture  diffusion,  domestication  of  animals,  cultural  acquisitions 
and  progress.  Credit,  Two  hours.  DUFFY. 
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204.  Rural  and  Urban  Society.  A  study  of  scientific  analysis  of  the 
farming  and  non-farming  rural  areas,  the  neighborhood,  the  community,  the 
suburb,  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  area.  The  meaning  and  value  and 
limitations  of  the  ecological  approach  to  the  understanding  of  sociological 
generalizations.  Credit,  Two  hours.  DEPARTMENT. 

305.  Society  and  Government.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  meaning, 
genesis  and  development  of  influential  concepts  in  Sociology  and  Political 
Science.  Derivation  and  historical  synthesis  of  familiar  expressions,  authority, 
liberty,  law,  common  welfare,  political  liberty,  coercion,  majority,  democracy 
and  equality,  with  emphasis  on  the  contributions  of  Aristotle,  Augustine, 
Mannegold,  Gregory,  Saint  Thomas,  Luther,  Calvin.  Implications  evidenced 
in  Communism,  Facism,  Nazism  and  Democracy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
DUFFY. 

306.  The  Family.  The  history  of  marriage  and  the  family;  various 
concrete  forms  of  marriage  and  family;  functions  and  organization  of  the 
family;  disorganization  and  reconstruction;  marital  adjustment  and  counsel- 
ing. Credit,  Three  hours.  DUFFY. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  Foundations  of  social  behaviour;  mechanisms 
of  social  adjustment;  application  of  psychological  principles  to  practical 
social  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SCHULTE. 

351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistics  in  Psychology.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  SCHULTE. 

401.  Population  Problems.  Population  theories,  expansive,  restrictive; 
contribution  of  Malthus;  adjustment  of  people  to  social  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: 101,  102.  Credit,  Three  hours.  SCHULTE. 

402.  Criminology.  Crime  as  a  social  phenomenon;  criminals  and  environ- 
ment; responsibility;  retribution;  protections.  Credit,  Three  hours.  McGOWAN. 

407,  408.  History  of  Social  Thought.  Contributions  of  ancient  and 
medieval  cultures  to  the  field  of  social,  economic,  political  and  religious 
thinking;  their  influences  on  later  thought.  Modern  Social  and  political  con- 
cepts; the  development  and  consequent  contributions  of  scientific  sociology. 
Credit,  Four  hours.  DUFFY. 

410.  Labor  Industrial  Relations.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  regulations 
affecting  labor;  wages,  hours,  health,  safety,  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  growth  and  operational  patterns  of  government  agencies  dealing 
with  employer-worker  relations.  Credit,  Two  hours.  McGINNIS. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS,  DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

FACULTY 

Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunby,  FA  RA Professor 

B.S.  Louisiana  State  University  1917,  FAS  1926,  C  &  GSS  1942. 
3  Campaigns  Europe.  Federal  Service  30  years 

Major  Frank  K.  Walsh,  USAF Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics 

Highland  Park  Jr.  College  1941.  Air  Force  Flying  School  1941. 
3  Campaigns  Africa  and  Europe.  Federal  Service  9  years. 

Major  George  J.  Uhrinak,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

PM  GSC  1940.  4  Campaigns  Europe. 
Federal  Service  19  years. 

Captain  William  T.  Hatter,  FA  RA Assistant  Professor 

BE  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  CoUege  1937.  Adv.  O.C.  FAS  1944. 
3  years  European  Theatre.  Federal  Service  9  years. 

Captain  Alfred  C.  Bieri,  FA  RA , Assistant  Professor 

BS  Colorado  State  A  and  M  College  1941.  Adv.  O.C.  FAS  1949. 
3  years  European  and  Pacific  Theatres.  Federal  Service  8  years. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Cliburn,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

Copiah  Lincoln  Jr.  College  1941.  Air  Force  Flying  School  1942. 
USAF  Ord.  School  1948.  AROTCIC  1948. 
1  Campaign  Europe.  Federal  Service  7  years. 

1st  Lieutenant  William  P.  Thompson,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

Air  Force  Flying  School  1943.  Air  Univ.  1946. 

Univ.  of  Alabama  AROTC  1948.  Federal  Service  7  years. 

Warrant  Officer  (J.G.)  Ashel  Browning,  USAF Instructor 

AFAIS  1943.  1  Campaign  North  Pacific. 
Federal  Service  10  years. 

Master  Sergeant  Martin  A.  Demling,  FA  RA Instructor 

SNCOC-FAS  1946.  7  Campaigns  Europe. 
Federal  Service  13  years. 
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Master  Sergeant  James  T.  Doherty,  FA  RA Instructor 

LLB  Univ.  of  Baltimore  1938.  AAAS  1946.  TIS  1944. 
Middle  East  Theatre  %Yi  years.  Federal  Service  9  years. 

Master  Sergeant  Irvin  T.  Smith,  FA  RA Instructor 

FAS  OCS  1948.  Btry.  Exec.  1944. 

2  Campaigns  Europe.  Federal  Service  9  years. 

Master  Sergeant  Harold  F.  Show  alter,  FA  RA Instructor 

MSFAS  1940.  FAS  SNCOC  1946.  FTVC  1946. 
4  Campaigns  Europe.  Federal  Service  19  years. 

Master  Sergeant  Clinton  R.  Shipley,  USAF Instructor 

AF  Administrative  School  1940. 

European  Theatre  6  years.  Federal  Service  12  years. 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  F.  Shedlock,  FA  RA Instructor 

CITNS  1946. 

Federal  Service  7  years. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  A.  Simpson,  FA  RA Instructor 

FAI  &  S  1940.  SNCOC-FAS  1946. 
Federal  Service  20  years. 

Staff  Sergeant  Thomas  S.  Ireland,  USAF Instructor 

Newfoundland  Base  Command  2  years. 
Federal  Service  8  years. 

Staff  Sergeant  James  G.  Acey,  USAF Instructor 

AF  E  and  O  School  1940. 

North  Atlantic  Theatre  3  years.  Federal  Service  7  years. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  of  the  Duquesne 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  maintains  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  for  Field  Artillery 
and  for  Air  Force  Administration. 

The  Mission  of  the  Department.  The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
has  two  missions.  The  first  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have  the  qualities 
and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development  as 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  of  the  United  States.  The  second  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  intelligent  citizenship  within  the  student  and  to  give  him 
such  basic  military  training  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  military 
service  if  he  becomes  a  member  thereof.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
"Leadership"  to  assist  Duquesne  men  in  meeting  any  situation  in  life  with 
success  and  honor.  The  development  of  physical  fitness,  good  posture  and 
military  bearing  is  stressed. 

Organization.  The  staff  and  faculty  of  the  department  are  detailed 
from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Federal  Government  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  supplies  used  in  the  department  including  uniforms  and  text 
books.  Courses  are  prescribed  and  methods  of  instruction  followed  which  will 
give  the  student  the  breadth  of  vision  desired  in  the  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  will  give  him  practical  knowledge  in  the  performance  of  military 
duties.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  are  designated 
ROTC  Cadets.  Cadets  are  not  members  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  and  are 
not  subject  to  military  law  or  the  Articles  of  War  but  are  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  University. 

Basic  and  Advanced  Courses.  There  are  two  courses  each  consisting 
of  two  years.  The  Basic  Course  corresponds  to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  These  two  years  are  required  of  all  non-veteran  students  in  the  courses 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
School  of  Education  and  School  of  Music.  Veteran  students  are  given  credit 
for  one  or  two  years  of  the  Basic  Course  for  honorably  terminated  active 
service  of  six  months  or  one  year  respectively. 

The  Advanced  Course  corresponds  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
course  is  elective.  Having  enrolled  in  a  course  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
will  complete  the  two  years.  The  Army  or  Air  Force  authorities  may  in  certain 
cases  on  recommendation  of  the  president  authorize  a  student  to  drop  the 
course. 

Commission.  Graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  are  awarded  commis- 
sions in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  or  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  An  opportunity  for  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Air  Force  is 
open  to  those  students  whose  records  entitle  them  to  be  designated  as  Disting- 
uished Military  Students.  Regular  commissions  are  also  awarded  to  officers 
of  the  Reserve  forces  who  are  successful  in  a  competitive  tour  of  active  service 
following  graduation. 

Academic  Credit.  Credit  toward  graduation  of  two  hours  per  semester  is 
awarded  for  the  Basic  Course.  The  academic  credit  for  the  Advanced  Course 
is  three  hours  per  semester.  This  counts  as  elective  credit  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  in  most  courses  of  each  college  and  school  in  which  the  Basic 
Course  is  required. 
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Eligibility.  For  the  Basic  Course  a  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  able  to  pass  a  physical  examination  and  between  fourteen  (14) 
and  twenty  six  (26)  years  of  age.  For  the  Advanced  Course  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  Basic  Course,  passing  of  a  screening  test,  approval  of  the  Dean 
and  recommendation  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  or  the 
Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics  are  required.  The  number  of  students 
who  may  be  accepted  for  the  Advanced  Course  is  established  by  a  quota 
allotted  to  the  University  by  the  services.  Qualified  veterans  may  be  accepted 
into  the  Advanced  Course  directly.  Credit  toward  advanced  standing  is 
allowed  for  work  completed  at  other  Senior  ROTC  units  and  under  prescribed 
regulations  for  that  completed  at  Junior  ROTC  units.  Students  who  are 
conscientious  objectors,  present  or  former  members  of  subversive  organizations 
or  who  have  been  convicted  of  serious  offenses  by  a  court  are  not  eligible. 

Uniform  and  Allowances.  The  complete  uniform  of  the  same  pattern 
and  material  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  officers  uniform  and  including  the 
doeskin  overcoat  and  russet  shoes  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  To  cover 
losses  or  unwarranted  damage  to  the  uniform  a  small  deposit  is  made  with 
the  University  Treasurer.  This  is  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  when  the  uniform  is  turned  in  for  summer  storage. 

A  monetary  allowance  of  ninety  cents  (90j£)  per  day  for  up  to  nineteen 
and  a  half  (19^)  months,  totalling  approximately  #530.00,  is  paid  in  monthly 
payments  to  students  while  pursuing  the  Advanced  Course. 

Summer  Camp.  Each  Advanced  Course  student  attends  one  summer 
camp.  This  camp  is  of  six  weeks  duration.  It  is  usually  attended  between  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  Advanced  Course.  Under  exceptional  circum- 
stances authority  may  be  obtained  to  permit  attendance  after  completing  the 
Basic  Course  or  after  completing  the  second  year  of  the  Advanced  Course. 
The  camp  affords  application  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  previous 
school  years  including  qualification  in  arms.  A  comprehensive  athletic  program 
utilizing  the  golf  and  tennis  courts,  ball  diamonds,  swimming  pools  and  other 
facilities  of  the  posts  is  conducted.  Evening  social  and  recreational  activities 
are  conducted  on  the  posts.  Rail  transportation  to  and  from  camp,  all  living 
expenses  and  any  necessary  medical  care  is  furnished  by  the  Government. 
Students  are  paid  seventy  five  dollars  per  month  while  at  camp. 

Selective  Service.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  authorizes  the 
deferment  from  the  draft  of  students  up  to  an  allotted  quota  who  are  in  good 
standing  in  the  ROTC  and  their  academic  work  and  who  agree  to  perform 
twenty  four  month  military  service  as  commissioned  officers  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  college  course,  subject  to  call  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Air  Force. 

Rifle  Team.  A  University  rifle  team  is  sponsored  by  this  department. 
All  ROTC  Cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  for  places  on  the  team.  The  rifle 
team  is  recognized  as  a  minor  sport  and  its  members  are  eligible  for  the  award 
of  the  University  letter.  The  team  competes  in  matches  with  other  colleges. 

Honor  Socities.  This  department  sponsors  the  Pershing  Rifles  (a 
National  Honor  Military  Society)  and  Scabbard  and  Blade  (National  Honorary 
Military  Fraternity),  and  Arnold  Air  Cadet  Society. 
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CURRICULUM 

Basic  Course.  Military  and  Air  Science  I  and  II. 

101,  102.  Military  and  Air  Science.  Leadership  to  include  drill  and 
exercise  of  command.  Basic  military  subjects  including  Sanitation,  Hygiene 
and  First  Aid;  Map  Reading;  Military  Policy  of  the  U.  S.;  Evolution  of  War- 
fare; Personnel  Management;  Elements  of  National  Power,  etc.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 

201,  202.  Military  Science.  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership 
stressing  development  of  poise  and  confidence  in  command  positions  and 
small  unit  combat  exercises;  sixty  hours  of  elementary  tactics  and  technique 
of  Field  Artillery.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 

201,  202.  Air  Science.  Continuation  of  Leadership,  Drill  and  Exercise 
of  Command.  Introduction  to  Aeronautics,  Applied  Air  Power;  thirty  hours 
in  Air  Administration  and  Military  Management.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 

Advanced  Course.  Military  and  Air  Science  III  and  IV. 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership  with 
warrants  in  the  cadet  corps  and  including  command  of  units.  More  advanced 
Field  Artillery  Tactics  and  Technique  including  Battery  Executive;  Tactics; 
Gunnery;  Supply  and  Evacuation;  Weapons  and  Marksmanship  including 
rifle  firing  on  range.  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

301,  302.  Air  Science.  Continuation  of  leadership  with  warrants  in  the 
cadet  corps  and  command  of  units.  Global  problems  as  illustrated  in  World 
War  II;  Logistics;  Air  Operations;  Ninety  hours  in  Air  Administration; 
Supply.  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

Summer  Camp.  Artillery:  Tentatively  scheduled  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  Air  Force:  Tentatively  scheduled  at  Langley  AF  Base, 
Virginia. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership  with 
commissions  in  the  cadet  corps  and  assignment  to  command  and  staff  positions 
with  cadet  batteries  and  assignments  in  instructing  in  classes  and  at  drills. 
More  advanced  general  military  subjects  including  Military  Law;  Military 
Administration;  Military  Teaching  Methods  and  Psychological  Warfare. 
Advanced  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Field  Artillery  including  the  military 
team;  Gunnery;  Command  and  Staff;  Military  Intelligence  and  new  develop- 
ments. Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

Completion  of  this  course  will  fit  the  student  to  assume  duties  of  a  battery 
officer  in  a  field  artillery  unit. 

401,  402.  Air  Science.  Administration  and  Military  Management. 
Continuation  of  leadership  with  commissions  in  the  cadet  corps  and  assign- 
ment to  command  and  staff  positions  with  cadet  squadrons  and  assignments 
in  instructing  in  classes  and  at  drills.  Applied  Fields  of  Officer  Orientation, 
USAF  Air  Inspector  General's  Department,  Military  Law  and  Boards, 
Military  Teaching  Methods,  Air  Force  Management,  Career  Management. 
Fifty  hours  of  Air  Administration.  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Six  semester 
hours. 

Completion  of  this  course  will  fit  the  student  to  assume  administrative 
assignments  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  on  an  Air  Force  Base. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS  1948-1949 
SENIORS 

Abraham,  James  Issa Jeannette,  Pa. 

Ayers,  Frank  Edward Pittsburgh 

Baklarz,  Leonard Braddock 

Bartone,  John  Charles Erie 

Bauer,  Daniel  George Pittsburgh 

Behr,  Jeanne  Marie Pittsburgh 

Bieranowski,  Leonard  Paul Pittsburgh 

Bleichner,  W.  Richard Pittsburgh 

Bonistall,  Clifford Pittsburgh 

Boyce,  Eugene  E. . Pittsburgh 

Bouma,  Paul  Edwin Coraopolis 

Brieck,  William  A.,  Jr McKeesport 

Brown,  William  O Pittsburgh 

Buzza,  Robert  James Pittsburgh 

Cancilla,  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Carlin,  Collins  Leo Pittsburgh 

Cebulski,  Francis  L Pittsburgh 

Celender,  Lawrence  Eugene Pittsburgh 

Ciminara,  Joseph  Anthony Waterbury,  Conn. 

Cipa,  Elmer  Gregory Pittsburgh 

Circosta,  Albert McKeesport 

Cohen,  Phillip  Willard New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Corbaci,  Leopoldo  Marc Pittsburgh 

Cordera,  Querino  F Schenley 

Cotter,  Colleen Charleroi 

Cotter,  John  Glenn Charleroi 

Coyne,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Crable,  John  Vincent Ellwood  City 

Cummings,  John  Paul Glenshaw 

Daugherty,  William  Patrick Carnegie 

David,  Ralph Pittsburgh 

Dean,  Charles  William Brackenridge 

Deasy,  Daniel  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Dignan,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Dixon,  John  Regis McKeesport 

Doheny,  Noel Pittsburgh 

Donovan,  John  Francis,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Dowd,  William  Francis Pittsburgh 

Dowdy,  Richard  S Pittsburgh 

Dudek,  Joseph  Henry Pittsburgh 

Duerring,  Burton  Carl Pittsburgh 

Easly,  Stephen  Henry Hastings 

Eddy,  Edward  Francis Pittsburgh 

Edwards,  John  William Roscoe 

Emge,  James  F Pittsburgh 

Falsetti,  Robert  Edmund Ford  Cliff 

Farrell,  Maxwell  A Pittsburgh 

Farrell,  Paul  T Beaver 

Ferlic,  Fran  A Lorain,  Ohio 

Ford,  George  Joseph,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Foster,  Helen  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Friedrich,  August  James,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Gallagher,  Francis  Edward Mauch  Chunk 
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Gallo,  William Apollo 

Gehring,  Paul  A.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Ghetian,  Ted Glassport 

Glaid,  Andrew  Joseph  III Pittsburgh 

Glod,  Adele  L Pittsburgh 

Gori,  P.  Thomas Clairton 

Griffith,  Blair  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Hanzel,  Paul  Charles Pittsburgh 

Heimbuecher,  Leonard  James Pittsburgh 

Helling,  Joseph  Thompson Ellwood  City 

Higgins,  John  Francis Pittsburgh 

Hobai,  Andrew. . Pittsburgh 

Hoeger,  Carl  Heinz Pittsburgh 

Huston,  Mary  Ann Glenshaw 

Hyczewski,  Florian  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Jacisin,  Robert  Joseph Munhall 

Jakiela,  Thaddeus  Anthony Braddock 

Kamenjar,  William  Blair Natrona 

Kane,  William  Joseph Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Charles  Robert Pittsburgh 

Kernan,  Hugh  Michael Aspinwall 

Kovalcik,  Joseph  M Uniontown 

Krahe,  Francis  John Tarentum 

Lackner,  Dan  R Pittsburgh 

Langland,  Paul  Leo Butler 

Larkin,  James  John Pittsburgh 

Leddy,  James  Gregory Toledo,  Ohio 

Leinberger,  Margot  Helen Monongahela 

Lentz,  Mark  M Springdale 

Lenz,  Donald  Hayes Pittsburgh 

Liston,  Loretta Uniontown 

Lucey,  John  Francis Pittsburgh 

Macura,  Edward Braddock 

Magee,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Maloney,  James  Francis Pittsburgh 

Marutiak,  Peter  Jay California 

Mattie,  Mario  George Emeigh 

McCarthy,  John  J Pittsburgh 

McDermott,  Clare  B Pittsburgh 

McGinnis,  Clare  Mary Midway 

McGinness,  Gerald  T McKeesport 

McGrath,  Patrick  Francis Pittsburgh 

McKenna,  Paul  Joseph McKeesport 

McQuillan,  Peggy  Ann Louisville,  Ky. 

Mellett,  Thomas  Paul Pittsburgh 

Meluch,  Andrew  D Pittsburgh 

Meluch,  Emma  B.. Pittsburgh 

Meluch,  George  Richard Pittsburgh 

Meyers,  Joseph  G Wilkinsburg 

Montgomery,  Maryland  Lee Duquesne 

Mosti,  Myron  Eugene Steubenville,  Ohio 

Mulvihill,  Bernard,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Murphy,  Austin  John Belle  Vernon 

Murray,  James  Robert Braddock 

Murray,  John Pittsburgh 

Murray,  Russell  Anthony Munhall 

Noble,  Howard  James Pittsburgh 
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O'Connor,  John  Michael New  Haven,  Conn. 

O'Kane,  Patricia  M.. Pittsburgh 

O'Leary,  James  Francis Pittsburgh 

O'Leska,  Mary  Jane  P Clairton 

Otterson,  James  Alexander Pittsburgh 

Patarlis,  Thomas  George Pittsburgh 

Pessolano,  Arsenio  A Pittsburgh 

Power,  Thomas  H Pittsburgh 

Preston,  Paul  J East  Brady 

Prytulak,  Marie  Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Quinlin,  John  Joseph. Pittsburgh 

Regan,  Thomas  Martin Pittsburgh 

Reitler,  Richard  Dale Pittsburgh 

Roadman,  Harry  E Wilkinsburg 

Rule,  Anne  Marie McKeesport 

Russo,  Tony  N. .  . .  ■. New  Castle 

Sams,  Stanley Munhali 

Schreiner,  Richard Pittsburgh 

Schulz,  Alan  D Pittsburgh 

Seligson,  Paul  Jay. Pittsburgh 

Session,  Mary  Abbie Clairton 

Shaginaw,  Donald  Hughes Coraopolis 

Shields,  Mary  Agnes Pittsburgh 

Siemon,  John  Wesley Pittsburgh 

Skantar,  Michael  Joseph East  Pittsburgh 

Smith,  William  Claney Pittsburgh 

Stahoviak,  William Pittsburgh 

States,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Styslinger,  Robert  C , Pittsburgh 

Sweeney,  Thomas,  Jr Jeannette 

Swindell,  Carl  K Pittsburgh 

Snyder,  James  L Pittsburgh 

Terry,  Gilbert,  Jr. .  . . Kittanning 

Tocci,  Vincent  Rosario Sewickley 

Tomedolskey,  William  Bradford Glassport 

Tuch,  Joseph  A Houtzdale 

Ubois,  Josephine  Marie Ambridge 

Vargo,  Alexander McKeesport 

Vargo,  Michael Canonsburg 

Vujaklia,  Alexander Pittsburgh 

Washington,  Linn Pittsburgh 

Watson,  James  Warren Pittsburgh 

Watson,  Thomas  B Munhali 

Weis,  George  M Pittsburgh 

Weis,  Thomas  F Pittsburgh 

Weisend,  Paul  Francis McKees  Rocks 

White,  John  Edward Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  John  O. . . . Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  Leon  David Braddock 

Wingard,  Edward  David Pittsburgh 

Wisniewski,  Andrew  J Pittsburgh 

Witter,  Jean  M.  Peindl Pittsburgh 

Wood,  Laura  Ann . ; Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Glenn  Lewis Pittsburgh 

Yancey,  William  T Pittsburgh 

Young,  William  John Dover,  Ohio 

Zilka,  John,  Jr Bentley ville 
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JUNIORS 

Abbatangelo,  David  D Duquesne 

Abdou,  George  John,  Jr. Bridgeville 

Alaimo,  Charles  Benjamin Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Algier,  Thomas  Justin Pittsburgh 

Almendarez,  Jesus  Mendez Falfurrias,  Texas 

Angino,  Dominic Duquesne 

Anthony,  Joseph  J Pittsburgh 

Anzulewicz,  Clement  John Shamokin 

Ashoff,  Edwin  F Homestead 

Balta,  Louis Clairton 

Bangert,  Leo  Patrick New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barie,  Walter  P Pittsburgh 

Barr,  Audrey  Jean Pittsburgh 

Bateman,  Samuel  John,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Baysek,  Louis  John,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Beno,  John McKeesport 

Berkopec,  Frank  Louis Pittsburgh 

Betasso,  Sebastian  Richard Freeport 

Bich,  George  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Bird,  Alford  Joseph,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Blank,  Joseph  Kenneth Sturgeon 

Bluemling,  William  John Pittsburgh 

Bones,  Mary  Teresa Junior,  W.  Va. 

Bossinger,  Irene  M East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Botti,  Anthony Wilmerding 

Boyle,  William  Edward Richmond,  Va. 

Braum,  Thomas  Charles West  Elizabeth 

Briskey,  Richard  John Pittsburgh 

Browne,  Paul  James Pittsburgh 

Buchheit,  Charles  R.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Burik,  George McKees  Rocks 

Burkhart,  Paul  R Pittsburgh 

Burkovich,  Walter  M Rankin 

Cajka,  Gasper  James Butler 

Cardamone,  Louis  J Pittsburgh 

Carey,  John  Joseph Waterbury,  Conn. 

Carr,  Harry  F Braddock 

Caruso,  Mary  Dorothy Masontown 

Chase,  Harold  William Lawrence,  Mass. 

Chirichigno,  Louise  G Pittsburgh 

Cicco,  Giacomo  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Cicero,  Frank  J Pittsburgh 

Cina,  Robert  Santo Monessen 

Coghe,  Edward  Robert Pittsburgh 

Colautti,  Aldo Pittsburgh 

Connelly,  Ruth  Theresa Nangatuck,  Conn. 

Conner,  James  Robert Pittsburgh 

Corbett,  Francis  Patrick Pittsburgh 

Corey,  Howard  S.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Coyne,  James  Michael Pittsburgh 

Creehan,  William  Thomas Castle  Shannon 

Crouch,  George  William Munhall 

Cunningham,  Andrew  Lawrence Charlestown,  S.  C. 

Cupen,  Bernardine Trinidad,  B.W.I. 

Daltorio,  Eugene  Oreste New  Castle 
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Denner,  Ruth S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Dettore,  Frank  Howard Canonsburg 

Deutsch,  Ira  Armand Pittsburgh 

DeVincentis,  Edward Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DiDonato,  Armido Pittsburgh 

DiPasquale,  Frank Pittsburgh 

DiRicco,  Vincent  Liberty Pittsburgh 

Dixon,  James  Francis McKeesport 

Dixon,  Wesley Pittsburgh 

Dobos,  Michael  Vincent Donora 

Doersch,  Betty  Ada Castle  Shannon 

Doersch,  Dorothy  Alberta Castle  Shannon 

Dolan,  John Wilkinsburg 

Donahue,  Richard  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Donoghue,  John  F Pittsburgh 

Dougherty,  Leo  P Pittsburgh 

Dudiak,  George Clairton 

Duhig,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Duritsa,  Earl  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Egan,  John  Edward Oil  City 

Elia,  Raymond  Joseph Farrell 

Esrick,  William  John Cheswick 

Facchine,  Felix  B Meadville 

Feldman,  Mervin  Bernard Duquesne 

Ferraro,  Joseph  R Hillsville 

Fichter,  Donald  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Flaherty,  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Franke,  Herman  F Pittsburgh 

Fritz,  Harry  Edwin Springdale 

Furey,  Edward  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Gadol,  Albert Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Raymond  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Gantt,  Edward  Wesley Pittsburgh 

Gardille,  Eugene  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Gesk,  William  N Pittsburgh 

Giannini,  Aldo  E Turtle  Creek 

Giesey,  Joseph  L.,  Jr Wilkinsburg 

Gilberti,  Jack Pittsburgh 

Glickstein,  Herbert McKeesport 

Glotnis,  Adam  Edward New  Kensington 

Gmitter,  Thomas  Edward Connellsville 

Godzak,  Rudolph Webster 

Goral,  Walter  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Graham,  John  Thomas Bellevue 

Gray,  Frederick  G.  III. Pittsburgh 

Grebulunas,  Ruth  Marie Homestead 

Green,  Paul  G.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Grence,  Anthony  C Butler 

Gualtieri,  Frank  Anthony Coraopolis 

Gumberg,  Stanley Pittsburgh 

Habetler,  George  J Pittsburgh 

Harkins,  George  Robert Pittsburgh 

Harman,  David  M McKeesport 

Harmuth,  Charles  Moore Bridgeville 

Helwig,  Edward  J Pittsburgh 

Helwig,  Lawrence Pittsburgh 

Herbst,  Gordon  J Pittsburgh 
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Higgins,  Charles  Anthony Arnold 

Higgiston,  John  J Waterbury,  Conn. 

Hirko,  Andrew  George Pittsburgh 

Hohman,  Francis  William Sharon 

Holubowicz,  Harry  E Cudahy,  Wis. 

Horrigan,  John  Joseph Waterbury,  Conn. 

Hrnciar,  Alvin  L Brackenridge 

Hurley,  Patricia  J Greensburg 

Hutchinson,  Jesse  P Butler 

Jacobelli,  William  A Pittsburgh 

James,  Robert  G Pittsburgh 

Janose,  Henry  E Ellwood  City 

Jones,  Harry  E.,  Jr Aspinwall 

Jones,  Roland Pittsburgh 

Kane,  Thomas  Charles Munhall 

Kambisios,  George  N Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kargle,  Audrey  M. Glassport 

Kaufman,  Louis  Richard Pittsburgh 

Kearns,  John  Kenneth Aliquippa 

Kennedy,  Thomas  G Pittsburgh 

Keslar,  Leroy  Richard Connellsville 

Kiefer,  George  William Pittsburgh 

Knipling,  Savier. Pittsburgh 

Kosh,  Patrick  Michael Donora 

Kraly,  Michael McKeesport 

Lang,  Helga  M York 

Lauffer,  Edward  Leech Apollo 

Laurent,  Joseph  David Pittsburgh 

Ledonne,  Samuel  James Pittsburgh 

Leedham,  Frederick  S.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Lester,  Raymond  Myers,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Levitt,  George Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  David  Arnold Pittsburgh 

Liberati,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Loebig,  George  Elmer Pittsburgh 

Logue,  John  M Pittsburgh 

MacVeigh,  John  N Pittsburgh 

Maglione,  Gennaro  P Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Majkut,  Joseph  D Homestead 

Manning,  Charles  E.,  Jr Emsworth 

Maranowski,  Norbert Pittsburgh 

Marshall,  Donald  B Bellevue 

Martino,  Leonard  Lee Butler 

Matta,  Michael  V McKeesport 

Maurer,  Robert  Joseph Pittsburgh 

McCann,  William  Joseph Pittsburgh 

McCarthy,  Paul  Robert Carnegie 

McDonald,  Dolores  Jean Pittsburgh 

McGinley,  William  Bernard Pittsburgh 

McGregor,  James  Augustine Carnegie 

Mcintosh,  John  Joseph Bellevue 

McKinley,  William Pittsburgh 

McLaughlin,  Arthur  Leo Pittsburgh 

McMackin,  John  Charles Pittsburgh 

McMahon,  Frank  Bernard Pittsburgh 

McNaughton,  Lois  Rita Library 

Meder,  Joseph  John Pittsburgh 
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Merryman,  John  Bernert Steubenville,  Ohio 

Miceli,  Joseph  Charles Pittsburgh 

Mietus,  Leonard  Stanley Barnesboro 

Mihalik,  Frank  Melvin Aliquippa 

Miller,  John  Robert Bellevue 

Moran,  Vincent  Jerome Toledo,  Ohio 

Morrissey,  John  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Mullen,  Mary  Louise Clairton 

Mulvihill,  Dennis  Edward Pittsburgh 

Murphy,  Huberta  Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Murphy,  James  Gerald,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Nace,  Ethel  Marie Harrisburg 

Navaroli,  Elmo  John McKeesport 

Noone,  Kathleen  Theresa Pittsburgh 

Nowak,  Walter Carnegie 

Oberdin,  Doris  Catherine Council  Bluff,  Iowa 

O'Connell,  Stephen  P.,  Jr Munhall 

Oeler,  Karl  R Duquesne 

Onaitis,  Joseph  P Braddock 

O'Toole,  James  Charles Monessen 

Palick,  Helen  T Reading 

Palmer,  Charles  F Bridgeville 

Panian,  Frank  C Pittsburgh 

Papa,  Ralph Pittsburgh 

Passavant,  John  Ellsworth,  Jr Ambridge 

Passera,  Robert  Thomas Clairton 

Pellegrini,  Edmund  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Pentin,  Alfred Pittsburgh 

Philbin,  John  Patrick Pittsburgh 

Pisani,  Albert  Louis Shamokin 

Pisano,  William  Roch Punxsutawney 

Pizzuto,  Anthony  Ernest Pittsburgh 

Planinsek,  Henry  Joseph,  Jr Forrest  City 

Pollum,  Charles  Thomas Bethlehem 

Popovich,  Stoyan McKeesport 

Porter,  Camille  Chaney Pittsburgh 

Province,  Loren  Theodore Belle  Vernon 

Quinn,  James  Regis Connellsville 

Radzinski,  Edward  Joseph Kingston 

Razborsek,  Frank  C Coverdale 

Reider,  Richard  Arnold Rochester 

Reiss,  William  Joseph Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Rhoads,  George  Edward Shenandoah 

Rosenberg,  Jason Lawrence,  Mass. 

Ryan,  Marygrace  C Dover,  N.  J. 

Sauter,  Charles  Jacob New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scannell,  Raymond  Francis Bellevue 

Schick,  Mary  Rose Louisville,  Ky. 

Schirra,  Bernard  Peter Pittsburgh 

Schram,  Robert  Martin Pittsburgh 

Schwab,  Robert  D Pittsburgh 

Sealund,  Philip Pittsburgh 

Seiger,  Marvin  Stanley Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Semento,  Louis  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Shapiro,  Walter  William Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sharrocks,  Charles  William West  Elizabeth 

Shepherd,  William  Paul Pittsburgh 
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Short,  Joseph  Paul Pittsburgh 

Shuman,  William  A Nemacolin 

Sigler,  Charles  Joseph Sharron 

Skendrovich,  Steve  Gerald Farrell 

Skvarek,  Clement  A Mocanaqua 

Sliwiak,  Matthew  J Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Ralph  Edward Greensburg 

Sniezek,  Edward  Stanley New  Castle 

Spasbo,  Lawrence  P Broughton 

Spelman,  James  A Munhall 

Spryn,  Michael Lyndora 

Stankewicz,  Edward  Stephen Pittsburgh 

Stanko,  Michael  R Butler 

Stetler,  Charles  E Pittsburgh 

Stroncer,  Stephen  John New  York,  N.  Y. 

Studenic,  Joseph Bellaire,  Ohio 

Sullivan,  Wynn  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Sutton,  William  Robert Pittsburgh 

Trainor,  Beery  Rae Clairton 

Tress,  John  Joseph Beaver  Falls 

Ujevich,  Robert  Matthew Clairton 

Urban,  Edward  John Homestead 

Viera,  Gil Porto  Rico 

Vinci  guerra,  Robert  Richard Swiss  vale 

Vogel,  Mary  Frances Reading 

Walaski,  Leonard  Joseph Mayfield 

Wegemer,  Donald  Edmond Saint  Marys 

Weinzettle,  James  Daniel Pittsburgh 

Weisgerber,  John  Homer West  Newton 

Welsh,  John  James W.  Homestead 

Wernersbach,  James  F Akron,  Ohio 

West,  Robert  William Dickerson  Run 

Wetzel,  Edward  Louis Pittsburgh 

Wilamowski,  Mitchell  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Wilhelm,  Marie  Annette Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  Charles  Wesley Pittsburgh 

Wilt,  John  Francis Tarentum 

Wolf,  Paul  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Robert  Edmund Pittsburgh 

Yockel,  Donald  Walter Pittsburgh 

Zuro,  Joseph  Edward McKeesport 

SOPHOMORES 

Albaugh,  James  Henry Aliquippa 

Ambrose,  Patrick  J Pittsburgh 

Andiorio,  Charles  Eugene Pittsburgh 

Angert,  Joseph  Paul McKees  Rocks 

Arnold,  Robert  P Pittsburgh 

Bailey,  Donald  P Glenshaw 

Bailey,  Thomas  Foley West  Mifflin 

Bartiromo,  Anthony  P Pittsburgh 

Bindas,  Joseph  George Arnold 

Blasco,  Philip  Louis Pittsburgh 

Bonino,  John  J Freeport 

Bonnett,  William  Roy Bridgeville 

Boyle,  Charles  Emmett Pittsburgh 
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Boyle,  Harry  Lewis. . Pittsburgh 

Bracaglia,  John  James Tyre 

Brady,  Richard  Patrick Monongahela 

Brown,  Clair Belle  Vernon 

Brown,  David  Charles Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Mary  Lou Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Robert  Michael Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Ronald  Lee Pittsburgh 

Brzozowski,  Walter  Raymond McKees  Rocks 

Buddhu,  Veronica  Raoti Tunapuna,  Trinidad 

Buhl,  Raymond  Hugh Pittsburgh 

Cappelli,  Michael  G Bridgeville 

Carb,  Saul Pittsburgh 

Carman,  William  Searles Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Celento,  Joseph  Stephen Canonsburg 

Childs,  Robert  L Pleasant  Hills 

Christoff,  Lois  Norene Pittsburgh 

Christopher,  Frank  Howard Wilkinsburg 

Ciaccio,  Clarence  Joseph Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Ciemielewski,  Alphonse Pittsburgh 

Cipolla,  Francis  Ralph Pittsburgh 

Clair,  John  A Pittsburgh 

Codan,  George Pittsburgh 

Cohen,  Morris  Alfred New  York,  N.  Y. 

Comensky,  William  James Pittsburgh 

Conley,  James  Marvin Carnegie 

Connelly,  Thomas Oakmont 

Conroy,  Helen  Patricia Falls  Church,  Va. 

Coyle,  James  Joseph Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cummings,  Marvin Newton,  Mass. 

Curley,  John  M. . Pittsburgh 

DeCaro,  John  Cecil Greensburg 

Dembriski,  Edwin  Walter Pittsburgh 

DeValeria,  Herman  Damien Arnold 

Dixon,  Robert  Francis McKeesport 

Doerr,  Howard  Blair Pittsburgh 

Domville,  William  Manning Pittsburgh 

Donovan,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Donovan,  Robert  Bernard Pittsburgh 

Dorchak,  Steve Houston 

Dorn,  Kenneth  John Pittsburgh 

Dorsa,  Lawrence  Rodger Englewood,  N.  J. 

Dudas,  Joseph  Martin Monessen 

Duffett,  John  Warren Pittsburgh 

Duralia,  Emil  M Glassport 

Dushaw,  Bert  P Pittsburgh 

Eggleston,  Kenneth  Phelps Wilmerding 

Emrick,  E.  Roy Ben  Avon 

Endres,  Mary  Helen Salem,  Ohio 

Erdman,  William  Charles Pittsburgh 

Factor,  Anne  Patricia Natrona 

Farinella,  Anthony  Thomas Carnegie 

Fichter,  Walter  John Pittsburgh 

Fiedler,  Howard  William Pittsburgh 

Fiore,  Angelo  Christopher Homestead 

Fisher,  Paul  Andrew Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Fitzgerald,  Louis  David Pittsburgh 
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Franciuk,  Mercia W.  Homestead 

Frauenheim,  William  Aloysius Glenshaw 

Gabany,  Suzanne  Alberta Pittsburgh 

Galabinski,  Matthew Glenshaw 

George,  Henry Waynes  burg 

Getsie,  Cyril  J North  Braddock 

Gilboy,  Thomas  E New  Castle 

Gilchrist,  William  James Manor 

Gillespie,  Charles  A Washington 

Gilson,  Cletus  Oliver Pittsburgh 

Giovannini,  Pierino  Joseph Homestead 

Glaid,  Mary  E Pittsburgh 

Goldsmith,  Sidney  Lawrence Margate  City,  N.  J. 

Graham,  James  William Pittsburgh 

Hague,  Catherine  A Pittsburgh 

Hahn,  Raymond  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Haley,  James Pittsburgh 

Hamar,  Andrew Duquesne 

Hammer,  William  Edward Beaver  Falls  • 

Hargreaves,  Donald  William Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Harris,  John  Robert Aliquippa 

Hasley,  Raymond  George Pittsburgh 

Hearn,  John  Barry Pittsburgh 

Hedberg,  Raymond  David Taunton,  Mass. 

Henke,  Donald  Anthony Carnegie 

Hesko,  Genevieve  Elaine Farrell 

Holland,  Thomas  Robert Kane 

Holmes,  William  Roy Port  Vue 

Horst,  Wallace  Eugene Canonsburg 

Horvatin,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Imgrund,  Alfred  T Schellsburg 

Jacob,  Francis  Joseph New  Castle 

Jawitz,  Alan  Norton New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johns,  Richard  Francis Pittsburgh 

Johns,  William  Anthony Washington 

Johnston,  Mary  Louise Pittsburgh 

Jollie,  Dominic  C Pittsburgh 

Jones,  Regis  Robert Rayland,  Ohio 

Jordanoff,  Patsy Homestead 

Kanda,  Anthony  G Trenton,  N.  J. 

Kanoza,  Mitchell McKees  Rocks 

Kasten,  Raymond  C Duquesne 

Kaylor,  Jeanne  Carroll Pittsburgh 

Keitzer,  Elsa  Emilie Munhall 

Kelleher,  Frank  Andrew Pittsburgh 

Kelly,  Francis  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Kenausis,  William  Ralph Waterbury,  Conn. 

Kilkeary,  Edward  Regis Pittsburgh 

Klingmeyer,  Charles  Edward New  Castle 

Knipling,  Cyril  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Kocur,  John  Anthony Springdale 

Kohlbeck,  Joseph  August Pittsburgh 

Kohler,  William  Norbert Terrace 

Kosco,  Francis  Robert Coraopolis 

Kraynick,  Joseph Creighten 

Kriss,  Leroy Pittsburgh 

Kundick,  John  Richard Pittsburgh 
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Kushner,  George McKeesport 

Kutcher,  Melvin  Paul Glassport 

Lacilla,  Anthony  Michael Waterbury,  Conn. 

Laughlin,  Leo  C Pittsburgh 

Leslie,  Paul  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Ley,  Walter  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Livingston,  Henry  J Pittsburgh 

Loeffler,  William . Glenshaw 

Lucey,  James  Louis Pittsburgh 

Lutz,  George Pittsburgh 

Luzar,  Raymond Tarentum 

Madden,  Charles  Augustus Pittsburgh 

Malinic,  Robert  J Pittsburgh 

Mains,  Gilbert  Joseph Clairton 

Malloy,  James  Richard Pittsburgh 

Manoli,  Pauline  Rita Republic 

Marasco,  Felix  William McKeesport 

Marchwinski,  Daniel  John Beaver  Falls 

Masur,  Charles  Robert Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Regis  Richard Ambridge 

Maticko,  John  James Duquesne 

McCaffery,  Mary  Katherine Pittsburgh 

McCall,  John  Marshall Pittsburgh 

McCarthy,  James  Leonard Carnegie 

McClure,  Frederick  Leo Watertown,  Mass. 

McDonagh,  John Pittsburgh 

McDonald,  Robert  John Sharpsville 

McFarlane,  John  H Pittsburgh 

McGonigle,  Charles  Ray Pittsburgh 

McGrath,  Marie  T Crafton 

Mclntyre,  Paul  Barry Pittsburgh 

McKenzie,  David  Murdock Pittsburgh 

McKinney,  Richard  C Pittsburgh 

McMullen,  John  Regis Pittsburgh 

McMurray,  Emma  Josephine Mannington,  W.  Va 

Mack,  Stanley  John . Beaver 

Melady,  Thomas  Patrick Norwich,  Conn. 

Melis,  Eliot  John Aliquippa 

Meluch,  William  Conrad Charleroi 

Merk,  James  John Pittsburgh 

Merman,  Mary  Marguerite Pittsburgh 

Merrick,  Gerard  F Dennison,  Ohio 

Mihalich,  Joseph Baden 

Milkovich,  Ralph Clairton 

Miller,  Dorothy  Ann Pittsburgh 

Miller,  William  Francis Pittsburgh 

Modispacher,  Joseph  Edward Pittsburgh 

Moore,  Richard  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Moschiwsky,  Walter Carnegie 

Muse,  Charles  Richard Pittsburgh 

Nicholas,  George  Edward Pittsburgh 

O'Brien,  Mary  Joyce Pittsburgh 

O'Brien,  Phillip  Jerome Pittsburgh 

O'Connor,  James  Redmond Pittsburgh 

O'Connor,  John  Michael New  Castle 

O'Donnell,  Harold  Anthony Pittsburgh 

O'Donnell,  John  Cornelius Pittsburgh 
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O'Leary,  James  Joseph Pittsburgh 

O'Neill,  John  Chris Pittsburgh 

O'Neil,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Orr,  Garrett  David New  Britain,  Conn. 

Panchak,  John  B McKeesport 

Pandolph,  Eugene  J Donora 

Paolino,  Edward  John Carnegie 

Paul,  Fred  David Pittsburgh 

Pavlovic,  Alex Duquesne 

Paz,  Frank Brackenridge 

Pellegrini,  Mario  Peter Pittsburgh 

Perry,  Robert  R Irwin 

Petrie,  James  L Pittsburgh 

Phifer,  Clifford  John Pittsburgh 

Pietrzak,  Norbert  Kenneth Pittsburgh 

Purcell,  James  Mark Pittsburgh 

Puskaric,  Lawrence  R McKeesport 

Ransil,  Bernard  Jerome Pittsburgh 

Reisdorf,  Bartholomew  George Pittsburgh 

Reitz,  Donald North  Braddock 

Repasky,  Michael  George Pittsburgh 

Rice,  Bruce  Donald Pittsburgh 

Roberts,  Gerald  David Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Robertson,  Russell  E Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rose,  Joan South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rossi,  William Pittsburgh 

Runner,  Laverne Pittsburgh 

Rupp,  Philip  Howard Pittsburgh 

Ryan,  Joanna Pittsburgh 

Ryan,  John  Joseph New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sabo,  Louis Pittsburgh 

Saffer,  Frederick  Herbert Pittsburgh 

Schmidt,  John  Carl Pittsburgh 

Schneider,  William  John Pittsburgh 

Scholle,  Robert  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Schubert,  George  E. . Pittsburgh 

Schweibinz,  Paul  Adair Pittsburgh 

Scioscia,  Eugene  Alfred Pittsburgh 

See,  Nancy  Lenore Pittsburgh 

Segredi,  Michael  Joseph Clairton 

Senko,  Julian  James McKeesport 

Shea,  John  Daniel Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sherred,  Russell  Samuel Pittsburgh 

Sherron,  Nicholas  A Pittsburgh 

Skleder,  John  M Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Edward  Henry Sharon 

Smith,  Robert  Daniel Wilkinsburg 

Smythe,  Charles  Austen Pittsburgh 

Snow,  Arthur  Augustus Washington,  D.  C. 

Snyder,  Mary  Loretta Pittsburgh 

Soltis,  Andrew  Anthony Clairton 

Sommer,  William  Regis Pittsburgh 

Spangler,  Donald  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Spanko,  Jacob  Joseph Uniontown 

Sprys,  George  Harry Pittsburgh 

Stankovich,  Paul California 

Stefanic,  Louis  Alcuin Pittsburgh 


Seventy-two 
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Stipetic,  John  Joseph Des  Plaines,  111. 

Straney,  Charles  Nicholas Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Strong,  William  B. .  .  . McKeesport 

Sullivan,  James  Francis Pittsburgh 

Sullivan,  James  Patrick Pittsburgh 

Sweitzer,  Robert  Jackson Pittsburgh 

Swisher,  Clyde  C Pittsburgh 

Thomas,  William  Robert Pittsburgh 

Timko,  Joseph  James Library 

Tito,  Rosanna  Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Tominey,  John  Joseph Niles,  Ohio 

Toner,  Thomas  David Pittsburgh 

Tprlidas,  William  Louis Pittsburgh 

Trant,  Francis  Patrick Pittsburgh 

Traynor,  Edward  James Pittsburgh 

Tress,  Charles  Robert Beaver  Falls 

Tutak,  Rose  J.. .  . Springdale 

Viale,  Velma  Louise .  .  . Bridgeville 

Vlaun,  Lawrence  Sinclair. West  Hempstead,N.Y. 

Valentich,  Joseph Turtle  Creek 

Walker,  George  Wintry Pittsburgh 

Walla,  Joseph  John Pittsburgh 

Wallace,  Robert  F Pittsburgh 

Walsh,  Robert  E Pittsburgh 

Walter,  Joseph  L Braddock 

Weiss,  Robert  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Whetzel,  Robert  Denis Clairton 

Willen,  John  F Pittsburgh 

Willliams,  Willie  Irvin Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Williamson,  James  Edward Pittsburgh 

Winans,  Thomas  Osborne Pittsburgh 

Wohleber,  Robert  Florenz Pittsburgh 

Wolfe,  Richard  Childs Pittsburgh 

Wunderlich,  Paul  B Pittsburgh 

Yoncoskie,  Robert  Anthony Shamokin 

Young,  Albert  W Pittsburgh 

Yurcon,  George  Edward Munhall 

Zaccagnini,  James  A Pittsburgh 

Zgibor,  John Butler 

Zimmerman,  Margaret  May Ellwood  City 

Zinsmeister,  Margaret  Louise Pittsburgh 

Zlody,  Rudolph  Louis Ambridge 

Zucconi,  Dennis  Arthur Belle  Vernon 

Zurn,  Elmer  Franklin Long  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

Zwolak,  Thaddeus  Andrew Pittsburgh 

FRESHMEN 

Aiello,  John  Joseph Johnsonburg 

Alam,  Halim Aliquippa 

Aland,  David  Seville Pittsburgh 

Albanese,  Raymond  John Pittsburgh 

Altmiller,  John  Howard McKeesport 

Amistadi,  Augusta Longeloth 

Armstrong,  Robert  John Munhall 

Arvanitas,  Michael Pittsburgh 

Azen,  Ilene  Carolyn Pittsburgh 
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Bach,  Richard  George Pittsburgh 

Bailey,  Robert  Joseph .  Meriden,  Conn. 

Baney,  Robert  Emmet Philadelphia 

Barto,  William  H Pittsburgh 

Bauer,  Donald  John Pittsburgh 

Becker,  Robert  Malcolm Pittsburgh 

Becko,  Jack  Paul. Ford  City 

Behers,  Paul  Louis Pittsburgh 

Beill,  Leo  Paul Erie 

Bell,  Derrick  A Pittsburgh 

Bell,  Mary  Frances Pittsburgh 

Beres,  George  William Pittsburgh 

Berry,  Patricia  Ann Monaca 

Biega,  Walter  Robert Wampum 

Bochman,  Edward  Linne New  Kensington 

Bodrock,  John Munhall 

Boniface,  Dolores  Jean Pittsburgh 

Borland,  Robert  Elmer Pittsburgh 

Bornscheuer,  Paul  H Pittsburgh 

Brockett,  Richard  Donald Pittsburgh 

Brosky,  Vincent  Ignatius Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Robert  Sanford Torrington,  Conn. 

Brown,  William  Wallace Pittsburgh 

Bruni,  James  Francis Pittsburgh 

Bucci,  Joseph  Robert Monessen 

Bumbulucz,  John  Peter Sharpsville 

Burkardt,  Edward  Adolph Pittsburgh 

Burkleca,  John  Francis Library 

Burns,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Bushinski,  Albert  Joseph Ringtown 

Butera,  Tony  Frank Pittsburgh 

Calabria,  Joseph .  .  . Clairton 

Capone,  Valentino  Michael Pittsburgh 

Carben,  Edward  Stephen Butler 

Carcase,  Edward Clairton 

Carr,  James  Gerard Pittsburgh 

Carroll,  Mary  Ellen Charleroi 

Carvalho,  Robert Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cavanaugh,  Robert  Emmett McKeesport 

Cendrosky,  Francis McKeesport  • 

Checkie,  Philip  R Keshena,  Wis. 

Chenevry,  Anthony  Lewis Pittsburgh 

Chieppor,  John  A Philipsburg 

Chlystek,  Stanley  Joseph McKees  Rocks 

Cipolla,  Joseph  Camillo Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cipriano,  Christy  Charles Poland,  Ohio 

Ciresi,  Santina  Margaret .* Pittsburgh 

Clark,  David  Norman Pittsburgh 

Cole,  Charles  Edward Wexford 

Cole,  John  Altman Pittsburgh 

Cole,  Virginia  Clare i Pittsburgh 

Conboy,  William  Francis Pittsburgh 

Conlin,  Richard  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Connor,  Donald  Richard Pittsburgh 

Constantin,  Evelyn  Rose Coraopolis 

Conte,  Anita  Marie Pittsburgh 

Corrada,  Ana  Ma Hato  Rey,  Porto  Rico 


Seventy-four 
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Cortese,  Anthony  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Cunning,  Margaret  Mary Philadelphia 

Cunningham,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Curran,  John  Martin Pittsburgh 

Curtis,  Robert  Michael North  Braddock 

Cutler,  Stanley Linden,  N.  J. 

Damiano,  Joseph  Frank New  Castle 

Dattola,  Christopher  Joseph Cheswick 

Davin,  Mary  June Pittsburgh 

David,  David  H Pittsburgh 

CeCasper,  Anthony  James Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

Del  Frate,  Frank  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Delpizzo,  Berardino  Joseph Pittsburgh 

DeNardo,  Joseph  William Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

Devlin,  William  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Diel,  Cecilia  Teresa. Pittsburgh 

Dimeo,  Raymond  Regis Pittsburgh 

Dixon,  James  Martin Bellevue 

Domina,  Rita  Marie . Pittsburgh 

Domitrovic,  Rudolph  William Pittsburgh 

Donadeo,  Angelo  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Duffy,  James  John Philadelphia 

Dugan,  Paul  John Brockway 

Dunne,  Robert  Joseph Braddock 

Durkit,  William  Steve Heidelberg 

Echard,  Jerry  Mitchell Uniontown 

Edwards,  Mary  Audrey Pittsburgh 

Edwards,  Samuel Pittsburgh 

Egan,  George  Leo Pittsburgh 

Feczko,  Edward  Anthony East  Pittsburgh 

Feeney,  Thomas Philadelphia 

Fennell,  James  Emory Pittsburgh 

Ference,  John Pittsburgh 

Fiedler,  Albert  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Fields,  Sister  Mary  Charles Lowelville,  Ohio 

Finberg,  Gerald  Lawrence Lawrence,  Mass. 

Fisher,  George  Albert Pittsburgh 

Forrester,  Carl  Bedell Clairton 

Fostar,  Nicholas Mamont 

Frere,  Lois  Joan Point  Marion 

Friedman,  Jack  Harold Tarentum 

Fullam,  Martin  David New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fury,  Daniel  G Aspinwall 

Gabig,  Joanne Pittsburgh 

Galasso,  Joseph  Anthony Connellsville 

Galloway,  George  Joseph Philadelphia 

Ganley,  James  Murray Pittsburgh 

Gannon,  Edward  John Pittsburgh 

Garman,  William  Percy Toronto,  Ohio 

Gast,  William  George McKees  Rocks 

Gentile,  John  Francis Pittsburgh 

Gerber,  Joan  J Beloit,  Ohio 

Giangrossi,  Calvin  Martin Glassmere 

Giuliano,  Fred  Anthony Sharpsburg 

Gray,  William  Robert Brackenridge 

Gribben,  Daniel  Brian Pittsburgh 

Groome,  Paul  Joseph Pittsburgh 
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Grossman,  Nathan  M Pittsburgh 

Haggerty,  John  Leonard Bellevue 

Haidis,  Adonis  John Norwich,  Conn. 

Hannigan,  Edward  Philip Pittsburgh 

Harcevich,  Lucille  Katherine Chicago,  111. 

Harmon,  Joseph  Richard East  Brady 

Heck,  Howard  Vincent Pittsburgh 

Henke,  Dolly  B Pittsburgh 

Himes,  Mary  Eugenia Brookville 

Hoebler,  Phillip  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Haney,  John  William Pittsburgh 

Holland,  James  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Huber,  Donald  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Iannuzzi,  Joseph  Michael Braddock 

Irwin,  Donald  Andrew McKeesport 

Isaan,  Cornelius  Wesley North  Vandergrift 

Jackson,  Murray Pittsburgh 

Johns,  Albert  Francis Pittsburgh 

Johnson,  Richard  Eric Pitcairn 

Jones,  Patrick  Joseph Turtle  Creek 

Jordan,  James  William Donora 

Jorovaty,  Carl  Richard Homestead 

Kalkstein,  Edward  William Pittsburgh 

Kalnas,  Andrew  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Kane,  John  Michael Pittsburgh 

Kapp,  Elmer  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Kara,  Michael  John Pricedale 

Kearns,  Gerard  Leo. Pittsburgh 

Keleminic,  Gloria  Louise Gary,  Ind. 

Kennedy,  James  Jude Pittsburgh 

Kissane,  Joseph  Michael Pittsburgh 

Koresko,  Richard  Lawrence Pittsburgh 

Kotsko,  Joseph  C Clairton 

Kotun,  Albert  Andrew Aliquippa 

Krahe,  Henry  Paul Tarentum 

Kubeck,  Donald Pittsburgh 

Kunstel,  Marie  Frances s Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lagnese,  Thomas  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Lair,  Walter  C Pittsburgh 

Laitta,  Richard  Paul Pittsburgh 

Lang,  Alvin  Stephen Pittsburgh 

Lannon,  Edward  Joseph Bentleyville 

Lapsley,  Glen  Clifford Glassport 

Larkin,  Anthony  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Lawson,  Robert  Roland Pittsburgh 

Leake,  William  Walter Dravosburg 

Levine,  Bernard  D Pittsburgh 

Longood,  Robert  James Crafton 

Lopresti,  Mario Pittsburgh 

Loutitt,  Alfred  Joseph McKeesport 

Lowstuter,  Don  Ellsworth Meyersdale 

Lynch,  Charles  Harry Pittsburgh 

Lynch,  John Pittsburgh 

Macara,  Edward  Lawrence North  Braddock 

Machargo,  Marie  Magdalena Moroyis,  Porto  Rico 

Macik,  John  Anthony Rankin 

Madden,  Jeremiah  Joseph Crafton 
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Magill,  Jane  Ann East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Magill,  Richard East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Mahla,  Patricia Oakmont 

Males,  Donald  Wade Donora 

Maloney,  Catherine  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Maloney,  Edward  John Pittsburgh 

Manion,  James  Joseph Turtle  Creek 

Manion,  Thomas  Francis Turtle  Creek 

Matta,  James  Richard Carnegie 

Mattiko,  Lawrence  Andrew Pittsburgh 

Mazyck,  Joseph  Christopher Pittsburgh 

McCarthy,  Robert  Bernard Pittsburgh 

McCoy,  William  Carl Woodville 

McDonagh,  Jack  Thomas Edgeworth 

McDonough,  John  William Pittsburgh 

McFarlane,  Edward  J Pittsburgh 

McGonigle,  Charles  Thomas Tarentum 

McGonigle,  James  Joseph Pittsburgh 

McGrail,  William  Patrick Pittsburgh 

McGrail,  William  Thomas Pittsburgh 

McGrath,  Paul  Edward Turtle  Creek 

McKay,  Robert  William Pittsburgh 

McKenna,  John  Bernard McKeesport 

McMurray,  Gordon  Neil Washington 

McNally,  Frances  Ann Stamford,  Conn. 

McNamara,  Martin  Donald Pittsburgh 

McTighe,  Martin  Leo Pittsburgh 

Meyer,  John  Anthony Duquesne 

Middleton,  Helen  Louise Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Harry  Nicholas Pittsburgh 

Millis,  Francis  Joseph Clairton 

Milnes,  Edward  Russel Aliquippa 

Minken,  Albert  H Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mitsch,  Ruth  Anne Pittsburgh 

Moore,  Ernest  George Washington 

Moore,  William  Donald Munhall 

Mosti,  Donald  Robert Steubenville,  Ohio 

Mulvihill,  Joseph  Victor Pittsburgh 

Munsch,  Mary  Teresa Pittsburgh 

Murphy,  Eugene  Chandler Stamford,  Conn. 

Murphy,  William  Martin Pittsburgh 

Muth,  John  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Nagy,  Zoltan  Joseph Homestead 

Namestka,  Charles  Joseph Irwin 

Nealon,  Joan Pittsburgh 

Nee,  John  James Pittsburgh 

Neeler,  John  F Pittsburgh 

Neil,  Aramus  C Belle  Vernon 

Neish,  Clarence  Darrow West  Aliquippa 

Nesores,  George  Martin Pittsburgh 

Norris,  Harry  Edward Pittsburgh 

Notarian,  James  Joseph Punxsutawney 

Nowak,  Eugene  John Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Nungesser,  Robert  Paul Pittsburgh 

Nutz,  Michael  Anthony Midland 

O'Brien,  John  James Pittsburgh 

Ocepek,  Eugene  Ciril Library 
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O'Connor,  Paul  Thomas Pittsburgh 

O'Donnell,  John  J Bridgeville 

O'Hara,  Christopher  Stuart Pittsburgh 

Ombres,  Dolores  Madeline Ambridge 

O'Toole,  Lawrence  Edmund McKeesport 

Paolone,  Joseph  Donald New  Castle 

Pastorik,  Edward  A Clairton 

Pavlic,  George  John Pittsburgh 

Petrie,  Mary  E Pittsburgh 

Piatt,  Rita  Teresa Pittsburgh 

Pololsky,  Malvern  Paul Pittsburgh 

Pontello,  Roy  Albino Broughton 

Porter,  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Portman,  Charles  Edward Carnegie 

Prosperi,  Orlando  Nicholas Export 

Raysich,  Charles  John Pittsburgh 

Reardon,  Paul  Anthony Oil  City 

Reed,  Daniel  Kenneth Gallitzin 

Reno,  Joanne  Fay Glenshaw 

Rizzo,  Francis  Lewis Beaver  Falls 

Robertson,  Beth  Lou Pittsburgh 

Rodgers,  John  Joseph Uniontown 

Rodgers,  William  Thomas Uniontown 

Rodkey,  Richard  Carlysle Verona 

Romanik,  Carl  John Pittsburgh 

Rosen,  Samuel  Sanford Pittsburgh 

Roxas,  Savina  A Pittsburgh 

Ruppel,  Thomas  Conrad Pittsburgh 

Ruszkowski,  Irene  Marie Pittsburgh 

Rutkowski,  Gertrude  Ann Natrona 

Sample,  John  Robert Pittsburgh 

Sapienza,  Julius  Aurelius Pittsburgh 

Schlag,  William  Frederick Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Schlegel,  John  Emil Pittsburgh 

Schram,  Richard  Ernest Pittsburgh 

Schubert,  Richard  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Scully,  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Seasoltz,  Robert  Joseph Altoona 

Semanco,  Mary Lyndora 

Shaw,  John  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Sheridan,  Joseph  Regis Pittsburgh 

Siezenga,  Joseph  T Groveton 

Sieminski,  Esther  Doris Pittsburgh 

Simile,  Nicholas  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Sinning,  William  George Pittsburgh 

Siranni,  Charles  Anthony Duquesne 

Slater,  Wesley  Richard Cleveland,  Ohio 

Smerigan,  Dolores Aliquippa 

Smetanka,  George  Richard Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Edmond  Bernard Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Howard  D Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Marianne  Cecilia Pittsburgh 

Smith,  William  John Pittsburgh 

Snodey,  Richard Pittsburgh 

Sofaly,  Gerald  Charles Irwin 

Sommer,  Lois  Ann Pittsburgh 

Spiro,  George  James Taunton,  Mass. 
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Spriggs,  Launbural  William Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Spychala,  Thaddues  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Stadterman,  Charles  Raymond New  Kensington 

Stanich,  Gene  Roger Chisholm,  Minn. 

Stanley,  John  Thomas Belle  Vernon 

Staub,  Richard  Andrew Aspinwall 

Stephan,  William  George Pittsburgh 

Stephin,  John Lyndora 

Stich,  Marion. Clairton 

Stoehr,  John  William Pittsburgh 

Sutty,  Donald  Ervin Harwick 

Sypien,  Martin  Michael Heid 

Szmyt,  Joseph  Walter Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Sandelich,  Stephen  Joseph Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Talarico,  Samuel  B Oakmont 

Tamilia,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Tedesco,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Terzopoulos,  Nick  Harry Shamokin 

Thomas,  Leotha McKees  Rocks 

Thomas,  William  Leslie Clairton 

Tick,  Robert  George McKeesport 

Tobin,  James  R Wilkinsburg 

Tonti,  Norman  E Pittsburgh 

Trainor,  Edward  Alphonsus Braddock 

Treher,  James  Earl Pittsburgh 

Tustin,  Donald  Russell Finleyville 

Ujevich,  Milo  M Aliquippa 

Uram,  John Carnegie 

Vafeas,  Stephanas Aliquippa 

Valeri,  John  Anthony Leominster,  Mass. 

Vancheri,  Frank  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Verk,  Rody  Sanford Pittsburgh 

Vicker,  Joseph  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Vucich,  Tony  E Rankin 

Wadowsky,  Andrew Pittsburgh 

Waldron,  Ed.  O. Ayalon 

Walkover,  Morris Pittsburgh 

Walsh,  James  William Waterbury,  Conn. 

Walsh,  Richard  Francis Pittsburgh 

Watkins,  Thomas  D Wilkinsburg 

Weber,  George  Byron Pittsburgh 

Weber,  Raymond  Weldon Clairton 

Weger,  Edward  Julius Pittsburgh 

Wertz,  John  Wallace. Pittsburgh 

Whetzel,  Howard  William Pittsburgh 

Wholey,  William .  . Pittsburgh 

Wilhere,  Maurice  Michael Pittsburgh 

Williams,  Gene  Ira East  Pittsburgh 

Williston,  Frank  Samuel Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  James  Albert Pittsburgh 

Wojciechowski,  Joseph  Anthony East  Vandergrift 

Wollenschlaeger,  Richard  Henry Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Robert  William Pittsburgh 

Yoncoskie,  Eugene  Joseph Shamokin 

Young,  George  Albert Pittsburgh 

Zarkoski,  John  A Kulpmont 

Ziaukas,  Francis  John Pittsburgh 
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Zinkand,  Catherine  Anne Pittsburgh 

Zurchin,  Joseph  James McKees  Rocks 

Zwick,  Sister  Mary  Lita . Lowellsville,  Ohio 


EVENING  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Allen,  Harold  K Pittsburgh 

Barcaskey,  Jean  Marie Coraopolis 

Belashek,  Jack  Joseph Carnegie 

Busch,  Rita  Mae Pittsburgh 

Cain,  Thomas  Paul Pittsburgh 

Campbell,  Thomas  B Pittsburgh 

Carnell,  Thelma  D Canonsburg 

Clarke,  D.  Fay. . . Pittsburgh 

Conniff,  Marguerite  Theresa Crafton 

Contello,  Anastasia  L Pittsburgh 

Duffy,  William  A Pittsburgh 

Dwyer,  Mary  Eileen Pittsburgh 

Fichter,  Elizabeth  R Pittsburgh 

Fox,  Walter  Richard Pittsburgh 

Gabriel,  Margaret  Mary Pittsburgh 

Gevaudan,  Anita  Bertha North  Braddock 

Gimigliano,  Catherine  Jean Pittsburgh 

Greaney,  Kathleen  Anne Pittsburgh 

Greene,  Virginia  Miller Bellevue 

Gretter,  Joseph  John Pittsburgh 

Griffin,  Anne  Catherine Pittsburgh 

Hageman,  Virginia  Lee Pittsburgh 

Hanlon,  Dolores  Marie Pittsburgh 

Harding,  Mary  Frances Pittsburgh 

Hawthorne,  Robert  Lindsay Pittsburgh 

Huff,  George Pittsburgh 

Johnson,  Laverne  Herman Aspinwall 

Johovic,  Joseph  D Pittsburgh 

Jonnet,  Elmer  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Kanfush,  Philip  Michael Aliquippa 

Kelly,  Kathleen  Ruth Avalon 

King,  Eileen  Mary Pittsburgh 

Kirchner,  Clarence  Herman Pittsburgh 

Klemm,  Stella  Marie. Pittsburgh 

Klingler,  Donna  Marie Pittsburgh 

Kowalski,  Sylvia  J Pittsburgh 

Kraly,  Margaret  Theresa McKeesport 

Kress,  Kathleen Pittsburgh 

Lee,  Henry  Weldon Pittsburgh 

Lee,  John  L Pittsburgh 

Link,  Richard  William I Pittsburgh 

Loftus,  John  Regis Pittsburgh 

Lynn,  Margaret  Mary Pittsburgh 

Madden,  Jerome  A Pittsburgh 

Mangold,  Mary  B West  View 

Martin,  Russel  Aloysius Pittsburgh 

Maurizi,  Domenic  Joseph McKeesport 

McCormley,  Robert  John Clairton 

McGivern,  James  Barry McKeesport 
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McHugh,  Margaret  D.. Pittsburgh 

Mclnerney,  Lawrence  Vincent Crafton 

McKee,  Sally Pittsburgh 

McNeely,  Harry  Edwards Noblestown 

Miller,  Robert  C Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Martin  Wayne Pittsburgh 

Mitchell,  Noble Pittsburgh 

Mrak,  Frank  Andrew Millvale 

Mularski,  Regis Glassport 

Murray,  James  I Pittsburgh 

Mykita,  John Pittsburgh 

Nastico,  Faye  Annette Pittsburgh 

Niehaus,  Laverne  Dolores Pittsburgh 

Opferman,  Rita  Florence Pittsburgh 

Pandolph,  Eugene  J Donora 

Panrock,  George  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Roney,  Gertrude  Mary Pittsburgh 

Ryan,  Veronica  B McKeesport 

Sarno,  Nicholas  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Schultz,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Seibert,  Mary  Louise Pittsburgh 

Seljak,  Carl  F Pittsburgh 

Snyder,  Ethel  Barbara Pittsburgh 

Stank,  Anne Pittsburgh 

Stanich,  Rose  Marie Pittsburgh 

Steppling,  John  F Pittsburgh 

Sturges,  Marcus  Robert Carnegie 

Sweeney,  Barbara  Anne Pittsburgh 

Tatar,  Rose  B Aliquippa 

Terek,  Dorothy  Theresa McKeesport 

Travis,  Emily Pittsburgh 

Troy,  Warren  Edgar Pittsburgh 

Vamos,  Steve  E Pittsburgh 

Walko,  Emil  Albert California 

Watson,  Rita  Vivian Pittsburgh 

Winschel,  Robert  L Etna 

Wirth,  Mary  E Pittsburgh 

Witt,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Young,  Edwin  Allen McKees  Rocks 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Barry,  Leicester  King Etna 

Brady,  Frank  Joseph Bellevue 

Brunn,  Henry Pittsburgh 

Curcio,  Joan Pittsburgh 

Diroll,  Sister  M.  Claudia Pjttsburgh 

Dukovic,  Evelyn . Pittsburgh 

Dunlea,  Stella  Marie Pittsburgh 

Friedhoff,  Frances  Wolfe Pittsburgh 

Gerbor,  Samuel Portage 

Golonka,  Sister  M.  Annunciata Pittsburgh 

Kelly,  John  Earl Pittsburgh 

Iducovich,  Nicholas Lawrence 

Jackson,  Cornelius  Roland Sewickley 
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Kenefick,  Joseph  M Steubenville,  Ohio 

Letrello,  Francis  Richard Pittsburgh 

Muschar,  George Pittsburgh 

O'Brien,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Piekarski,  Rev.  Stanley  C Pittsburgh 

Pleunik,  Bernard  J Pittsburgh 

Rodgers,  Joan  B Pittsburgh 

Salchli,  Raymond  John Oakmont 

Siudyla,  Peter  Paul Glassport 
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CALENDAR 

1949-1950 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9-11,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M 

Registration,  Eight  Weeks  Sessions 

June  13,  Monday Eight  Weeks  Sessions  begins 

June  23-25,  Thursday  to  Saturday  untiVJlP.M.,  Registration,  Six  Weeks  Session 

June  27,  Monday Six  Weeks  Session  begins 

June  27,  Monday Latest  date  to*apply  for  degrees:  August  candidates 

August  5,  Friday Eight  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Sessions  end 

1949-1950 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12-17,  Monday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M. 


Registration,  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  1,  Saturday.  . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  February  candidates 

October  29,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

November  1,  Tuesday Holiday 

November  14,  Monday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday  {after  last  class) Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins 

November  28,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday '. Holiday 

December  17,  Saturday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

January  3,  Tuesday Classes  resumed 

January  23,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

January  30,  31,  February  1,  Monday  through  Wednesday. .  .Mid-year  Holidays 

1949-1950 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  2-7,  Thursday  through  Tuesday Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  8,  Wednesday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday .  .Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 
February  22,  Wednesday. . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  June  candidates 

March  11,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

March  29,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday  (after  last  class) Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  10,  Monday Classes  resumed 

May  18,  Thursday Holiday 

May  30,  Tuesday * Holiday 

May  31,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  begin 

June  3,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Most  Reverend  Hugh  C.  Boyle,  D.D. 
Chancellor 

Very  Reverend  Francis  P.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
President 

Reverend  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
Vice-President 

Reverend  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 
Secretary 

Reverend  Sebastian  J.  Schiffgens,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 
Treasurer 

Reverend  William  F.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  M.  Ed. 
Registrar 

Reverend  William  J.  Holt,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Director,  Student  Welfare 

Dean  of  Men 

Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Women 

Margaret  Eleanor  McCann,  B.S.  (Library  Science) 
Librarian 

Reverend  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Admissions 

Reverend  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp. 
University  Chaplain 

Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunby,  U.S.A. 
Director  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Joseph  Presti,  M.D. 
Director  of  Student  Health 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
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COMMITTEES 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp. 

C.  Gerald  Brophy  Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp. 

Albert  B.  Wright  Ruth  N.  Johnson 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunbt 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Maurice  J.  Murphy 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS  AND  STUDENT  STANDING 

Maurice  J.  Murphy Chairman 

Rev.  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.       William  H.  Cadugan 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.  Ebba  L.  Houggy 

Joseph  A.  Zapotocky  Francis  X.  Kleyle 

Alice  C.  Feehan 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  William  F.  Hogan  C.  S.  Sp.  Andrew  J.  Kozora 

Primitivo  Columbo  Regis  J.  Leonard 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXAMINATIONS 

University 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Tobias  D.  Dunkelberger,  Chairman 

School  of  Business  Administration John  T.  Morris 

School  of  Pharmacy A.  Halpern 

School  of  Music Brunhilde  Dorsch 

School  of  Education Aaron  M.  Snyder 

School  of  Nursing Alice  C.  Feehan 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 

Rev.  William  J.  Holt,  CS.Sp i Chairman 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  CS.Sp.  Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter 

Joseph  C.  Presti,  M.D. 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

LOCATION 

The  University,  an  urban  institution  serving  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  city  and  surrounding  communities  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, is  situated  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  Pittsburgh's 
Golden  Triangle.  The  campus  on  which  most  of  the  University 
buildings  are  located  surrounds  the  Administration  Building  at 
Bluff  and  Colbert  Streets  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  School 
of  Law  and  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  ofF-campus 
in  the  Fitzsimons  Building  at  331  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district. 

The  University  is  easily  reached  by  any  of  the  railroad,  bus, 
or  trolley  lines  leading  into  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  1878  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  established  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Letters  which  was  incorporated  in  1881  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  1911  a  university  charter  was  obtained  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University,  with  authority 
to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  This  charter  was  further  extended  in 
1930  to  include  degrees  in  Education  and  Music,  and  in  1937 
to  include  degrees  in  Nursing. 

The  present  schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

The  student  body  now  numbers  over  4,000  each  year. 

Women  students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE,  POLICY,  AND  AIM 

Duquesne  University  has  a  distinctive  function  among  the 
several  major  educational  institutions  of  Western  Pennsylvania: 
the  education  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  ideals  and  practice 
of  Catholic  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics.  The  general  aim  of 
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the  administrative  officers  and  faculty,  as  a  body  of  educators, 
is  to  secure  the  combined  development  of  both  mind  and  heart 
in  the  formation  of  character,  for  the  man  and  citizen.  They 
recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  true  education, 
and,  while  offering  every  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  highest 
and  broadest  mental  culture,  they  spare  no  effort  to  form  in  the 
student  habits  of  virtue  and  moral  integrity.  It  is  their  ultimate 
ambition  to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  of  solid  principles,  and 
of  sound  character.  In  keeping  with  this  aim  and  in  fulfillment 
of  the  University's  distinctive  function,  their  first  wish  is  to 
prepare  students  as  Duquesne  men  and  Duquesne  women.  The 
definition  of  what  makes  a  Duquesne  man  and  a  Duquesne 
woman  is  to  be  found  in  certain  courses  common  to  all  curricula 
in  the  undergraduate  schools.  These  Core  Courses  are  the  Univers- 
ity's articles  of  educational  belief — articles  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Duquesne  University  believes  that,  while  it  is  not  her  pre- 
rogative to  see  that  her  students  do  what  is  right  (for  this  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  every  man's  and  woman's  own  conscience), 
it  is  nevertheless  her  duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  know  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  morally.  Accordingly,  she  prescribes  a 
course  in  both  the  principles  and  the  problems  of  Ethics.  She 
believes  that  her  students  should  have  a  true  concept  of  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  society.  In  consonance  with  this  belief,  she 
prescribes  a  course  in  the  History  of  American  Democracy 
especially  designed  to  give  both  an  appreciation  of  the  freedom 
and  an  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  in  a 
republic  founded  on  sound  democratic  principles. 

She  believes  that  her  students,  in  order  that  their  knowledge 
may  be  fruitful  to  others,  should  have  facility  in  clear  and 
effective  expression.  To  supply  this  need,  and  also  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  sound,  discriminating  artistic  taste,  she  pre- 
scribes a  course  in  English  Composition  and  a  course  in  English 
Literature.  She  believes  that  her  students,  to  be  truly  educated, 
must  be  able  to  give  to  themselves  and  to  others  a  reasonable 
argument  for  the  knowledge  that  is  in  them.  Consequently,  she 
prescribes  a  course  in  Logic.  Finally,  she  believes  in  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  Accordingly,  she  prescribes  either 
Physical  Education,  or  Military  Science,  or  Eurhythmies. 

Duquesne  University,  therefore,  places  the  prime  emphasis  on 
the  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  Duquesne  men  and 
women;  but  the  professional  subjects,  which  will  ultimately  be 
the  source  of  livelihood  for  the  graduate,  are  by  no  means 
neglected. 
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ACCREDITATION— MEMBERSHIP— AFFILIATION 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

It  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  the  Catholic  Educational  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Education  Association,  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars. 

The  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

The  College  and  the  Schools  of  the  University  hold  member- 
ships in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Duquesne  University  Library  contains  about  fifty- 
thousand  volumes,  besides  numerous  classified  but  uncataloged 
pamphlets.  Under  the  supervision  of  librarians,  the  students 
have  access  to  the  shelves  and  are  permitted  to  withdraw  from 
the  library  any  volume  except  those  reserved  for  special  reasons. 
The  Library  receives  from  various  sources  gifts  and  bequests. 

The  Downtown  Library  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building  is  sup- 
plied from  the  main  University  Library. 

The  John  E.  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  of  the  School  of 
Law,  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building,  numbers  over  ten 
thousand  volumes. 

The  University  Library  is  open,  with  some  exceptions,  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Saturday. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel  adjoins  the  Administration  Building. 
Masses  are  said  at  appointed  hours  throughout  the  week.  Several 
Masses  are  offered  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of  the  students 
residing  on  the  campus.  Special  devotions  are  conducted  on 
feast  days. 

THE  CAMPUS  THEATRE 

The  Campus  Theatre  also  adjoins  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. Its  seating  capacity  is  350.  Assembly  programs  and  other 
activities  are  held  in  this  theatre. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
1949-1950 

ADMINISTRATION 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.,  D.Ed Dean 

Francis  X.  Kleyle,  B.A.,  M.Ed..  .Chairman,  Department  of  Elementary  Education 

Regis  J.  Leonard,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D Chairman, 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

Helen  M.  Kleyle,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director,  Teacher  Placement  Division 

Kathleen  A.  Greaney Secretary  to  the  Dean 

FACULTY 

Rev.  John  E.  Baney,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of  English 

Anne  M.  Barr,  B.Ed.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

Maria  G.  Blanchard,  B.A.,  D.Ch.L Instructor  in  Library  Science  Education 

Michael  V.  Ference,  B.S.,  M.Ed Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.,  D.  Ed. .  .Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Wilverda  Hodel,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  M.Ed Professor  of  Business  Education 

Rev.  William  J.  Holt,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

Elizabeth  W.  Kerr,  B.S.  in  Ed Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Francis  X.  Kleyle,  B.A.,  M.Ed Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

Helen  M.  Kleyle,  B.A.,  M.Ed Instructor  in  Secondary  Education 

Regis  J.  Leonard,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

Margaret  E.  McCann,  B.S Instructor  in  Library  Science  Education 

John  H.  Savulak,  B.A.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

Louis  Skender,  B.S.  in  Econ.,  LL.B Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Aaron  M.  Snyder,  Ph.D Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

George  B.  Welsh,  B.A.,  M.Ed Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology 

Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter,  B.A.,  M.A Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 

COOPERATING  FACULTY  OF  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Rev.  Gordon  F.  Knight,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D Religion  and  Philosophy 

James  M.  Purcell,  Ph.D English 

John  P.  Desmond,  B.A.,  M.A English 

Iona  R.  Berry,  M.S.,  Ph.D English 

Helen  Capuder,  B.A.,  M.L Public  Speaking 

Rev.  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D History 

Sydney  M.  Brown,  Ph.D History 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  M.A Social  Science 

Paul  H.  Anderson,  Ph.D Social  Science 
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Kenneth  Dotty,  B.Ed.,  Ph.D Spanish 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Ph.D Spanish 

Pauline  Relnkraut,  Ph.D German 

Rev.  William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A French 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  B.S.,  M.S Physics 

Tobias  J.  Dunkelberger,  Ph.D Chemistry 

Harry  H.  Szmant,  Ph.D Chemistry 

Tage  U.  H.  Ellinger,  Ph.D Biology 

Morris  Ostrofsky,  Ph.D Mathematics 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D Classics 

Anthony  T.  Oliva,  B.A.,  M.A Psychology 

Brunhilde  Dorsch,  M.S.  in  Ed Music 

Ebba  L.  Houggy,  B.Ed Music 

William  Cadugan,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed Accounting 

Howard  Eulensteln,  LL.B Business  Law 

George  V.  Tchirkow,  D.Int.L Economic  Geography 

Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunby,  B.S.,  F.A,  R.A Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Major  Oliver  E.  Wood,  B.S.,  CAC,  RA Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Major  George  J.  Uhrinak,  USAF Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Captain  Charles  E.  Cliburn,  USAF Military  Science  and  Tactics 

M.S.  James  T.  Doherty,  LL.B.,  Inf.  RA Military  Science  and  Tactics 

M.S.  Harold  F.  Showalter,  FA,  RA Military  Science  and  Tactics 

T.S.  James  E.  Madden,  USAF Military  Science  and  Tactics 

S.S.  Kenneth  T.  York,  USAF Military  Science  and  Tactics 


LECTURERS 

Eva  Betschart,  B.S Elementary  Education 

Eleanor  A.  Bevil,  B.S.,  M.Ed Elementary  Education 

Lawrence  Griffin,  B.A.,  M.Ed Secondary  Education 

Mary  C.  Fallon,  B.A.,  M.Ed Elementary  Education 

Catherine  McDevitt,  B.A.,  M.Ed Elementary  Education 

F.  W.  Hershelman,  B.Accts Business  Education 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Quigley,  Ph.D Education 

Sister  M.  Hieronyme,  R.S.M.,  B.A.,  M.A Library  Science  Education 

Sister  M.  Gertrude,  R.S.M.,  B.A.,  M.A Library  Science  Education 

James  Shannon,  M.Ed Secondary  Education 

Dorothy  Thomas,  M.Ed Elementary  Education 

Sister  M.  Jean  Frances,  O.S.F.,  M.A Elementary  Education 

Sister  M.  Magdalena,  P.C.J.,  Ph.D Education 

Sister  M.  Henrica,  P.C.J.,  M.A English 

Sister  M.  Assumpta,  P.C.J.,  Ph.D Psychology 

Sister  M.  Celine,  O.S.F.,  M.A Elementary  Education 

Sister  M.  Ann,  I.H.M.,  M.A Secondary  Education 

Sister  M.  Loyola,  O.S.F.,  M.A Secondary  Education 

Sister  M.  Edith,  D.P.,  M.A Secondary  Education 

Sister  M.  Laurentine,  D.P.,  M.A Secondary  Education 

Sister  M.  Jerome,  V.S.C.,  M.S.  in  Ed Education 
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STUDENT  TEACHING 

ELEMENTARY 

Anne  M.  Barr,  B.Ed.,  M.A Supervisor 

Public  School               Forbes  Elementary  School 
Dorothy  B.  Thomas,  B.A.,  M.Ed Principal 

Critic  Teachers 

Jane  M.  Dolan Kindergarten  Beulah  M.  Starr Fifth  Grade 

Eleanor  Bevil First  Grade  Crescentia  Daschbach.  . .  Sixth  Grade 

Willa  T.  Wynn First  Grade  Bertha  Bodek Library 

Eleanor  Vallas Second  Grade  Hazel  Carey Art 

Mary  C.  Howard Third  Grade  Helen  McElree Music 

Mildred  Gergich Fourth  Grade  Margaret  P.  Troup Expression 

Ella  B.  Lloyd Fifth  Grade  Carolyn  Feller.  .  .Physical  Education 

Note:  Student  teaching  in  Nursery  School  at  Frick  School. 


SECONDARY 

Regis  J.  Leonard,  B.A.,  M.Ed Supervisor 

Public  School      Fifth  Avenue  Junior— Senior  High  School 
James  Shannon,  B.A.,  M.Ed Principal 

Critic  Teachers 

Katherine  C.  Blum Mathematics  Stella  E.  Espy English 

Russell  P.  Bobbitt.  .  .Com.  Education  John  Fetter History,  Latin 

Leland  W.  Board  ....  Com.  Education  Henry  H.  Hattman Science 

Helen  C.  Booth Social  Studies  Opalrae  Johnson Com.  Education 

Edward  E.  Byers Social  Studies  Anna  Mae  Kirk Com.  Education 

Laura  Butts English  Winifred  Lally Social  Studies 

Genevieve  Boyle History  Robert  McDermot Mathematics 

Margaret  H.  Cole Biology  Lawrence  Norris.  .  Physics,  Chemistry 

Margaret  Cosgrove Mathematics  Mary  Unikel Com.  Education 

John  Dickson English  Cyrus  Weckerle English 
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Public  School 

Roy  T.  Mattern,  Principal 
Roumayne  Worrell 


Allegheny  Junior — Senior  High  School 

Claude  Diehl 
Myrtle  Wylie 


Public  School 

Chester  L.  Sterling,  Principal 
Charles  W.  McDonald 
Signe  Hagelin 
Elizabeth  McWilliams 


South  Junior — Senior  High  School 

Edith  R.  Wilkinson 
Berlin  Emtfield 
Pearl  Wagner 
Marie  Thomas 


Non-Public  Schools  Catholic  Schools 

ELEMENTARY 


Sister  M.  Isabel,  S.S.J  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Cletus,  I.H.M.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude,  D.P.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Alphonsus,  Fel.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Emnilda,  H.F.N.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Margaret,  O.S.F.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Marcelline,  M.Z.S.H.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia,  Pr.Bl.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Emilia,  C.M.P.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  St.  Ignatius,  G.S.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Evangelista,  O.S.B.M.  Sister  M. 

Sister  M.  Evangela,  S.N.N.D.  Sister  M. 


Marcelline,  O.S.F. 
Teresa  Clare,  S.C. 
Rose  of  Lima,  V.S.C. 
Ewaldine,  H.G. 
Elizabeth,  O.S.F. 
Philip,  M.Fr.LC. 

BOHDANNA,  O.S.B.M. 

Valeria,  C.S.A. 
Dolorita,  O.S.F. 
Modeste,  Bern. 
Santoro,  M.P.F. 
Louis,  R.S.M. 


SECONDARY 


Sister  M.  Ligouri,  O.S.F. 
Sister  M.  Macaria,  S.C. 
Sister  M.  Clarita,  D.P. 
Sister  M.  Leona,  V.S.C. 
Sister  M.  Mildred,  O.S.F. 
Sister  M.  Benedicta,  R.S.M. 
Sister  M.  Michael,  R.S.M. 
Brother  Anthony,  F.S.C. 
Brother  Joseph,  S.M. 


Sister  M.  Ann,  I.H.M. 
Sister  M.  Bernarda,  O.S.B. 
Sister  M.  Terese,  S.S.J. 
Sister  M.  Callista,  O.P. 
Sister  M.  Clare,  O.S.F. 
Sister  M.  Scholastica,  R.S.M. 
Brother  George  Thomas,  F.S.C. 
Brother  Thomas,  S.M. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

LOCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  located  in  Canevin  Hall.  The 
departmental  rooms  are  on  the  fourth  floor.  Business  Education 
classrooms  are  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building. 

HISTORY 

Prior  to  1929,  the  Department  of  Education  was  maintained 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  February  of  that  year, 
the  first  classes  were  enrolled  in  the  newly-organized  School  of 
Education,  the  designated  teacher-training  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  senior  class  of  1929  received  the  first  degrees  offered 
by  the  School  of  Education. 

From  this  beginning,  there  developed  in  the  School  a  variety 
of  specialized  curricula.  A  curriculum  in  Music  Education  was 
prepared  and  received  State  approval  in  February  1930.  In  April 
1932,  the  Business  Education  program  became  an  official  major 
in  the  School. 

Late  in  1934,  a  program  of  graduate  courses  in  Education 
was  prepared  and  in  April,  1935,  the  State  Department  auth- 
orized the  conferring  of  the  Master  degree  upon  graduates  of  the 
appropriate  curriculum.  Further,  in  May  1936,  graduate  pro- 
grams for  certification  received  the  approval  of  the  State. 

The  Elementary  Education  program  was  approved  in  April 
1937. 

In  June  1944,  the  State  Department  placed  its  approval  on 
the  special  Library  Science  Education  curriculum. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  programs  in  Elementary 
Education,  including  Nursery  School  Education,  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  and  Elementary  Education;  in  Secondary 
Education  including  majors  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business 
Education  and  Library  Science  Education. 

Graduate  programs  are  offered  by  the  Graduate  Education 
Department  in  the  Graduate  School. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

In  accord  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  School  of  Education  aims  to  form  men  and  women  of  deep 
thought,  of  solid  principles,  and  of  sound  character. 
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As  the  teacher-training  School  of  the  University,  the  School 
of  Education  has  as  its  responsibility  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  attains 
this  objective  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
education,  a  thorough  study  of  the  learning  process  and  by  ob- 
servation and  student  teaching  based  upon  the  most  advanced 
educational  theories.  The  School  of  Education  recognizes  the 
fact  that  a  teacher,  above  all  others,  must  have  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  refined  tastes,  deep  sympathy  and  understanding,  tact 
and  an  education  commonly  described  as  liberal. 

Required  of  the  future  teacher,  above  all  these,  is  a  masterful 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.  But  to  be  a  successful  teacher,  one 
needs  much  more  than  just  this  knowledge.  A  teacher  must 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  learning  process  in  human  beings. 
He  must  know  how  to  devise  methods  of  teaching  that  accord 
with  that  process.  It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  School  of  Education 
to  train  the  prospective  teacher  in  Educational  Psychology  and 
in  Methods,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  learn  through  trial-and- 
error.  Observation  and  practice  teaching  under  guidance  and 
supervision  complete  this  phase  of  training. 

Furthermore,  it  matters  a  great  deal  whether  a  teacher  thinks 
that  a  child  is  a  "bundle  of  habits,"  a  group  of  S-R  bonds,  an 
animal  just  a  few  thousand  years  removed  from  his  ancestors' 
tree,  or — an  image  of  God.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  the 
teacher  considers  the  child  as  existing  merely  for  the  sake  of 
himself,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  state.  While  the  secondary 
aims  of  education  bring  success  in  making  a  living,  good  citizen- 
ship, sociability  and  the  like,  the  primary  aim  as  something  to 
which  these  are  but  stepping-stones  must  be  considered  by  the 
teacher.  This  aim — ultimately  the  possession  of  God — the  pros- 
pective teacher  gets  from  his  study  of  Religion  or  Philosophy. 
And  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to 

five  to  the  future  teacher  a  sound  philosophy  of  life,  for  the 
Iniversity   realizes   that   one's   philosophy   of  Education   is   a 
reflection  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 

Another  aspect  in  the  training  of  the  teacher  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  spirit.  Students  are  required  to  be 
members  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America,  the  junior  branch 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  students  in  the 
Elementary  Department  are  also  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Association  of  Childhood  Education.  Attendance  at  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  the  district  is  also  a  requirement. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Education  has  a  specialprofessional 
educational  reading  list  in  the  University  Library.  The  purpose 
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of  this  list  is  to  arouse  interest  in  professional  reading  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  reading  tastes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Education  to  develop 
trained,  professionally-minded  teachers  with  a  sound  philosophy 
of  life  and  education. 

ACCREDITATION— MEMBERSHIP 

The  School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  State  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  issues  college  provisional  certificates 
for  the  programs  completed  in  the  School. 

The  School  holds  membership  in  the  Eastern  States  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  the  Eastern  Arts 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  the  National  Association  for  Student 
Teaching,  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  the 
National  Institutional  Teacher  Placement  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Institutional  Teacher  Placement  Association. 

The  Faculty  holds  membership  in  various  departments  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association  and  in  other  educational  societies  and 
associations. 

PLANT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  buildings  and  other  facilities  of  the  University  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student. 

Courses  in  the  general  education  program  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
are  held  in  assigned  rooms  throughout  the  various  buildings  of 
the  University.  The  future  teachers  intermingle  with  the  students 
of  the  several  Schools  in  all  "Core  Courses"  required  by  the 
University. 

The  departmental  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Canevin  Hall 
contain  materials  for  the  sole  use  of  the  School  of  Education 
students.  Business  Education  students  use  the  special  depart- 
mental rooms  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building.  Special  textbook 
collections  are  distributed  through  these  departmental  rooms. 

Secondary  Education  students  majoring  in  Arts  and  Science 
subjects,  use  the  materials  and  laboratories  employed  by  the 
students  of  the  College. 
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The  University  Library  contains  a  representative  collection 
in  the  field  of  Education.  This  Main  Library  is  used  by  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  field  is  completed  at 
Forbes  Elementary  School,  Forbes  and  Stevenson  Streets;  in  the 
Secondary  field  at  Fifth  Avenue  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
1800  Fifth  Avenue. 


ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 

INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 
Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Schools 

Admission  of  Regular  Students:  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  of  good  moral  character.  He  should  submit  at  least  one 
recommendation  of  character  signed  by  a  person  of  established 
reputation. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  secondary 
school,  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  or  her  class.  Those  who 
place  in  the  lower  two-fifths  are  automatically  subject  to  an 
entrance  examination. 

The  candidate  should  present  twelve  units  from  the  following 
fields;  English,  Social  Studies,  Language,  Mathematics  and 
Science,  and  four  units  in  electives  for  which  the  secondary 
school  offers  credit  toward  graduation  or  the  genuine  equivalent. 

A  Secondary  School  Unit  represents  a  year's 
study  in  an  approved  standard  secondary  school, 
so  planned  as  to  constitute  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  a  full  year  of  work  for  a  pupil  of  normal 
ability.  To  count  as  a  unit,  the  recitation  period 
shall  aggregate  approximately  not  less  than  120 
sixty-minute  hours. 

The  candidate  must  satisfactorily  pass  the  medical  examina- 
tion administered  by  the  University  Director  of  Student  Health. 

The  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the 
University  Committee  on  Admission  and  Student  Standing.  The 
Committee  may  recommend  the  completion  of  an  examination 
before  matriculation.  This  examination  will  include  the  schol- 
astic aptitude  and  achievement  tests  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 
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Admission  of  Transfer  Students:  Students  of  approved  Colleges 
and  Universities  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal. 
A  general  average  equivalent  to  the  grade  C  at  Duquesne  is 
required  of  an  applicant  wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  those  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  courses  in  the  chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will 
be  allowed  in  any  subject  witn  a  grade  lower  than  C. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  his 
or  her  work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested 
to  withdraw. 

Temporary  transfer  students  will  be  admitted  to  sessions  if 
they  present  the  written  approval  of  their  institution  to  take 
courses  at  Duquesne. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  Schools  of 
the  University,  who  rank  in  the  lower  two-fifths  of  their  second- 
ary school  class,  must  take  the  University  Entrance  Examina- 
tion. This  Examination  includes  the  scholastic  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Candidates  for  admission  may  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Tests.  The  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  will  forward  the  scores  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
These  tests  should  be  taken  in  the  senior  year  in  secondary 
school. 

Application  for  these  tests  is  made  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

APPLICATION 

Application  of  Regular  Students: 

Applicants  for  admission  should  address  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions to  obtain  the  necessary  application  blanks. 

The  applicant  will  complete  the  personal  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  or  she  will  have  the  secondary 
school  complete  the  credentials  form  which  must  be  mailed 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Upon  receipt  of  these  application  papers,  an  evaluation  will 
be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Student  Standing. 
The  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  or  her  status  and  if 
admitted  will  be  provided  with  information  on  registration.  A 
deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  noti- 
fication of  acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the 
reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see 
Tuition  and  Fees. 

Application  of  Transfer  Students: 

Applicants  for  admission  should  address  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions to  obtain  the  necessary  application  blanks. 

The  applicant  will  complete  the  personal  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  or  she  must  notify  all  colleges  or 
universities  previously  attended  to  mail  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  official  transcripts  of  record. 

Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made. 
The  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  or  her  status,  and  if 
admitted  will  be  provided  with  information  on  registration.  A 
deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  noti- 
fication of  acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the 
reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see 
Tuition  and  Fees. 


CLASSIFIED  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  at  Duquesne  University  are  classified  as  matriculated 
and  non-matriculated.  A  matriculated  student  is  one  who  has 
satisfied  all  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program  of  his  choice  and  is  pursuing  courses  in  which  he  is 
qualified  to  earn  credit  for  the  degree.  Registrants  who  are  so 
classified  may  be  full-time  or  part-time  students  in  either  the 
day  or  evening  division  of  the  University.  Non-matriculated 
students  are  mature  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  pursuing 
courses  for  a  degree  and  who  have  not  met  the  requirements  for 
matriculation. 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  non-matriculated  or  special 
student,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  who  is  responsible 
for  the  courses  to  be  taken.  In  such  case  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  will  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Only  in  an  exceptional  case  is  a  non-matricu- 
lated student  permitted  to  attend  regular  day  classes. 
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Students  carrying  a  schedule  of  courses  each  semester  which 
will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  a  degree  in  the  regular  time  are 
full-time  students. 

REGISTRATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar.)  All  Schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  permitted  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester,  carries  a  penalty  of  35.00. 

General  regulations  concerning  registration  are: 

Registration  for  all  students  is  held  on  the  Campus. 

The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with  the 
Dean  or  Adviser. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  registration 
time. 

Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules 
of  courses  without  the  permission  of  their  Dean.  A 
student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper 
authorization  receives  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change 
of  schedule  is  permitted  without  fee  only  during  the 
registration  period.  For  a  serious  reason,  change  of 
schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same  period  that 
late  registrations  are  accepted. 

FRESHMAN  DAYS 

All  entering  Freshmen  are  required  to  be  present  for  Fresh- 
man Days  Activities  which  take  place  the  week  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester.  These  activities  consist  in  general 
orientation  conferences  and  in  the  completion  of  a  group  of 
placement  tests.  Failure  to  take  the  placement  tests  at  the 
regular  time  will  incur  a  penalty  of  $5.00  for  individual  tests. 
Registration  for  the  first  semester  courses  must  be  completed 
in  this  week. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

REGULAR  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  the  First  Semester  and  the 
Second  Semester.  Each  semester  occupies  sixteen  weeks  of 
instruction  exclusive  of  vacation  periods. 
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During  a  regular  semester,  classes  are  in  session  five  days 
a  week. 

Evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  throughout  both 
semesters. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

A  Summer  Session  is  conducted  annually.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  Six  Weeks  Session,  special  sessions  may  be  conducted. 
These  special  sessions  are  the  Pre-Session,  Evening  Session,  and 
Post-Session.  The  Science  and  Language  Session  occupies  nine 
weeks. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  summer  courses  in  the  regular 
Six  Weeks  Session. 

Summer  Session  courses  are  taught  by  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Faculty.  Some  classes  are  held  by 
visiting  instructors. 

The  schedule  of  summer  classes  meets  the  needs  of  a)  students 
who  wish  to  remove  deficiencies  in  courses,  b)  graduates  and 
undergraduates  who  are  fulfilling  requirements  for  degrees  by 
part-time  study,  c)  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

1.  Class  Attendance:  Students  are  not  permitted  to  absent  them- 
selves from  class  without  good  reason.  Accumulated  absences 
may  bring  exclusion  from  class. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  given  during  the  eighth 
week  of  each  semester. 

b.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

c.  Condition  examinations  are  given  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  month  of  each  semester  in  order  to  give  students  who 
have  received  marks  of  E  or  X  for  courses  in  the  preceding 
semester  the  opportunity  to  remove  these  deficiencies.  An 
E  grade  can  be  changed  by  re-examination  to  D  or  F.  The 
fee  for  such  examinations  is  35.00. 

d.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination.  All  degree  candidates 
in  the  School  of  Education  are  required  to  take  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  in  the  Sophomore  and  Senior 
years.  This  Examination  is  the  qualifying  examination  for 
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advancement  to  the  Junior  year  and  for  graduation.  The 
date  of  registration  for  the  Examination  will  be  announced. 
For  the  fee  attached  to  the  Examination  consult  "Tuition 
and  Fees". 

3.  Grading:  The  University  grading  system,  adopted  February 
21,  1929  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only  method 
of  rating  recognized  by  the  University.  The  system  is  as 
follows: 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average:  lowest  passing  grade 

E — Conditioned :  eligible  for  re-examination 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I — Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete 

work 
X — Absent  from  final  examination 
W— Official  Withdrawal 
P — Pass:  used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

Note:  Failure  to  remove  an  E  or  X  grade  within  the  first  month 
of  the  succeeding  semester  will  result  in  an  F  grade  for 
the  course. 

4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion 
of  one  hour  weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for  two  hours 
weekly  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  Inasmuch  as  the 
minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is  fifteen,  an  equiva- 
lent definition  of  the  semester  hour  is  fifteen  hours  of  class, 
or  thirty  hours  of  laboratory. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0.  The  quality  point  system 
operates  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  are  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B, 
by  2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and 
for  a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed 
by  repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  E,  I,  and 
X,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  r  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 
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(b)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at 
the  end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total 
number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  he  has  obtained. 

6.  Scholastic  Standings: 

(a)  Dismissal:  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  a 
course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours  of 
credit  carried  in  each  semester,  and  must  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy 
this  minimum  scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  for  low  scholarship. 

(b)  Probation:  A  student  who  fails  in  one  third  or  less  of  the 
hours  of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  whose  quality 
point  average  falls  below  1.0,  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  next  semester.  Students  on  probation  may  be  required 
to  carry  a  reduced  schedule. 

7.  Classification  of  Students:  Students  will  be  ranked  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows: 

Freshman:       Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 
hours. 

Sophomores:  Those  having  completed  31  to  60  semester  hours. 

Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 

Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 


GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to  the 
University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate 
and  Commencement  Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  completed 
successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program; 
must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the 
last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit) 
in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying  and  compre- 
hensive examinations  as  required  in  his  program. 
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3.  Quality  Point  Requirement:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  a  minimum  total  number  of  quality  points  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree;  or  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

4.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor:  Degrees  are  awarded  with  special 
mention  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual  distinction.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  this  mention  may  be  raised 
to  summa  cum  laude. 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENSE 

The  total  annual  cost  to  the  full-time  student  in  the  School 
of  Education  approximates  3400.00.  This  includes  tuition,  general 
fees,  and  books,  but  not  laboratory  fees  or  deposits,  or  living 
expenses. 

HOW  EXPENSES  MAY  BE  PAID 

All  expenses  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Upon  application,  however,  at  the  Office  of  Deferred  Tuition,  a 
student  may  arrange  to  pay  part  of  his  expenses  down  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  subject  to  a  service  charge,  in  regular 
monthly  installments  during  the  semester. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Deposit $  20.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  pay- 
able by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  University. 
The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student  of  a 
reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This  deposit  will  be 
credited  against  the  student's  tuition  and  fees  at 
the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  in  which 
the  student's  application  has  been  approved.  This 
deposit  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit $  12.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements 
are   made   through   the   Deferred   Tuition   Office. 
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Activities  Fee,  per  Semester $  10.00 

This  fee  gives  access  to  intercollegiate  and  intra- 
mural sports  activities,  concerts,  dramatic  presen- 
tations and  other  events  throughout  the  scholastic 
year.  It  entitles  the  student  to  copies  of  the  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  monthly  magazine.  This  fee  is 
payable  by  all  students  carrying  twelve  or  more 
credits  in  the  regular  semesters. 

Library  Fee,  Full-time  Students $  5.00 

This  fee  affords  library  privileges  to  all  students 
carrying  twelve  or  more  credits  in  any  semester  or 
summer  session. 

Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students $  2.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 

Registration  Fee $  1.00 

A  fee  of  ?1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Student  Health  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.00 

This  fee  includes  a  physical  examination  at  entrance, 
and  advice  and  emergency  treatment  at  the  univer- 
sity dispensary. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  E  and  X  grades.  It  is 
payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Student  Publication  Fee,  per  year $  1.00 

Payable  by  all  part-time  students  in  the  regular 
sessions.  The  fee  entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  each 
issue  of  the  student  newspaper. 

Auditor  Fee,  per  Semester  Hour $10.00 

This  fee  is  the  same  as  the  regular  credit  hour  fee. 
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SCIENCE  FEES 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit  (each  laboratory  course) $  5.00 

This  fee,  less  charges  for  missing  and  broken  appar- 
atus for  which  the  student  is  individually  responsi- 
ble, is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester. 
Any  charge  in  excess  of  this  fee  will  be  paid  by  the 
student. 

Laboratory  Fees 

Biology  101,  102 $  7.50 

Biology  201,  202,  251,  302,  402,  514 10.00 

Physics  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  401,  402,  403,  404 5.00 

Chemistry  111,  112 10.00 

Chemistry  211,  212,  301,  302,  401,  402 12.50 

Key  Deposit $    .50 

This  fee  is  collected  for  each  locker  key  furnished 
to  the  student.  The  deposit  is  refunded  when  the 
key  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course. 


EDUCATION  FEES 

Laboratory  Fees $  2.00 

Business  Education  103,  104,  203,  204. 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Association  Fee $  3.00 

This  annual  fee  is  required  of  all  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Education.  It 
includes  student  membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association,  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  National  Education  Journal  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Journal. 

Association  of  Childhood  Education  Fee $  1.00 

This  annual  fee  is  required  of  all  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Student  Teaching  Fee $25.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination  Fee $  3.00 

Absence  from  the  Examination  at  the  appointed 
time  will  result  in  a  special  Examination.  This 
special  Examination  carries  a  fee  of  $15.00. 

Graduation  Fee  (Bachelor  of  Education  Degree) $15.00 
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REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  provided  that  they  notify  their 
dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st   Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week 5% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Rooms  for  students  are  available  at  the  rate  of  865.00  per 
semester  per  person  with  two  students  occupying  the  room;  and 
at  the  rate  of  $55.00  per  semester  per  person,  with  more  than 
two  students  in  the  room.  Reservations  for  room  space  are  made 
on  a  semester  basis  through  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women.  A  deposit  of  $10.00,  payable  to  Duquesne  University, 
must  accompany  each  room  application. 

The  deposit  will  be  held  as  a  breakage  deposit  until  the 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  student's  lease.  Deductible  from 
the  deposit  are  any  damages  to  room  contents  or  buildings  and 
a  pro  rata  general  breakage. 

A  student  who  is  prevented,  for  any  reason,  from  occupying 
the  room  reserved  will  be  released  and  the  deposit  refunded  if 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  is  notified  in  writing 
at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  Rooms  may  be  assigned 
upon  receipt  of  the  room  deposit  but  possession  is  not  given 
until  the  rent  is  paid  in  full. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off-campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 

The  Board  cost  per  semester  approximates  $1 75.00* 
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STUDENT  AID 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  a  definite  number  of  competitive  exam- 
ination scholarships.  Eligible  for  the  examinations,  which  are 
held  annually  in  April,  are  students  who  will  be,  according  to 
certification  by  their  principal,  graduated  in  the  upper  third  of 
their  high  school  class.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  two 
years,  but  are  potentially  four-year  awards,  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  continuance  of  the  award  are  fulfilled.  Informa- 
tion concerning  them  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  makes  available  limited  student  employment 
for  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  and 
give  evidence  of  good  character.  Opportunities  for  employment 
exist  on  and  about  the  campus.  Information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

STUDENT  LOAN 

The  University  has  available  a  limited  sum  of  money  in 
various  student  loan  funds,  which  each  year  is  loaned  to  under- 
graduate students  who  have  completed  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  scholarship,  need  of  financial  assistance  and  good  char- 
acter. These  loans  are  granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  payT 
ment  of  tuition.  They  are  made  available  through  the  University 
Student  Loan  Fund.  Information  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  INFORMATION 
RESIDENCE  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITY 

On  the  campus  are  located  several  residence  halls  for  men 
and  several  halls  for  women.  Each  hall  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  proctor  or  house  mother.  All  such  buildings  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University  campus.  Reservations 
for  rooms  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off-campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 
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The   Activities   Building  houses   a   student  lounge   and   its 
various  rooms  are  used  for  student  organization  meetings. 

The  University  Gymnasium  and  the  athletic  field  are  avail- 
able for  further  recreational  use. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Office  of  the  University  Physician  and  the  University 
Dispensary  are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Guidance 
Building. 

A  medical  examination  is  administered  to  all  students  during 
the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  semester. 

The  University  Physician  is  assisted  by  two  full-time  nurses 
who  are  available  in  the  Dispensary  at  all  times. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

The  University  Bookstore  is  located  on  the  basement  floor 
of  the  Administration  Building.  Students  obtain  all  textbooks 
and  supplies  at  this  store. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CAFETERIA 

The  University  Cafeteria  is  located  on  the  basement  floor  of 
Canevin  Hall.  Students  may  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities. 


ASSEMBLY  PROGRAMS 

Assembly  programs  are  held  once  a  week  in  the  Campus 
Theatre.  Student-sponsored  programs  play  a  prominent  part  in 
this  University  activity.  On  occasion,  professional  speakers  in 
the  vocational  and  avocational  fields  address  the  student  body. 
Several  times  a  year,  films  instructive  for  the  student  body  as 
a  whole  are  shown  in  the  theatre. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council,  the  chief  student  organization  on  the 
campus,  cooperates  with  the  University  Committee  on  Student 
Welfare  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  student  government  and 
activity. 
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Glass  Organizations 

Each  class  in  the  University,  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior,  has  its  own  grouping  under  officers  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  class. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

There  exist  on  the  campus  a  number  of  honorary  and  social 
fraternities.  These  are  the  Kappa  Sigma  Phi,  Gamma  Phi,  Sigma 
Tau  Delta,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Phi  Alpha,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Delta 
Phi  Sigma  and  the  Evening  School  Association. 

The  sororities  are  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  Alpha  Phi 
Omicron,  Sigma  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Phi  Delta,  and  Delta 
Sigma  Theta. 

Clubs  and  Societies 

The  student  Clubs  and  Societies  are  the  French  Club,  the 
Debating  Society,  the  Spanish  Club,  the  Social  Science  Club, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Red  Masquers,  the  Veterans 
Association,  the  German  Club,  the  Women's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, the  University  Squadron  Air  Force  Association,  the  Uni- 
versity Chorus  and  the  University  Band. 

School  of  Education  Organizations 

The  Future  Teachers  of  America  Association,  a  junior  branch 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association,  is  a  professional  student  organiza- 
tion in  the  School  of  Education.  The  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors  are  required  to  hold  membership  in  this  organization. 
For  them  it  is  meant  to  be  an  introduction  to  professional 
education.  It  sponsors  many  activities  in  the  School,  professional 
and  social. 

The  Association  of  Childhood  Education  is  another  professional 
organization  in  the  School  of  Education.  All  students  in  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education  are  required  to  hold 
membership  in  this  group. 

Pi  Omega  Pi  is  the  Business  Education  honorary  society  in 
the  School  of  Education. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  official  weekly  student  publication  is  the  "Duquesne 
Duke".  The  monthly  publication  for  faculty,  students,  and 
alumni  is  "The  Duquesne  University  Magazine". 
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The  Future  Teachers  of  America  Association  in  the  School 
of  Education  publishes  a  quarterly  "The  Future  Teacher". 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic  com- 
petition in  basketball,  football,  golf,  and  tennis. 

INTRA-MURAL  PROGRAM 

The  instructors  in  physical  education  supervise  intra-mural 
programs  in  various  competitive  sports.  All  physically  able 
students  participate  in  these  programs. 

THE  GUIDANCE  BUREAU 

The  Guidance  Bureau  contains  the  offices  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the 
University  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  University 
Dispensary,  the  Veterans  Representative,  the  Director  of  Testing, 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  Speech  Clinic.  The  Bureau 
makes  available  to  students  in  all  Schools  of  the  University 
spiritual,  physical  and  vocational  guidance. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

ADMISSION 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  under- 
graduate Schools,  the  School  of  Education  requires  the  following: 

The  candidate  shall  present  a  recommendation  of 
the  Secondary  School  Principal  or  Counselor  testifying 
the  suitability  of  the  student  for  teaching. 

The  preliminary  interview  with  the  Dean  must  prove 
satisfactory  as  to  recommendation,  scholarship,  trust- 
worthiness, initiative,  industry,  social  adaptability, 
personal  appearance  and  sympathy. 

The  candidate  must  successfully  complete  the  Speech 
Test. 

ORIENTATION  AND  GUIDANCE 

The  first  year  student  must  participate  in  the  activities  of 
Freshman  Week.  During  these  days,  he  or  she  must  attend 
orientation  conferences  which  are  an  introduction  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  University,  take  the  placement  tests  and 
register  for  the  semester's  study.  At  this  time,  the  student  will 
receive  a  Student  Handbook. 

At  registration,  the  student  shall  report  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department  (Elementary  or  Secondary)  who  will  assign  an 
adviser  to  him  or  her.  This  adviser  is  the  student's  guide  through- 
out his  years  of  preparation. 

During  the  first  semester  of  college  work,  the  student  shall 
attend  the  Introduction  to  Education  lectures  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  orientation  of  the  student  to  college  study  with 
particular  stress  on  the  serious  preparation  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

At  least  once  each  semester,  the  student  throughout  his 
college  years  shall  present  himself  for  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Dean.  Although  immediate  advisement  is  given  to  him.  by 
his  adviser,  the  student  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  approach 
the  Dean. 

The  University  Guidance  Bureau  is  a  service  for  all  students 
in  the  University.  Through  the  Testing  Service  within  this 
Bureau,  the  School  of  Education  students  must  present  them- 
selves for  tests  required  by  the  School  and  also  for  any  tests 
which  should  be  taken  on  the  advice  of  the  individual  adviser. 

The  teacher  education  programs  in  the  School  demand  re- 
quirements which  are  solely  for  the  guidance  of  the  future 
teacher  in  his  preparation  for  teaching. 
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SELECTION 

Throughout  his  or  her  undergraduate  days,  the  student  must 
give  definite  evidence  of  serious  purpose,  of  commendable 
scholarship  and  of  satisfactory  relations  with  others.  The  student 
must  ever  be  concerned  with  teaching  as  a  goal.  His  or  her  years 
of  preparation  are  taken  up  by  developing  the  necessary  attitude, 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  wholesome  personality  which 
are  the  badge  of  the  good  teacher. 

To  make  judgment  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  on  the  ability 
and  capability  of  the  student — the  Administration  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  selection  of  worthy 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession — have  stipulated  the 
following  procedures: 

The  student  must  fulfill  the  admission  requirements. 

He  or  she  must  show  seriousness  of  purpose  in  the 
pursuance  of  a  program  in  teacher  education. 

He  or  she  must  cooperate  with  the  individual  adviser 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  teaching  aptitude  tests,  and  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  must  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

Commendable  work  in  English  and  Psychology  is 
especially  judged  to  be  indicative  of  the  student's  ability 
to  complete  successfully  the  teacher  education  curri- 
culum. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  give 
evidence  of  study  above  the  average. 

In  relations  with  others,  the  student  must  show  a 
strong  and  wholesome  personality. 

The  student  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Since  a  broad  cultural  background  is  the  virtual  tool  of 
every  educated  person  and  since  this  solid  foundation  is  nec- 
essary for  the  teacher,  the  general  education  program  must  be 
considered  a  serious  phase  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher.  In 
addition  to  the  University  "Core  Courses",  the  School  of 
Education  requires  public  speaking,  psychology,  modern  lan- 
guage, and  a  course  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  General  Education  courses  are: 

101,  102  Logic  201,  202  Ethics 

101,  102  English  Composition  201,  202  English  Literature 
103,  104  History  of  American  Democracy  205  Public  Speaking 

101,  102  Modern  Language  320  Child  Psychology 

220  General  Psychology  or    330  Adolescent  Psychology 

412  History  of  Pennsylvania  464  Mental  Hygiene 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Complementary  to  the  General  Education  program  is  the 
introduction  of  the  student  to  professional  education.  This 
introduction  to  Professional  Education  is  attained  by  way  of 
courses  in  history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  educa- 
tional statistics,  tests  and  measurements  and  introduction  to 
teaching.  The  developed  phase  in  this  program  consists  in  basic 
knowledge  of  educational  technique  and  method. 

The  Professional  Education  courses  are: 

210     History  of  Education  352     Tests  and  Measurements 

310     Educational  Psychology  120     Introduction  to  Teaching 

351     Educational  Statistics  410     Sensory  Aids 

Active  membership  in  the  Future  Teachers  Association,  the 
Association  of  Childhood  Education,  and  the  attendance  at 
district  teachers'  Institutes  help  to  introduce  the  future  teacher 
to  his  chosen  profession. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Education  consists  of  two  Departments,  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  offers  programs 
in  Nursery  School  Education,  Kindergarten-Primary  Education, 
Intermediate  Education  and  General  Elementary  Education. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  offers  programs  in 
Arts  and  Science  Education,  Business  Education  and  Library 
Science  Education. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

The  programs  of  study  in  the  School  of  Education  require 
the  completion  of  the  General  Education  and  the  Profess- 
ional Education  courses,  and  the  completion  of  study  in  a 
definite  field  of  concentration.  The  field  of  concentration  is 
either  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  or  in  the 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  or  in  the  Department  of 
Music  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

(Consult  "Courses  of  Instruction"  for  the  nature  and  hours  of  the 
courses  listed  below  by  number). 

General  Education 

101, 102  Logic  (2,2)  201,  202  English  Literature  (3,3) 

101, 102  English  Composition  (3,3)  201,  202  Ethics  (2,2) 

101, 102  History  of  Civilization  (3,3)  205  Public  Speaking  (3) 

101, 102  Sociology  (2,2)  205,  206  Christian  Concept  of  Society  (2,2) 

103, 104  History  of  American  Democ-  306  The  Family  (3) 

racy  (2,2)  320  Child  Psychology  (3) 

101, 102  Modern  Language  (3,3)  412  History  of  Pennsylvania  (2) 

220  General  Psychology  (3)  464  Mental  Hygiene  (3) 

Professional  Education 

107  Educational  Biology  (3)  351  Educational  Statistics  (2) 

120  Introduction  to  Teaching  (3)  352  Tests  and  Measurements  (2) 

210  History  of  Education  (3)  410  Sensory  Aids  (2) 

310  Educational  Psychology  (3)  420  Educational  Sociology  (2) 


FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Nursery  School  Education 

The  required  work  for  this  program  is  studied  partly  in  the  undergraduate  field  and 
partly  in  the  graduate  field. 

A  certificate  of  standard  grade  valid  for  teaching  kindergarten-primary  in  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  or  home  economics  may  be  extended  to  include  teaching  in  the  nursery 
school  upon  the  completion  of  State  Department  requirements. 

Elementary  Educ.  490  (4),  503,  506,  605         Sociology  306 

Educ.  Psychology  464  Nursing  429 

B.  Kindergarten- Primary  Education 

Elementary  Education  101,  102,  109,  121,  122,  141,  142,  212,  223,  224,  306,  307,  315, 
319,  325,  342,  345,  408,  415,  473,  489,  490. 

C.  Intermediate  Education 

Elementary  Education  101,  102,  110,  121, 122,  141,  142,  212,  223,  224,  307,  319,  321, 
325,  342,  346,  401,  408,  417,  455,  475,  479,  489,  490. 

D.  General  Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Education  101,  102,  111,  121,  122,  141,  142,  212,  [223,  224,  307,  319,  321. 
325,  342,  347,  401,  408,  418,  455,  476,  480,  489,  490. 

Electives 

Elective  courses  may  be  chosen  from  Elementary  Education  and  from  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science. 

Physical  Education  may  be  substituted  for  Eurhythmies. 

NOTE:  Mimeographed  copies  of  the  programs  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
School  of  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

(Consult  "Courses  of  Instruction"  for  the  nature  and  hours  of  the 
courses  listed  below  by  number). 

General  Education 

101,102  Logic  (2,2)  201,202  English  (3,3) 

101, 102  English  Composition  (3,3)  201, 202  Ethics  (2,2) 

103, 104  History  of  American  Democ-  205  Public  Speaking  (3) 

racy  (2,2)  330  Adolescent  Psychology  (3) 

101, 102  Modern  Language  (3,3)  412  History  of  Pennsylvania  (2) 

220  General  Psychology  (3)  464  Mental  Hygiene  (3) 

Professional  Education 

107  Educational  Biology  (3)  351  Educational  Statistics  (2) 

120  Introduction  to  Teaching  (3)  352  Tests  and  Measurements  (2) 

210  History  of  Education  (3)  410  Sensory  Aids  (2) 
310  Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Secondary  Education 

330  High  School  Methods  (2)  340  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

490  Student  Teaching  (6)  (2) 


FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 
A.  Arts 

(Major-24  credits)  (Minor-18  credits) 

Classics  (Latin):  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,     German:  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  405, 

302,  401,  402.  406. 

English:  201,  202,  203,  204,  319,  320,  363,  Social  Studies:  Hist.  201,  202,  205,  206. 

401,  402,  403,  364, 407.  Pol.  Sci.  101, 102,  201. 

History:  105,  106,  201,  202,  205,  206,  301,  Econ.  211,  212. 

303,  304,  401,  402,  403,  404,  405,  406.  Soc.  101,  102,  201. 

French:  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  407,         (24  Credits  must  be  taken  in  one  of  the 
408.  four  comprising  fields) 

Spanish:  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  407, 
408. 

B.  Sciences 

(Major-32  credits)  (Minor-20  credits) 

Mathematics:  105,  106,  207,  208,  501,  502,  Physics:  201,  202,  301,  303,  304,  401,  402, 

511,  512.  501,  502. 

Chemistry:  111,  112,  211,  212,  301,  302,  Biology:  101,  102,  201,  202,  501,  502,  511, 

401, 402.  512. 
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C.  Business 

(Major  35  credits) 
Shorthand:  101,  102,  201,  202.  Business  Mathematics:  206. 

Typewriting:  103,  104,  203,  204.  Accounting:  303,  304,  403,  404. 

(Minor  18  credits) 
Commercial:  Secretarial: 

Comm.  Geog.  301,  302.  Comm.  Geog.  301,  302. 

Business  Law:  401,  402.  Business  Law:  401,  402. 

Junior  Business  Training:  405.  Junior  Business  Training:  405. 

Salesmanship:  421.  Office  Practice:  308. 


D.  Library  Science 

301,  302,  304,  305,  306,  307,  308,  401,  403,  405,  406,  407,  408,  409,  410. 
(Teacher-Librarian  in  the  Catholic  Secondary  School) 


Electives 

Courses  may  be  chosen  from  Secondary  Education  and  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Four  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  Physical  Education  or  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 

NOTE:  Mimeographed  copies  of  the  programs  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
School  of  Education. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

The  program  of  Music  Education  is  offered  by  the  School  of 
Music.  This  program  prepares  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Public 
School  Music.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music  is 
conferred  at  graduation.  On  application  to  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Certification  Bureau,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  is  issued  to  the 
applicant.  The  Curriculum  in  Music  Education  is  published  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Music. 


OBSERVATION  AND  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  future  teacher  is  introduced  to  his  chosen  profession  by 
completing  the  stipulated  hours  of  observation.  Public  and  non- 
public schools  must  be  visited  and  a  report  on  the  observation 
is  presented  to  the  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching.  This  obser- 
vation is  extended  to  include  social  agencies,  places  of  com- 
munity interest  and  the  workshops  of  labor  and  industry. 
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Beginning  with  the  first  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year  and 
continuing  each  succeeding  semester  until  the  last  semester  of 
the  senior  year,  an  observation  schedule  must  be  followed. 

In  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year,  the  required  student 
teaching  is  completed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  critic 
teacher.  This  is  further  complemented  by  regular  visits  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching.  Further,  a  group  conference  of 
student  teachers  and  the  Supervisors  is  held  at  least  once  a  week. 


GRADUATION  AND  DEGREE 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Education  must  complete  a  min- 
imum of  128  semester  hours  of  work  before  he  is  eligible  for 
graduation.  All  University  and  School  of  Education  requirements 
must  be  completed  before  the  degree  can  be  conferred. 

At  the  completion  of  these  requirements  and  upon  formal 
application  for  the  degree  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  on 
attendance  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  pursued  the  approved  programs  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music  is 
conferred  upon  the  student  who  has  completed  the  Music 
Education  program. 


CERTIFICATION 

PROVISIONAL  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  completed  any  of  the 
four-year  curriculum  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  and 
who  have  complied  with  the  other  regulations  for  graduation 
will  be  granted  the  Bachelor  Degree. 

At  graduation  the  graduate  shall  obtain  the  Form  for  the 
Application  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  from  the 
Office  of  the  School  of  Education.  This  Form  must  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education  for  the 
Dean's  signature.  The  completed  Form  with  the  transcript  of 
college  work  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  in  Harrisburg.  The  Bureau  will  issue 
to  the  applicant  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  which  is  a 
license  to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  This  certificate  is  provisional 
since  it  is  valid  for  only  three  years  of  teaching. 
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PERMANENT  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

The  Certificate  may  be  made  permanent  after  three  years  of 
teaching  in  the  appropriate  fields  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth  with  a  rating  of  "middle"  or  better  by  the 
superintendent  under  whose  direction  the  teaching  has  been  done. 
Within  this  period,  the  holder  of  the  certificate  must  have  com- 
pleted six  semester  hours  of  approved  courses  in  the  appropriate 
fields.  These  courses  must  be  taken  after  graduation.  A  course 
in  visual  education  and  "a  basic  course  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Pennsylvania"  must  have  been  completed 
either  as  undergraduate  or  as  graduate  work. 


EXTENSION  OF  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

a.  To  Include  the  Secondary  Field 

College  certificates  valid  in  the  elementary  or  special  fields 
may  be  validated  for  the  secondary  field  by  completing  twelve 
semester  hours  of  professional  work  in  that  field,  six  of  which 
must  be  student  teaching,  and  eighteen  semester  hours  of  appro- 
priate courses  in  the  subject  for  which  certification  is  desired. 

b.  To  Include  the  Elementary  Field 

College  certificates  valid  in  the  secondary  or  special  fields 
may  be  validated  for  the  elementary  field  by  completing  "thirty 
semester  hours  of  approved  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary 
education  including  six  semester  hours  of  elementary  student 
teaching." 

c.  To  Include  the  Special  Fields 

The  extension  of  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  to  include  the 
field  of  art,  or  music,  or  health,  or  business  education,  or  indus- 
trial arts,  or  library  science,  will  require  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  not  fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved 
courses  in  the  field  for  which  certification  is  desired. 

NOTE:  Mimeographed  forms  of  the  Requirements  for  College  Certificates 
as  stipulated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  may  be  had  by 
applying  at  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education. 

NOTE:  For  certification  outside  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
student  shall  consult  with  the  Dean. 
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TEACHER  PLACEMENT 

The  School  of  Education  conducts  a  Teacher  Placement 
Bureau.  Though  a  division  of  the  University  Bureau  of  Recom- 
mendations, the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau  through  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Placement  is  responsible  for  all  teacher  placement. 

The  Teacher  Placement  Bureau  makes  every  effort  it  can  to 
place  the  graduate  in  the  school  where  he  or  she  can  best  serve 
and  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  community  in  which  he  or  she 
is  going  to  teach  and  to  his  professional  development. 

All  graduates  of  the  School  of  Education  must  register  with 
the  Bureau  before  graduation.  They  must  comply  with  the 
following  regulations: 

1.  They  shall  complete  the  Bureau  Application  (Registration) 
Form. 

2.  They  shall  supply  the  Bureau  with  testimonials  from  the 
Supervisor  of  student  teaching,  the  critic  teacher,  a  former 
secondary  school  official  or  teacher,  instructor  in  major  field, 
instructor  in  minor  field,  director  of  extra-curricular  activities, 
a  former  employer,  a  home-community  reference. 

3.  They  shall  furnish  the  Bureau  with  six  first-class,  professional 
photos,  size  2J^  x  2J^. 

4.  Applicants  must  agree  to  accept  telegrams  and  telephone  calls 
which  may  be  sent  collect  when  recommendation  is  made  by 
the  Bureau. 

5.  When  placed,  applicants  shall  notify  the  Bureau. 


FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES 

The  Placement  Bureau  makes  several  contacts  a  year  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  Principal  of  the  School  in 
which  applicants  may  be  teaching.  In  this  way,  confidential 
reports  on  the  teaching  of  the  applicants  are  obtained.  Such 
records  are  kept  on  file  by  the  Bureau. 

Group  conferences  are  held  four  times  a  year.  These  con- 
ferences are  organized  under  the  newly-established  In-Service 
Teacher  Clinic. 
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IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

Teachers  in  service  who  are  in  course  for  the  Bachelor  degree 
and  who  desire  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  complete  their 
course  work  in  the  undergraduate  field. 

The  in-service  teachers  who  already  possess  the  College 
Provisional  Certificate  may  complete  the  necessary  semester 
hours  of  work  for  the  Permanent  College  Certificate,  either  by 
taking  undergraduate  courses  which  they  might  not  have  had, 
or  by  enrolling  for  graduate  work  for  appropriate  study  in  their 
field  if  they  are  qualified. 

In-service  teachers  who  desire  to  extend  their  certificates  to 
include  an  additional  field  or  subject  must  abide  by  the  State 
requirements  for  the  extension  of  the  certificate. 

The  In-Service  Teacher  Clinic  has  been  established  primarily 
to  aid  in  extended  guidance  of  the  young  teacher  in  service. 
However,  veteran  in-service  teachers  are  urged  to  participate. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  in  The  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  offers  several  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education.  The  following  are  the  fields  in  graduate 
work  —  Educational  Psychology,  Speech  Correction,  Elementary 
Education  (Teachers),  Elementary  Education  (Principal,  Non- 
Public  School),  Secondary  Education  (Teachers),  Secondary 
Education  (Principal,  Public  School),  Secondary  Education 
(Principal,  Non-Public  School),  Guidance  Counselling.  Informa- 
tion concerning  graduate  study  in  Education  can  be  had  by 
addressing  The  Department  of  Education,  The  Graduate  School, 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

107.  Educational  Biology.  Major  concepts  of  Biology  and  their  relation 
to  the  educational  foundation  of  teachers  in  training.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

120.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  An  orientation  course  presenting  the 
requirements,  advantages,  and  opportunities,  along  with  the  responsibilities 
of  those  in  the  teaching  profession.  Required  for  all  types  of  state  certification. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  KLEYLE,  HARCAR. 

210.  History  of  Education.  A  critical  review  of  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education  from  the  pre-Christian  era  to  the  present  day.  Presented  as 
a  background  course  for  all  professional  courses  in  education.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  LEONARD. 

351.  Educational  Statistics.  A  first  course  in  statistics.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  SAVULAK. 

352.  Tests  and  Measurements.  A  history  of  the  testing  movement; 
the  aim  o{  measurement;  the  construction  of  tests;  and  evaluation  of  stand- 
ardized elementary  and  secondary  tests.  Prerequisite:  Gen.  Ed.  351.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  SAVULAK. 

410.  Sensory  Aids.  An  evaluation  of  numerous  forms  of  audiovisual  aids. 
Each  student  is  required  to  compile  a  source  book  of  sensory  aids  for  his 
teaching  field.  Credit,  Two  hours.  FERENCE. 

420.  Educational  Sociology.  An  introductory  course  in  the  study  of 
agencies,  social  institutions,  and  organizations,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
functioning  of  the  school.  Credit,  Two  hours.  HARCAR. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

220.  General  Psychology.  The  essential  laws  and  principles  of  human 
behavior.  Methods  of  psychology;  fundamental  native  reactions;  emotional 
life;  mental  life,  including  imagination,  thinking,  reasoning,  concepts  and 
judgments;  sensations;  perceptions;  adjustment;  and  personality.  This  course 
is  the  foundation  for  other  courses  in  psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours.  HOLT. 

310.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  devel- 
opment; ability,  and  its  growth;  intelligence,  and  its  significance;  the  laws  of 
learning;  the  principles  for  the  effective  use  of  the  memory;  motivation; 
transfer;  personality  development.  Credit,  Three  hours.  HOLT. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  The  child's  mind,  its  nature  and  endowment; 
characteristics  dominant  at  different  ages;  development  of  mental  traits  and 
abilities,  of  moral  nature,  and  of  various  child  activities.  Prerequisite:  Psych. 
220.  Credit,  Three  hours.  F.  KLEYLE. 

330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  Mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  various  problems  of  adolescent  behavior;  the 
adolescent's  interests,  environments,  hygiene.  Prerequisite:  Psych.  220.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  WELSH. 

464.  Mental  Hygiene.  Mental  disease;  its  psychological  cause;  proper 
measures  for  prevention.  Mental  health;  elements  of  the  wholesome  person- 
ality; practical  steps  for  development;  hygienic  adjustment  to  the  conflicts 
of  life.  Credit,  Three  hours.  HOLT. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

101,  102.  Art  Fundamentals.  Methods  of  drawing  from  memory, 
developing  the  power  of  self  expression  and  art  objectives  on  the  elementary 
level.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  FERENCE. 

109.  Speech  Training  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Speech  activities  for 
primary  grades.  Common  speech  problems.  Dramatization.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
WINGERTER. 

110.  Speech  Training  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  Speech  activities 
for  the  intermediate  grades.  Common  speech  problems.  Dramatic  and  audi- 
torium activities.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

111.  Speech  Training  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Speech  activities 
for  the  elementary  grades.  Phonetics,  articulation,  and  common  speech 
defects.  Dramatic,  choric  speech,  and  auditorium  activities.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
WINGERTER. 

121,  122.  Eurhythmies.  The  study  of  musical  rhythm  by  means  of 
physical  movement.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester.  DORSCH. 

141,  142.  Sight  Singing.  Instruction  in  simple  theory,  sight  singing, 
and  ear  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all  grades.  Credit,  One  hour 
each  semester.  HOUGGY. 

212.  Health  and  Safety  Education.  This  course  deals  primarily  with 
methods  and  procedures  of  carrying  out  an  adequate  program  of  health  and 
safety.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  new  trends,  techniques,  and  ways  of  meeting 
actual  classroom  problems.  Credit,  Two  hours.  BARR. 

223.  Class  Piano.  Instruction  in  Piano  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  all  elementary  grades.  Credit,  One  hour.    HOUGGY. 

225,  226.  Handicrafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  Practical  applica- 
tion of  handicrafts  for  all  elementary  grades.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
FERENCE. 

306.  Kindergarten-Primary  Theory.  Aims,  techniques,  organizations 
and  fundamentals  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  grades.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  F.  KLEYLE. 

307.  Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling.  A  study  of  types  of 
children's  literature  with  purpose  of  selection  and  adaptation.  Skill  in  the  art 
of  story  telling  is  developed  by  actual  practice.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
BLANCHARD. 

315.  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Principles, 
methods,  and  practices  underlying  the  basic  skills  in  language  and  reading  in 
the  Primary  grades.  Correct  habits  and  treatment  of  remedial  cases.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    F.  KLEYLE. 

319.  Nature  Study.  Study  of  living  things.  Practical  application  and 
approach  to  Nature  Study  in  the  classroom.  Field  trips.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
F.  KLEYLE. 

321.  Elementary  Science.  The  place  of  Science  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. Trends  and  types  of  activities.  Planning  of  instruction  in  Science.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  BARR. 
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325.  Rote  Songs.  Study  of  song  materials  suitable  for  use  in  all  elemen- 
•  tary  grades.  Credit,  One  hour.  HOUGGY. 

342.  Games  and  Play  Activities.  Material  and  methods.  Games  and 
play  activities  suitable  for  the  classroom,  recreation  period,  and  auditorium. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  WINGERTER. 

345.  Art  Methods  for  Primary  Grades.  Theory  and  practice  in  the 
presentation  of  art  subjects  on  the  primary  level.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
FERENCE. 

346.  Art  Methods  for  Intermediate  Grades.  Theory  and  practice  in 
the  presentation  of  art  subjects  on  the  intermediate  level.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
FERENCE. 

347.  Art  Methods  for  Elementary  Grades.  Theory  and  practice  in  the 
presentation  of  art  subjects  on  the  elementary  level.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
FERENCE. 

l/  401.  Speech  Correction.  Speech  defects;  function  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism; diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  more  common  speech  defects.  Credit,Tvro 
hours.  WINGERTER. 

408.  Reading  Diagnosis.  Diagnosis  of  oral  reading;  diagnosis  of  silent 
reading;  remedial  reading  materials  and  instruction  based  on  diagnosis.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

415.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Subject  matter 
and  its  presentation;  acquaintance  with  methods,  materials,  and  principles 
of  instruction;  observation  of  actual  pupil-teacher  situations  in  the  primary 
grades.  Credit,  Two  hours.  F.  KLEYLE. 

417.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  Methods, 
materials,  and  principles  of  instruction.  Practical  ways  of  meeting  classroom 
problems  through  observation  of  actual  pupil-teacher  situations  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

418.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Methods, 
materials,  and  principles  of  instruction.  Unit  learning,  problems  in  the  class- 
room, in  the  school;  observation  of  actual  teaching  situation  on  the  elementary 
level.  Credit,  Two  hours.  BARR. 

455.  Teaching  Geography.  Selection  of  units  of  experience,  content, 
and  criteria  for  judging  the  outcome  of  teaching  practice.  New  materials  of 
instruction,  how  to  use  these.  Observation  of  actual  pupil-teacher  work.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  BARR. 

463.  Child  Guidance.  Understanding  of  the  guidance  functions  in 
elementary  education;  physical,  social,  and  emotional  problems  involved  in  a 
child's  life.  Credit,  Two  hours.  F.  KLEYLE. 

471,  472.  Art  Appreciation.  Appreciation  of  art,  schools  of  art,  and 
modern  ideas  of  art.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  FERENCE. 

473.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Methods, 
materials,  and  principles  of  instruction.  Practical  ways  of  meeting  classroom 
problems  through  observation  in  the  primary  grades.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
F.  KLEYLE. 
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475.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  Principles 
and  practices  used  in  the  development  of  pupil  behavior,  understanding,  and 
appreciation.  Unit  learning;  observation  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

476.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Principles 
and  practices.  Development  of  Social  Living  Program  providing  such  exper- 
ience for  the  pupil  to  improve  his  own  background  and  to  appreciate  social 
practices.  Unit  learning;  observation  in  the  elementary  grades.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  BARR. 

479.  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  Princi- 
ples, methods,  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  communication  skills.  Laws  of 
child  growth  applied  to  reading,  written  expression,  and  handwriting.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

480.  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Principles, 
methods,  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  communication  skills.  Application  of 
the  laws  of  child  growth  to  reading,  written  expression,  and  handwriting. 
Observation  in  the  elementary  grades.  Credit,  Two  hours.  BARR. 

489.  Elementary  School  Practices.  Survey  of  accepted  school  prac- 
tices. Trends  in  modern  elementary  procedures  and  classroom  techniques. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

490.  Elementary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  an 
approved  elementary  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

330.  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching.  A  secondary  methods  course 
treating  of  assignments,  questioning,  reviews,  supervised  study,  lesson  plans 
and  types  of  teaching  from  the  Socratic  to  Socialized  recitation.  Special 
methods  laboratory.  Credit,  Two  hours.  LEONARD. 

340.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  aims,  function  and 
organization  of  the  secondary  school,  its  articulation  with  other  units  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  secondary  school  teacher.  Credit,  Two  hours.  LEONARD. 

440.  Secondary  School  Practices.  Survey  of  accepted  school  practices. 
Trends  in  modern  secondary  procedures  and  classroom  techniques.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  HARCAR. 

466.  Junior  High  School  Methods.  A  special  methods  course  showing 
the  special  application  of  methods  to  the  Junior  High  School.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  H.  KLEYLE. 

490.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  an 
approved  secondary  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

101,  102.  Beginning  Shorthand  Theory.  A  first  course  in  the  theory, 
principles,  and  methodology  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester.  HODEL. 

103,  104.  Beginning  Typewriting  Theory.  After  mastery  of  machine 
operations,  keyboard  reaches  and  control,  emphasis  is  given  to  accuracy  and 
speed.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  HODEL. 
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201,  202.  Advanced  Shorthand  Theory.  Speed  is  developed  here,  but 
emphasis  is  upon  combination  of  dictation  and  transcription.  Prerequisite: 
Bus.  Ed.  101,  102.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  HODEL. 

203,  204.  Advanced  Typewriting  Theory.  Increased  speed  is  stressed, 
but  emphasis  is  upon  styles  of  letter  writing  and  other  office  forms.  Prere- 
quisite: Bus.  Ed.  103,  104.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  HODEL. 

206.  Business  Mathematics.  A  skill  course  in  mathematical  operations 
for  office  work  with  fundamental  treatment  of  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and 
logarithmic  functions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301,  302.  Commercial  Geography.  A  study  of  the  world's  major 
geographic  regions  and  their  contribution  of  raw  materials  for  marketing 
and  manufacture.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  TCHIRKOW. 

303,  304.  Introductory  Accounting.  Fundamental  problems  and 
principles  of  accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  CADUGAN. 

305.  Business  English.  An  intensive  course  in  the  application  of  the 
best  English  usage  to  business  practice.  Prerequisite:  Eng.  101,  102.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

307.  Dictation  and  Transcription.  An  intensive  course  in  timed 
dictation  and  machine  transcription,  with  speed  building  based  upon  its 
major  factors.  Prerequisites:  Bus.  Ed.  201,  202;  203,  204.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
HODEL. 

308.  Office  Practice.  A  finishing  course  in  shorthand  and  typing  with 
detailed  instructions  in  filing,  indexing,  telephone  communications,  and  other 
office  duties.  Prerequisites:  Bus.  Ed.  201,  202;  203,  204.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
HODEL. 

401,  402.  Business  Law.  A  fundamental  course  in  business  law  based 
upon    decided    cases    covering    contracts,    agency,    negotiable    instruments, 
partnerships,  corporations,  etc.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
EULENSTEIN. 

403>  404.  Principles  of  Accounting.  A  thorough  study  of  the  corpor- 
ation and#  its  problems,  including  inventories,  voucher  systems,  the  balance 
sheet,  capital,  liabilities,  dividends,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ed.  303,  304.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester.  CADUGAN. 

405.  Junior  Business  Training.  Principles  and  practice  of  business 
management   with   emphasis   on   consumer  problems.   Credit,   Three   hours. 

421.  Salesmanship.  Fundamentals  of  selling,  psychology  of  sales  appeal, 
the  salesman's  personality,  creation  of  consumer  demand,  market  analysis, 
and  business  ethics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

490.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  teaching  in  an  approved 
secondary  school  under  critic  teacher  supervision.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

301.  Organization  and  Administration  —  School  Libraries  I.     A 

study  of  the  general  principles  of  library  service,  followed  by  their  application 
to  the  Library  in  the  School.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a 
background  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preparation  of  books,  circulation  and  reference  service,  problems  of 
personnel,  equipment,  and  supervision.  Credit,  Two  hours.  BLANCHARD. 

303.  Classification  and  Cataloguing  I.  An  introduction  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  cataloguing  and  classification,  the  dictionary  catalogue,  and  the  use 
of  the  unit  card  system.  Specific  topics  are  personal  name  entries;  pseudonyms 
and  anonyms;  anonymous  classics;  the  Bible.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 

McCANN. 

304.  Classification  and  Cataloguing  II.  Continuation  of  Cataloguing 
and  Classification  I.  Brief  study  of  the  Classified  Catalogue.  Ordering  anduse 
of  library  of  Congress  cards.  Additional  topics  include  the  use  of  annotations 
on  catalogue  cards;  more  detailed  instruction  in  alphabeting;  corporate  entries; 
serials;  analytics;  simplified  cataloguing;  cataloguing  of  books  for  high  school 
libraries,  with  particular  attention  to  subject  headings.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.  McCANN. 

305.  Reference  and  Bibliography  I.  Principles  of  evaluation,  selection 
and  use  of  reference  books.  The  study  of  the  various  types  of  basic  reference 
books,  such  as  the  encyclopedia,  the  dictionary,  yearbooks  and  annuals, 
periodical  indexes  and  books  on  special  subjects.  The  class  period  is  devoted 
to  lectures  and  discussions  of  examples  of  the  types  studied,  with  problems 
based  upon  them.  Readings  and  reports  are  also  assigned.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.  Sr.  M.  HIERONYME. 

306.  Reference  and  Bibliography  II.  Continuation  of  Reference  and 
Bibliography  I.  Includes  further  study  of  reference  sources  in  special  fields; 
the  study  of  government  publications;  their  value,  acquisition  and  uses. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.   Sr.  M.  HIERONYME. 

307.  Reading  Guidance  and  Book  Selection  I.  General  principles  and 
aids  to  the  selection  of  books;  study  of  book-reviewing  periodicals,  practice 
in  writing  critical  annotations  and  in  written  and  oral  presentation  of  book 
reviews;  reading  and  discussion  of  books  representative  of  standard  types  and 
current  trends  in  the  fields  of  fiction,  general  literature,  travel,  biography, 
history  and  religion;  compilation  of  book  lists.  Includes  a  short  survey  of 
types  of  books  for  young  people  and  of  principles  pertaining  to  their  selection. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 

308.  Reading  Guidance  and  Book  Selection  II.  How  to  develop  a 
collection  of  books  and  periodicals  for  young  people  in  school  libraries.  Special 
attention  to  interests  of  the  adolescent,  the  needs  of  the  school  curriculum 
and  to  methods  of  reading  guidance.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours.    BROWN. 

401.  Organization  and  Administration  —  School  Libraries  II.    A 

continuation  of  Organization  and  Administration  I.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
library  service  in  the  modern  school  and  the  cooperation  of  the  public  library 
with  the  school  library.  The  responsibility  of  the  library  in  carrying  out  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  school  program  is  stressed.  Other  topics  include 
the  budget  and  its  divisions;  the  relation  of  the  librarian  to  administrative 
offices,  faculty,  students,  and  parents;  the  training  and  supervision  of  assist- 
ants. Credit,  Two  semester  hours.    BLANCHARD. 
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403.  Classification  and  Cataloguing  III.  Continuation  of  Cataloguing 
and  Classification  II.  Students  are  given  experience  in  the  actual  cataloguing 
of  books  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  as  part  of  the  course  in 
practice  work.  The  Library  of  Congress  system  of  classification  is  given  brief 
study.  Methods  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  Catalogue  are  considered.  Govern- 
ment documents,  their  classification  and  use,  are  given  attention.  Credit,  Two 
semester  hours.    McCANN. 

405.  Reference  and  Bibliography  III.  Continuation  of  reference  and 
Bibliography  II.  An  introduction  to  the  administration  of  reference  service  in 
the  school  library,  with  some  attention  to  methods,  organization  and  devices. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.  Sr.  M.  HIERONYME. 

406.  Reference  and  Bibliography  IV.  Continuation  of  Reference  and 
Bibliography  III.  A  study  of  bibliographic  form  and  method.  Practice  in 
compiling  bibliographies  on  special  subjects.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 
Sr.  M.  HIERONYME. 

407.  Reading  Guidance  and  Book  Selection  III.  Continuation  of 
Book  Selection  I.   Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 

408.  Reading  Guidance  and  Book  Selection  IV.  Continuation  of 
Book  Selection  II.    Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 

409.  Teaching  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  library  and 
its  resources;  the  various  methods  of  presenting  this  knowledge  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  classroom;  with  a  consideration  of  the  activities  of  the  school 
library  and  the  educational  value  of  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  as  life 
habits.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 

410.  Observation  of  School  Libraries.  Close  correlation  between  class 
room  instruction  and  its  practical  application  is  secured  by  experience  in  the 
University  Library  under  faculty  supervision.  Observation  of  the  handling 
of  administrative  problems,  teaching  the  use  of  books  and  the  catalogue, 
and  practice  in  the  operation  of  routine  are  features  of  the  work.  Observation 
trips  are  made  to  school  and  public  libraries  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 


CLASSICS 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Two  units  of  High  School  Latin  are  prerequisite  to  majoring  In  this 
Department.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  Latin  constitute  the 
major,  of  which  401-402  are  necessary  requirements.  Six  credits  in 
Greek  may  be  substituted  for  six  of  the  24  credits. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  Latin  constitute  a  minor. 

101.  Sallust.  Jugurthine  War  and  Catiline.  Readings  and  reports  in 
classical  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Cicero.  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Readings  and  reports  in 
classical  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  Elementary  Latin.  Common  forms  and  the  elements  of  syntax 
necessary  for  translation.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (No  credit  for  Latin  major). 
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104.  Elementary  Latin.  Selected  Orations  of  Cicero,  ed.  Tunstall. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  (No  credit  for  Latin  major). 

109.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  chosen  from  the  works  of 
authors  studied  in  the  four-year  undergraduate  program  aim  to  stress  clausal 
constructions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes  and  Ars  Poetica.  Readings  and  reports  in 
classical  mythology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Livy.  Ab  Urbe  Condita,  I.  XXI.  XXII.  Readings  and  reports  in 
classical  mythology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  Tacitus.  Agricola  and  Germania,  ed.  Hopkins.  Review  in  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Prepared  reports  on  Greek  Society.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Pliny.  Letters,  ed.  Westcott.  Readings  on  Roman  Life.  Prepared 
Reports  on  Roman  Society.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Latin  Survey.  Selections  from  authors  outside  the  four-year  major 
program.  Readings  in  Greek  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Mediaeval  Poets.  Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary.  Biography  of 
the  poets.  Readings  in  Roman  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  Greek  Grammar.  Grounding  in  the  common  forms  and  elements 
of  syntax  necessary  for  translation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Greek  Composition.  Grounding  in  the  irregular  forms  and  elements 
with  exercises  in  composition.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Xenophon.  Hellenica  Selections.  Prerequisite:  Greek  101,  102,  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Herodotus.  Tales  from  Herodotus.  Prerequisite:  Greek  101,  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


ENGLISH 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  English. 
In  addition  to  201,  202,  courses  203,  204  are  required.  The  remaining 
work  must  be  taken  from  the  following  courses:  303,  304,  319,  320, 
363,  364,  401,  402,  403,  407. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  English.  Courses 
203,  204  are  included. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual 
practice  in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be 
provided.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  A  course  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  English  literature,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  place  their  works  against  the  historical, 
social,  and  philosophical  background  of  their  times.  The  continuity  of  the 
periods  is  established  by  a  study  of  Romanticism  and  Classicism,  and  of 
Christian  and  non-Christian  modes  of  thought.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
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207,  208.  Advanced  English  Composition.  Practice  in  the  four  forms 
of  discourse  with  special  attention  to  the  individual  talents  of  the  student. 
Credit^  Two  hours  each  semester. 

303,  304.  Latin  and  Greek  in  English.  A  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives  which  aims  to  increase  the  student's  vocabulary  and  give  a  fuller 
understanding  of  etymology.  Cred.it>  Four  hours. 

319.  Major  English  Poets.  A  critical  reading  and  description  of  the 
major  English  Poets.  A  study  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

320.  The  Development  of  the  Essay.  The  course  presents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Essay  as  a  form  of  literature.  Separate  essayists,  and  successive 
periods  in  English  and  American  literature  will  be  considered  both  for  historical 
importance  and  for  intrinsic  literary  value.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

363.  The  Drama  in  England.  A  survey  of  the  drama  in  England  from 
the  liturgical  play  to  the  modern  theatre.  While  this  course  is  primarily  a 
survey,  attention  is  given  to  the  elements  of  dramatic  art.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

364.  American  Drama.  A  study  of  the  Theatre  in  America  from  the 
Colonial  Drama  to  the  Modern  Stage.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401.  The  English  Novel.  A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
novel  and  the  influences  which  affected  the  novel  form,  together  with  the 
reading  and  analysis  of  characteristic  works.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

402.  American  Fiction.  The  borrowed  and  native  background  for 
American  Fiction;  Mysticism  and  the  Personal  narrative  of  religious  America; 
the  Puritan  influences;  Hawthorne  and  Melville;  Social  influence  on  American 
Fiction;  Romanticism  and  the  westward  movement;  Realism.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

403.  American  Poets.  A  critical  reading  in  the  major  American  Poets, 
and  a  study  of  the  national  influences  on  the  poems  of  these  authors.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

407.  Readings  in  Shakespeare.  A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

205.  Voice  and  its  Use.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production  from 
the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  that  will  make  for 
satisfactory  volume,  resonance  and  pitch.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vocal 
theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation, 
pacing  and  fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

305,  306.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Trains  the  student  in  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  gives  him  practice  in  the  oral  presentation  of  well- 
ordered  thought.  Impromptu  speaking  and  the  more  spontaneous  aspects  of 
public  speech  are  treated  in  conjunction  with  the  theory  of  debate.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 
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307,  308.  Public  Address.  Introduces  the  more  formal  types  of  public 
address  and  sets  forth  their  various  characteristics.  Stress  is  laid  on  platform 
manners  and  audience  analysis.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

405.  Oral  Interpretation.  A  course  in  advanced  reading  which  empha- 
sizes the  technical  aspects  underlying  artistic  interpretation.  Selected  items, 
especially  those  of  a  dramatic  or  lyric  nature,  provide  material  for  practice. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

406.  Radio  Speech.  Introduces  the  student  to  "microphone  technique" 
by  means  of  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  electrical 
amplification.  Practice  with  the  microphone  forms  a  major  part  of  this  course. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

HISTORY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:   Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  History. 
*101,  102,  103,  104  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  major. 

Minor:   Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  History.  *101, 
102,  103,  104  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  minor. 

*103,  104  must  be  taken  by  all  students  but  will  not  be  counted  toward 
a  major  or  a  minor  in  history.  101,  102  is  a  survey  course  intended 
for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  take  any  advanced  work  in  history. 

101,  102.  History  of  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  World  History 
emphazing  the  development  of  the  main  elements  in  the  make-up  of  Western 
Civilization.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

103,  104.  History  of  American  Democracy.  A  political  history  of  the 
United  States  describing  the  steps  in  the  formation  of  our  democracy  during 
the  Colonial  Period  through  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  and  its  practical 
development  to  the  New  Deal.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

105.  Greek  History.  The  Classical  Heritage  of  Greece  portraying  its 
intellectual  and  political  contributions  as  the  link  between  the  ancient  world 
of  the  East  and  the  new  world  of  the  West.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

106.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  political  and  social  history  of  Rome. 
The  Monarchy,  the  Republic  and  the  Early  Empires.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201,  202.  Medieval  History.  A  survey  of  the  1000  years,  500-1500. 
Emergence  of  Feudalism — its  operation;  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  factors 
preceding  Modern  Times.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

205,  206.  European  History  1500-1815.  Reformation  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Foundation  of  National  Monarchies.  Rise  of  Absolutism  and  its 
decline.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301.  Russian  History.  Origin  of  Kiev  State  to  present  time  with 
emphasis  on  19th  and  20th  century.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

303.  Near  Eastern  History.  Eastern  Roman  Empire;  Mohammedan- 
ism; Turkish  Empire.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Far  Eastern  History.  Background  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  differ- 
ences with  the  Western  World.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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305,  306.  European  History,  1815  to  present.  Growth  of  Capitalism 
and  international  rivalries  with  political  and  social  repercussions.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

401,   402.   Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Exclusive  investigation  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development 
of  our  country  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

403,  404.  Latin  American  History.  Colonial  development  of  South 
America.  Successful  revolt  and  subsequent  development  of  each  republic. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

405,  406.  Current  History.  An  analysis  of  present  day  problems  and 
developments  as  they  occur.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

412.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  A  comprehensive  course  in  Pennsylvania 
history,  with  special  attention  to  the  economic  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:   Twenty- four  semester  hours  in  any  one  language  are  required  for  a 
major.  Courses  to  be  taken  are: 

French  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  407,  408. 
German  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  405,  406. 
Italian  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  409,  410. 
Spanish       201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  409,  410. 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  French  101,  102.  Greater  stress  is  placed  on  grammar,  composition 
and  translation.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301.  Advanced  Conversational  French.  Open  to  students  whose  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  is  adequate  and  whose  vocabulary  is  sufficiently  developed. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Studies  in  French  Literature.  Continuation  of  French  301. 
Subjects  for  discussion  are  of  a  literary  nature.  Written  reviews  of  selected 
works  of  French  literature.  Oral  reports  made  by  the  student  to  the  class 
which,  in  turn,  questions  the  reporter.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  Ffench 
301  or  its  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Moliere.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  life  and  works  of  the 
author.  Given  in  French.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Victor  Hugo.  A  consideration  of  French  romanticism  in  general  and 
of  Hugo's  relation  to  it.  Given  in  French.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

407.  Literary  Tendencies  of  the  18th  Century.  A  study  of  the  re- 
action against  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  The  decadence  of  authority  and  the 
rise  of  the  new  scientific  outlook.  The  social  philosophies  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  and  the  influence  of  the  encyclopedists  are  considered.  Given  in 
French.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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408.  Naturalism  and  Symbolism  in  the  19th  Century.  The  realistic 
and  naturalistic  writers  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  contemporary  back- 
ground and  in  their  reaction  against  the  old  romanticism.  The  emergence  of 
Symbolism  in  the  late  19th  Century  is  also  considered.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  Elementary  phonetics  as  a  guide  to 
pronunciation.  Grammar.  Exercises  and  translation  of  simple  prose.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  German  grammar  with 
supplementary  translation,  both  written  and  oral.  Reading  of  modern  German 
prose.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301,  302.  Advanced  German  Conversation.  Intensive  reading  and  oral 
discussion  of  modern  German  prose  works.  Written  and  oral  composition. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  Lectures  and  selected  readings 
are  used  to  analyze  and  interpret  forms  and  movements  in  German  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

405,  406.  Goethe.  A  general  study  of  the  author's  life  and  works  with 
a  special  analysis  of  Faust  as  illustrative  of  contemporary  developments  in 
German  literature.  Credit,  Six  hours. 


ITALIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Italian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar,  exercises,    Beginners'   Reader  of  short  stories   and   poems.   The   main 
furpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  written  and  spoken 
talian.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Italian.  Grammar,  composition,  readings  from 
modern  Italian  literature.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Italian  Conversation.  Discussion  of  subjects 
illustrative  of  Italian  culture.  Readings  and  prepared  reports.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

401.  Italian  Renaissance  Literature.  Extensive  readings  in  the  works 
of  Cinque  Cento  authors  in  the  various  fields  of  the  romance,  the  drama, 
the  lyric,  and  the  critical  tract.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Discusses  the 
revival  of  Italian  literary  excellence  in  the  late  18th  Century  and  through  the 
19th  Century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  significant  figures  from  Goldoni  to 
Carducci.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409,  410.  Dante.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Divina  Comedia  which  analyzes 
the  literary  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  work.  Lectures  are  supplemented 
by  readings  and  written  reports.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation, 
grammar  exercises,  translation — Pequena   Encyclopedia.  Credit,   Six  hours. 
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201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Grammar  continued.  Translation, 
written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  irregular  verbs  systematically  studied; 
practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Exercises.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation.  Systematic  and  intensive 
drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Readings  and  subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 

401,  402.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Given  in  Spanish.  A  general 
survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Spanish-Latin  period  to  modern  times. 
Lectures.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

407.  Spanish  Classics.  Poema  del  Cid,  Infantes  de  Lara,  La  Celestina; 
la  novela  picaresca;  Lope  de  Vega,  Fuente  Ovejuna;  Calderon,  La  Vida  es  Sueno; 
Tirson  de  Molina,  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

408.  Don  Quixote.  Reading  of  Don  Quixote  from  both  English  and 
Spanish  texts,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  written  reports.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

PHILOSOPHY 

101,  102.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the 
university.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics,  excluding  epistemology.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

201,  202.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  second  year  students  throughout  the 
university.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

301.  Epistemology.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of  the  motives 
of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Ontology.  The  study  of  being  and  its  categories.  Causality.  First 
principles  of  metaphysics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Cosmology.  The  origin,  nature,  and  laws  of  the  material  universe. 
A  general  application  of  metaphysics  to  the  material  world.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  201,  202,  302.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Rational  Psychology.  Discusses  the  origin  of  life,  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  its  powers  and  activities.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
201,  202,  302.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Theodicy.  Analyzes  and  evaluates  the  rational  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God.  Discusses  the  divine  attributes.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

404.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  A  general  history  of  philosophy  that  aims 
to  point  out  and  evaluate  the  major  figures  and  trends  in  the  field,  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

340.  Social  Psychology.  Foundations  of  social  behavior;  mechanisms 
of  social  adjustment;  application  of  psychological  principles  to  practical  social 
problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

350.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Exaggerated  and  faulty  psychological 
processes;  impaired  cognitional  processes;  pathological  reactions  with  special 
reference  to  emotion  and  volition.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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401.  Experimental  Psychology.  The  laboratory  study  of  basic  psy- 
chological processes:  sensation,  perception,  imagination,  memory,  thought, 
emotion,  volition.  Measurements:  cognitional,  emotional  and  volitional. 
Experimental  examination  of  personality.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Rational  Psychology.  Discusses  the  origin  of  life,  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  its  powers  and  activities.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
201,  202,  302.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

RELIGION 

101.  Apologetics.  Existence  of  God,  Nature  of  Religion,  Need  of 
Revelation,  Marks  of  Revelation,  Divinity  of  Christ,  Revelation  given  by 
Christ,  Founding  of  the  Church,  Marks  of  the  Church.  The  Teaching  and 
Legislative  Power  of  the  Church,  the  Power  of  Orders,  Relation  of  Church 
and  State,  Form  of  Government  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

102.  The  Nature  of  God.  God,  His  Nature  and  Attributes,  Providence, 
Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemption,  Sin.  Prerequisite:  Religion  101.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

201.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Grace  and  Free  Will,  Sanctifying 
Grace,  Means  of  Grace,  Sacraments,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Orders, 
Matrimony,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction.  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Mass.  Pre- 
requisite: Religion  101.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

202.  The  Precepts  and  Man.  Virtues:  Faith,  Hope,  Charity.  Com- 
mandments: First  to  the  Third.  Commandments:  Fourth  to  the  Tenth. 
Creation,  Evolution,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Four  Last  Things.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  101.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

REQUIREMENTS 

ECONOMICS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  must  be  completed  for  a  major  in 
Economics.  Among  these  must  be  included:  211,  212,  217,  218,  405, 
406  and  eight  other  credits  in  upper  division  Economics. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  in  Economics  are  required  for  a  minor. 
They  must  include  211,  212,  405,  406. 

Majors  in  Economics  must  complete  Sociology  101,  102,  and  Political 
Science  101,  102. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  must  be  completed  for  a  major  in 
Political  Science.  These  must  include  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302, 
401,  and  seven  additional  upper  division  credits. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Political  Science. 
Among  these  must  be  included  Political  Science  101,  102,  201,  202, 
301,  302. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  must  complete  Sociology  101,  102,  and 
Economics  211,  212. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Sociology. 
These  credits  must  include  Sociology  101,  102  and  at  least  twenty 
credits  in  upper  division  Sociology.  All  majors  in  Sociology  must 
complete  Political  Science  101,  102  and  Economics  211,  212. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Sociology.  These 
credits  must  include  Sociology  101,  102  and  at  least  fourteen  credits 
in  upper  division  Sociology.  All  minors  in  Sociology  must  complete 
Political  Science  101,  102  and  Economics  211,  212. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  combination  of  courses  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology 
with  courses  in  History  comprise  the  field  of  Social  Studies.  A  major  is 
required  in  one  of  the  four  comprising  fields. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

101,  102.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the 
nature,  scope  and  methods  of  political  science;  its  relationship  to  and  depend- 
ence on  other  social  sciences;  divisions  of  the  field;  basic  concepts  such  as 
state,  government,  law,  soverneignty,  constitution,  representation,  electorate 
and  political  parties.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

201,  202.  American  Federal  Government.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
sources;  Federal  Constitution,  origin  of  parties,  party  organization,  election, 
actual  working  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  with  special  consider- 
ation of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Lectures,  Library  reading,  and  recitations.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union;  popular  control  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; state  and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the 
governor,  and  local  rural  government.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems 
incident  to  city  administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  collateral  reading.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

400.  Development  of  International  Organization.  The  development 
of  international  organization  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  means  of  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes;  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  and 
1907;  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration;  the  Central  American  Court;  the 
League  of  Nations  and  comparisons  with  the  League  system.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

401.  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  the  various  governments 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  showing  their  similarities  and  differences.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci.  201.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

402.  Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion.  An  analytical  study  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  various  political  parties.  Party  membership,  organi- 
zation, and  activities  discussed  with  particular  regard  to  creative  factors.  The 
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factors  determining  the  attitude,  the  formation  and  expression  of  public 
opinion,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by  propaganda  as  used  by  pressure 
groups.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Public  Administration  and  Management.  Deals  with  principles 
of  administration;  the  organization  of  administrative  agencies;  the  relations 
of  staff,  auxiliary,  and  line  functions;  the  financing  of  administrative  agencies; 
the  place  of  personnel  management;  the  interrelations  of  national,  State  and 
local  agencies — conflict  and  cooperation;  the  problems  of  investigation, 
inspection,  and  audit;  the  establishment  of  administrative  standards  and  the 
control  of  administrative  agencies  in  the  public  interest.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

404.  Current  World  Politics.  The  subjects  include  diplomatic,  military, 
economic,  and  social  problems  of  current  worldwide  importance.  Special 
emphasis  placed  on  the  United  States  in  her  relationships  with  the  states  of 
the  world,  in  the  light  of  the  present  events.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

405.  406.  History  of  Political  Thought.  Ancient  theories  since  Socrates 
and  Plato;  medieval  and  modern  theories;  impact  upon  American  Revolution 
and  Federal  Constitution  impact  upon  modern  class  legislation.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

407,  408.  Philosophy  of  Law.  History  and  development  of  Roman  and 
English  Common  law,  modern  legal  systems,  and  their  philosophical  back- 
grounds. Constitutional,  public  and  private  law  discussed  in  the  light  of 
christian  philosophy.  Credit,  Four  hours. 


ECONOMICS 

211,  212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  and  principles  of  economics  as  they  appear  in  the  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

217,  218.  Labor  Economics.  A  study  of  the  workers  as  human  per- 
sonalities, of  social  unrest,  employment,  its  stabilization,  wages,  working 
conditions,  living  standards,  social  insurance,  and  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment, and  its  objectives.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211,  212.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

319,  320.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  practice — 
relating  to  governmental  taxing,  borrowing,  and  spending.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  211,  212.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

405,  406.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  Chronologically  and  topic- 
ally developed,  this  course  will  present  the  history  of  economic  ideas  and 
systems  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211, 
212.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

101,  102.  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  sociolog- 
ical concepts  with  concentration  on  the  principles  underlying  the  phenomena 
in  the  fields  of  Family,  Housing,  Population,  Education,  Health,  Race  Rela- 
tions, and  Crime.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Practical  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  various  agencies  that 
have  been  set  up  to  meet  contemparary  social  problems.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 
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203.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  Elementary  examination  of  the 
findings  of  scientists  in  the  fields  of  Anthropology  and  Archaeology  with 
accent  on  their  applicability  to  sociological  research  into  primitive  races  and 
social  groups;  culture  diffusion,  domestication  of  animals,  cultural  acquisi- 
tions and  progress.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  Rural,  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  scientific  analysis  of  the 
farming  and  non-farming  rural  areas,  the  neighborhood,  the  community,  the 
suburb,  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  area.  The  meaning  and  value  and 
limitations  of  the  ecological  approach  to  the  understanding  of  sociological 
generalizations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

205.  206.  The  Christian  Concept  of  Society.  A  philosophical  and 
scientific  approach  to  the  concept  and  background  of  the  organic  nature  of 
society,  state  and  government  in  a  Christian  framework.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

305.  Society  and  Government.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  meaning, 
genesis  and  development  of  influential  concepts  in  Sociology  and  Political 
Science.  Derivation  and  historical  synthesis  of  familiar  expressions,  authority, 
liberty,  law,  common  welfare,  political  liberty,  coercion,  majority,  democracy, 
and  equality,  with  emphasis  on  the  contributions  of  Aristotle,  Augustine, 
Mannegold,  Gregory,  Saint  Thomas,  Luther,  Calvin.  Implications  evidenced 
in  Communism,  Fascism,  Nazism,  and  Democracy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  The  Family.  The  history  of  marriage  and  the  family;  various 
concrete  forms  of  marriage  and  family;  functions  and  organization  of  the 
family;  disorganization  and  reconstruction;  marital  adjustment  and  counsel- 
ing. Credit,  Three  hours. 

310,  311.  Christian  Social  Thought.  An  evaluation  of  current  prob- 
lems in  economic-social  life  in  the  light  of  the  Catholic  pattern  for  the  proper 
direction  of  industrial  relations.  Emphasis  on  education  and  the  Christian 
family  as  necessary  conditions  for  a  just  society,  according  to  the  plans  of 
Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XL  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  Foundations  of  social  behavior;  mechanisms 
of  social  adjustment;  application  of  psychological  principles  of  practical 
social  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

351.  Social  Statistics.  An  exposition  of  the  basic  tools  used  in  sociological 
research;  aimed  at  giving  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  facts 
behind  sociological  data.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401.  Population  Problems.  Population  theories,  expansive,  restrictive; 
contribution  of  Malthus;  adjustment  of  people  to  social  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: 101,  102.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Crime  and  Society.  Crime  as  a  social  phenomenon;  criminals  and 
environment;  responsibility;  retribution;  protections.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

407.  History  of  Social  Thought.  Contributions  of  ancient  and  medieval 
cultures  to  the  field  of  social,  economic,  political  and  religious  thinking;  their 
influence  on  later  thought.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

408.  History  of  Social  Thought.  Modern  social  and  political  concepts; 
the  development  and  consequent  contributions  of  scientific  sociology.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  407.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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409.  History  of  the  Labor  Union  Movement.  A  study  of  the  men  who 

made  labor  history.  Early  and  current  crises;  legal  blocks;  outbreaks  and 
set-backs;  legal  protections  and  protestations;  the  situation  today.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

410.  Labor- Industrial  Relations.  Recent  developments  on  the  labor 
front,  with  emphasis  on  the  local  and  national  scenes,  pre-war,  war,  and 
post-war  problems  and  suggested  compromises.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

411.  Christian  Democracy.  A  new  social-economic  movement  inspired 
by  traditional  Christian  principles.  New  fields  for  a  thoughtful  attack  on 
low^  economic  standards  of  living;  a  positive  approach  to  social  welfare  as  an 
antidote  to  Totalitarianism,  Fascism,  Communism,  and  Unchristian  Socialism. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

SCIENCES 

BIOLOGY 

Major:   Thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Biological 
Science. 

Minor:  Twenty  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Biological  Science. 

101.  General  Botany.  The  characteristics  common  to  plants  with  respect 
to  morphology,  physiology,  reproduction,  development  and  biology.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

102.  General  Zoology.  The  characteristics  common  to  animals  with 
respect  to  morphology,  physiology,  reproduction,  development  and  biology. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

201.  Survey  of  the  Invertebrates.  A  survey  of  the  principal  lower 
animals.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

202.  Survey  of  the  Vertebrates.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy, 
development,  classification  and  biology  of  the  vertebrates.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

251.  General  Bacteriology.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology 
including  an  introduction  to  yeasts  and  molds.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

302.  Physiology.  The  fundamental  principles  of  physiology.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

402.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  with 
emphasis  on  the  experimental  approach.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

514.  Animal  Genetics.  A  study  of  heredity  and  variation  with  emphasis 
on  problems  relating  to  animals  and  man.  Credit,  Four  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 
REQUIREMENTS 

Major:   Thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  chemistry. 

All  students  must  take  111,  112,  201,  202,  211,  212,  401,  402.  All 

chemistry  majors  must  complete  Math.  207,  Physics  202,  Biology 

104  or  106. 
Minor:  At  least  twenty  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required 

for  a  minor  in  chemistry:  111,  112,  201,  202,  211  or  212. 

Courses  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor  in 

chemistry. 
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101,  102.  General  Chemistry.  A  study  of  metals  and  non-metals; 
principles,  theories,  and  calculations.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
Recitation  with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does 
not  carry  credit  toward  a  chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory, 
Two  hours.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

211.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111,  112.  Lecture,  Two  hours. 
Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the 
methods  of  separating  and  identifying  the  more  common  anions  and  cations. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

301,  302.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introduction  to  the  various  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  211,  212.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours. 

401,  402.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  different  states  of  matter,  chemical  equilibria,  colloids,  thermochem- 
istry and  photochemistry.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201,  202,  Chemistry  211,  212, 
Mathematics  207.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit, 
Eight  hours. 


PHYSICS 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Thirty-two  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required  for 
a  major  in  Physics:  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  401,  402,  501,  502. 
Majors  in  Physics  must  complete  Chemistry  111,  112,  and  Math- 
ematics 207. 

Minor:  Twenty  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses  are  required  for  a 
minor  in  Physics:  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304.  Minors  in  Physics 
must  complete  Chemistry  111,  112,  and  Mathematics  207. 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  A  general  course  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat, 
wave  motion,  sound,  magnetism,  electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Math. 
105,  106.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  (Introductory  survey  not  intended  for 
science  majors).  Credit,  Six  hours. 

301.  Heat.  A  study  of  heat  energy  and  work,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  fundamentals  of  kinetic  theory  and  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  201,  202.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 
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302.  Light.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  photometry,  spectroscopy, 
and  the  general  properties  of  radiant  energy.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201,  202. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

303,  304.  Mechanics.  Analytical  mechanics,  dynamics  of  a  system  of 
particles,  statics,  and  dynamics,  rigid  bodies,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201, 
202,  Mathematics  207.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

401.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Prerequisite:  Physics  201,  202, 
Mathematics  207.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

402.  Electronics.  A  continuation  of  Physics  401,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  and  design  of  electron  tubes  and  circuits.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  401.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

501,  502.  Physics.  Introduction  to  theoretical  physics.  Advanced  work 
in  mechanics,  dynamics,  hydrodynamics,  thermodynamics,  electrostatics, 
electromagnetics,  optics,  statistical  mechanics,  and  quantum  theory.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  208  and  two  years  of  college  Physics.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 


MATHEMATICS 
REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Mathematics 
in  the  following  courses:  105,  106,  207,  208,  501,  502,  511,  512. 
Mathematics  majors  must  also  take  Physics  201,  202,   303,  304. 

Minor:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  in  the  following 
courses  for  a  minor  in  Mathematics:  105,  106,  207,  208. 

101.  College  Algebra.  A  course  intended  for  students  who  are  not 
prepared  to  take  Math.  105.  No  credit  toward  Math,  major. 

102.  Trigonometry.  The  definitions;  their  geometric  basis;  their  rela- 
tions. Solutions  of  right  triangles;  addition  and  substraction  of  formulas. 
Extension  of  definitions.  Trigonometric  equations.  Inverse  functions.  Solution 
of  oblique  triangles.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

105.  Freshman  Mathematics.  Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic 
geometry.  Linear  and  quadratic  equations,  logarithms,  progressions,  trigono- 
metric functions  and  identities,  laws  of  sines  and  cosines,  solution  of  triangles, 
Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates,  elements  of  solid  analytic  geometry.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

106.  Calculus  I.  Differential  and  integral  calculus.  Limits  and  limiting 
processes,  the  definite  integral,  the  derivative,  application  to  problems  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry;  maxima  and  minima,  rates,  approximation 
of  errors.  Functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  partial  derivatives,  multiple 
integrals  with  applications  to  finding  volumes,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia, 
fluid  pressure  and  work.  Sequences,  infinite  series,  and  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, hyperbolic  functions.    Prerequisite:  105.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

207.  Calculus  II.  Continuation  of  Calculus  106.  Prerequisite:  106 
Calculus.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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208.  Elementary  Differential  Equations.  Linear  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree;  solutions  by  special  methods  of  those  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations  which  possess  a  solution  in  closed  form,  with  applications 
to  problems  in  the  physical  sciences;  solution  by  operator  methods.^  Systems 
of  equations,  series  solutions,  approximate  solutions.  Prerequisite:  207. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

501,  502.  Differential  Equations.  A  study  of  the  more  common  types 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  with  applications  to  geometry 
and  the  physical  sciences.  Prerequisite:  207,  Calculus  II.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

511,  512.  Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II.  First  course  in  modern  mathe- 
matical rigor.  Topics  include  limits,  sequences,  infinite  series,  theorem  of  the 
mean  in  differential  calculus,  theorem  of  the  mean  for  integrals,  functions  of 
several  variables,  implicit  functions,  the  definite  integral,  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  calculus,  improper  integrals,  functions  defined  by  definite  integrals, 
Fourier  Series.  Credit,  Eight  hours. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  (Men).  Physical  activities  for  physically  able  male 
students.  The  intra-mural  program  is  included  in  these  activities.  Credit, 
One  hour  each  semester. 

Physical  Education  (Women).  Physical  activities  for  physically  able 
female  students.  The  intra-mural  program  is  included  in  these  activities. 
Credit,  One  hour  each  semester.  KERR. 

NOTE:  Students  who  are  not  physically  able  to  participate  in  physical 
activities  shall  bring  to  the  office  of  their  Dean  an  official  excuse  in 
writing  from  a  physician. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  of  the  Duquesne 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  maintains  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  for  Field  Artillery 
and  for  Air  Force  Administration. 

The  Mission  of  the  Department.  The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
has  two  missions.  The  first  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have  the  qualities 
and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development  as 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  second  is  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  intelligent  citizenship  within  the  student  and  to  give  him  such  basic  military 
training  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  military  service  if  he  becomes 
a  member  thereof.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  "Leadership"  to  assist 
Duquesne  men  in  meeting  any  situation  in  life  with  success  and  honor.  The 
development  of  physical  fitness,  good  posture  and  military  bearing  is  stressed. 

Organization.  The  staff  and  faculty  of  the  department  are  detailed 
from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Federal  Government  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  supplies  used  in  the  department  including  uniforms  and  text 
books.  Courses  are  prescribed  and  methods  of  instruction  followed  which  will 

five  the  student  the  breadth  of  vision  desired  in  the  officers  of  the  Armed 
orces  and  will  give  him  practical  knowledge  in  the  performance  of  military 
duties.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  are  designated 
ROTC  Cadets.  Cadets  are  not  members  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  and  are 
not  subject  to  military  law  or  the  Articles  of  War  but  are  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  University. 

Basic  and  Advanced  Courses.  There  are  two  courses  each  consisting 
of  two  years.  The  Basic  Course  corresponds  to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  These  two  years  are  required  of  all  non-veteran  students  in  the  courses 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
School  of  Education  and  School  of  Music.  Veteran  students  are  given  credit 
for  one  or  two  years  of  the  Basic  Course  for  honorably  terminated  active 
service  of  six  months  or  one  year  respectively. 

The  Advanced  Course  corresponds  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
course  is  elective.  Having  enrolled  in  a  course  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
will  complete  the  two  years.  The  Army  or  Air  Force  authorities  may  in  certain 
cases  on  recommendation  of  the  president  authorize  a  student  to  drop  the 
course. 

Commission.  Graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  are  awarded  commis- 
sions in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  or  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  An  opportunity  for  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Air  Force  is 
open  to  those  students  whose  records  entitle  them  to  be  designated  as  Disting- 
uished Military  Students.  Regular  commissions  are  also  awarded  to  officers 
of  the  Reserve  forces  who  are  successful  in  a  competitive  tour  of  active  service 
following  graduation. 

Academic  Credit.  Credit  toward  graduation  of  two  hours  per  semester  is 
awarded  for  the  Basic  Course.  The  academic  credit  for  the  Advanced  Course 
is  three  hours  per  semester.  This  counts  as  elective  credit  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  in  most  courses  of  each  college  and  school  in  which  the  Basic 
Course  is  required. 
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Eligibility.  For  the  Basic  Course  a  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  able  to  pass  a  physical  examination  and  between  fourteen  (14) 
and  twenty  six  (26)  years  of  age.  For  the  Advanced  Course  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  Basic  Course,  passing  of  a  screening  test,  approval  of  the  Dean 
and  recommendation  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  are 
required.  The  number  of  students  who  may  be  accepted  for  the  Advanced 
Course  is  established  by  a  quota  allotted  to  the  University  by  the  services. 
Qualified  veterans  may  be  accepted  into  the  Advanced  Course  directly. 
Credit  toward  advanced  standing  is  allowed  for  work  completed  at  other 
Senior  ROTC  units  and  under  prescribed  regulations  for  that  completed  at 
Junior  ROTC  units.  Students  who  are  conscientious  objectors,  present  or 
former  members  of  subversive  organizations  or  who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  offenses  by  a  court  are  not  eligible. 

Uniform  and  Allowances.  The  complete  uniform  of  the  same  pattern 
and  material  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  officers  uniform  and  including  the 
doeskin  overcoat  and  russet  shoes  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  To  cover 
losses  or  unwarranted  damage  to  the  uniform  a  small  deposit  is  made  with 
the  University  Treasurer.  This  is  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  when  the  uniform  is  turned  in  for  summer  storage. 

A  monetary  allowance  of  ninety  cents  (90j£)  per  day  for  up  to  nineteen 
and  a  half  (193^)  months,  totalling  approximately  #530.00,  is  paid  in  monthly 
payments  to  students  while  pursuing  the  Advanced  Course. 

Summer  Camp.  Each  Advanced  Course  student  attends  one  summer 
camp.  This  camp  is  of  six  weeks  duration.  It  is  usually  attended  between  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  Advanced  Course.  Under  exceptional  circum- 
stances authority  may  be  obtained  to  permit  attendance  after  completing  the 
Basic  Course  or  after  completing  the  second  year  of  the  Advanced  Course. 
The  camp  affords  application  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  previous 
school  years  including  qualification  in  arms.  A  comprehensive  athletic  program 
utilizing  the  golf  and  tennis  courts,  ball  diamonds,  swimming  pools  and  other 
facilities  of  the  posts  is  conducted.  Evening  social  and  recreational  activities 
are  conducted  on  the  posts.  Rail  transportation  to  and  from  camp,  all  living 
expenses  and  any  necessary  medical  care  is  furnished  by  the  Government. 
Students  are  paid  the  regular  army  or  air  force  pay  while  at  camp. 

Selective  Service.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  authorizes  the 
deferment  from  the  draft  of  students  up  to  an  allotted  quota  who  are  in  good 
standing  in  the  ROTC  and  their  academic  work  and  who  agree  to  perform 
their  military  service  as  commissioned  officers  after  the  completion  of  their 
college  course. 

Rifle  Team.  A  University  rifle  team  is  sponsored  by  this  department. 
All  ROTC  Cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  for  places  on  the  team.  The  rifle 
team  is  recognized  as  a  minor  sport  and  its  members  are  eligible  for  the  award 
of  the  University  letter.  The  team  competes  in  matches  with  other  colleges. 

Honor  Societies.  This  department  sponsors  the  Pershing  Rifles  (a 
National  Honor  Military  Society)  and  Scabbard  and  Blade  (National  Honorary 
Military  Fraternity). 

CURRICULUM 
Basic  Course.  Military  Science  I  and  II 

101-102.  Military  Science.  Leadership  to  include  drill  and  exercise  of 
command.  Basic  military  subjects  including  Sanitation,  Hygiene  and  First 
Aid;  Map  Reading,  etc.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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201-202.  Military  Science,  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership 
stressing  development  of  poise  and  confidence  in  command  positions  and 
small  unit  combat  exercises.  Basic  general  military  subjects  including  Military 
Administration;  Military  Law;  Physical  Development  Methods;  Evolution  of 
the  Military  Science  and  Weapons;  Military  Map  Reading  and  Air  Photo- 
graphs and  thirty  hours  of  elementary  tactics  and  technique  of  Field  Artillery. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 

201-202.  Military  Science,  Air.  Same  as  201-202  Artillery  except  that 
the  thirty  hours  of  tactics  and  technique  is  devoted  to  Air  Force  subjects. 

Advanced  Course.  Military  Science  III  and  IV 

301-302.  Military  Science,  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership  with 
warrants  in  the  cadet  corps  and  including  command  of  units.  More  advanced 
general  military  subjects  including  Military  Law  and  Boards  of  Officers; 
Psychology  of  Leadership  and  Personnel  Management;  Geographical  Founda- 
tions of  National  Power  and  ninety  hours  of  Field  Artillery  Tactics  and 
Technique  including  organization,  motor  vehicles,  communications,  char- 
acteristics of  material,  troop  movements,  service  of  weapons,  tactics  and 
field  artillery  gunnery.   Five  hours  per  week.   Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

301-302.  Military  Science,  Air.  Continuation  of  leadership  with  war- 
rants in  the  cadet  corps  and  including  command  of  units.  More  advanced 
general  military  subjects  including  Military  Law  and  Boards  of  Officers; 
Psychology  of  Leadership  and  Personnel  Management;  Geographical  Founda- 
tions of  National  Power  and  ninety  hours  of  Air  Force  subjects  including 
organization,  history,  statistical  control,  training,  inspections,  combat  orders, 
intelligence,  supply,  navigation,  aeronautics,  air  operations,  communications 
and  guided  missiles.    Five  hours  per  week.   Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

Summer  Camp.  Artillery:  Tentatively  scheduled  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.    Air  Force:  Tentatively  scheduled  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 

401-402.  Military  Science,  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership  with 
commissions  in  the  cadet  corps  and  assignment  to  command  and  staff  positions 
with  cadet  batteries  and  squadrons  and  assignments  in  instructing  in  classes 
and  at  drills.  More  advanced  general  military  subjects  including  Command 
and  Staff  duties;  Military  Teaching  Methods;  Psychological  Warfare;  Combat 
Intelligence;  Mobilization  and  Demobilization;  Military  Problems  of  the 
United  States  and  eighty-eight  hours  of  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Field 
Artillery  including  the  military  team,  supply  and  maintenance,  material, 
troop  movements,  advanced  tactics,  survey,  gunnery  and  fire  direction  and 
new  developments.    Five  hours  per  week.   Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

Completion  of  this  course  will  fit  the  student  to  assume  duties  of  a  battery 
officer  in  a  field  artillery  unit. 

401-402.  Military  Science,  Air.  Continuation  of  leadership  with  com- 
missions in  the  cadet  corps  and  assignment  to  command  and  staff  positions 
with  cadet  squadrons  and  assignments  in  instructing  in  classes  and  at  drills. 
More  advanced  general  military  subjects  including  Command  and  Staff 
duties;  Military  Teaching  Methods;  Psychological  Warfare;  Combat  Intelli- 
gence; Mobilization  and  Demobilization;  Military  Problems  of  the  United 
States  and  eighty-eight  hours  of  Air  Force  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Admini- 
stration and  Personnel  Management.  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Six  semester 
hours.  Completion  of  this  course  will  fit  the  student  to  assume  certain  admini- 
strative assignments  in  an  Air  Force  base  or  unit. 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 
Summer  Session  1948 

Belwar,  Sr.  M.  Agreda Allison  Park 

Bremer,  Sr.  M.  Joanne Allison  Park 

Caruso,  Emily  E Pittsburgh 

Chilenska,  Sr.  M.  Celine Coraopolis 

Cibula,  Sr.  M.  John Perrysville 

Dailey,  Sr.  William  Ann Greensburg 

DeCoster,  Frank  0 : Pittsburgh 

Drelak,  Sr.  M.  Elizabeth Coraopolis 

Drost,  Sr.  M.  Regina Pittsburgh 

Ferguson,  Dorothea  Buescher Kittanning 

Gorman,  Sr.  Marie  Benedict Baden 

Jansante,  Valerio  R Pittsburgh 

Klementowicz,  Sr.  M.  Olga Pittsburgh 

Kraus,  Sr.  M.  Benigna Pittsburgh 

Kronenberger,  Sr.  Ruth  Ann Greensburg 

Lieb,  John  Aloysius Connellsville 

Madden,  Sr.  M.  Ronald Greensburg 

Masur,  Sr.  Francis  Teresa Greensburg 

McCormick,  Howard  J Pittsburgh 

McGinley,  Sr.  M.  Sabina Greensburg 

Milkovich,  Edward Pittsburgh 

Miskovitz,  Sr.  M.  Irenea Perrysville 

Morgan,  Kathryn  R Cheswick 

Murray,  Joseph  J Pittsburgh 

Robertson,  George  A.,  Jr.. Avalon 

Ryan,  Sr.  Barbara  Marie Allison  Park 

Rysz,  Sr.  M.  Albina Coraopolis 

Scotti,  Joseph  V Pittsburgh 

Stofan,  Mildred  D Monessen 

Stratton,  John  T Ocean  Grove,  Mass. 

Wank,  Sr.  M.  Andrea. Millvale 

Wierzbowska,  Sr.  M.  Lucine Pittsburgh 

Wingert,  Louise  M Pittsburgh 

Zacchero,  Frank  C Pittsburgh 

Zajac,  Sr.  M.  Benigna. . Perrysville 

Zavoda,  Sr.  M.  Pulcheria Perrysville 

January  1949 

Cohill,  Paul  J Monessen 

Collura,  Ida  M Pittsburgh 

Fatora,  Sr.  M.  Raymond Greensburg 

Fiorill,  Albert  G Monessen 

Flaherty,  Francis  W Pittsburgh 

Golon,  Sr.  M.  Cheslava Pittsburgh 

Haskins,  Thomas  F Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Hirsh,  Howard Pittsburgh 

Hnath,  Michael  W Ambridge 

Huesken,  James  A Connellsville 

Hysong,  Jane  Anne Weston,  W.  Va. 

Iannone,  Frank  J Pittsburgh 
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Kalnas,  Theodore  A Pittsburgh 

Locke,  Alice  Lang Pittsburgh 

Manoledes,  LaVarne  C Pittsburgh 

Meadowcroft,  Bruce  A Wilkinsburg 

O'Donnell,  Robert  E Pittsburgh 

Peshenka,  Sr.  M.  Helen Allison  Park 

Pro,  John  P Pittsburgh 

Staggs,  Jeanne  M Pittsburgh 

Subrick,  Sr.  M.  Helen Uniontown 

Sullivan,  Sr.  Marie Greensburg 

Valenti,  Gilda  L Pittsburgh 

Weber,  Margaret  J Pittsburgh 

Whalen,  John  R Coraopolis 

Zaney,  Raymond  J Carnegie 

June  1949 

Appelbe,  Lois  R Pittsburgh 

Baracca,  Philip  E Swiss  vale 

Bendo,  Lorraine Pittsburgh 

Buncher,  Marvin Pittsburgh 

Capots^  Geraldine  J Zelienople 

Cappellini,  Raymond  A Pittsburgh 

Ciavarra,  Frank  G Pittsburgh 

Dezort,  Dorothy  D Pittsburgh 

Doyle,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Ei,  Charles  A Pittsburgh 

Eisengart,  John  W Pittsburgh 

Farabaugh,  Betty  A Jefferson,  Ohio 

Frankel,  Rita Pittsburgh 

Gaza,  Stefan  A Apollo 

Gottlieb,  Joseph Neville  Island 

Green,  Sidney  L Butler 

Griffith,  Margaret  M Pittsburgh 

Guastini,  Raymond Broughton 

Guido,  Joseph  D Arnold 

Hand,  Robert  E Shamokin 

Hynes,  Bernard  P East  Pittsburgh 

Ignac,  Nicholas North  Braddock 

Jagielski,  Walter  J West  View 

Karpinski,  John Duquesne 

Lamark,  Florence  J Pittsburgh 

Mafrica,  Anthony  F Pittsburgh 

Mulgrave,  Norman Pittsburgh 

Mulligan,  James Canton,  Ohio 

Munsch,  Constance  R Pittsburgh 

Nistico,  Louis  J Pittsburgh 

O'Brien,  Hugh  J.,  Jr Wilkinsburg 

Orlando,  Mary  Isola Connellsville 

O'Rourke,  John  W.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Purcell,  Mary  Grace Pittsburgh 

Radosevich,  Mildred  H Pittsburgh 

Rausch,  Paul  A McKeesport 

Ryan,  Wilbert  C Pittsburgh 

Scherba,  Marie  M Pittsburgh 

Schoenig,  Dorothy  H Pittsburgh 

Siegel,  Harry  G Curtis ville 
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Sisk,  Bertrand  P Pittsburgh 

Stablow,  Mary  Catherine Rochester 

Stowitzky,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Swain,  Clarence  L Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Verardi,  Mary  Jane Sharpsburg 

Village,  Paul  A Duquesne 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS 

Seniors  1948-1949 

Appelbe,  Lois  R Pittsburgh 

Baracca,  Philip  E Swissvale 

Bendo,  Lorraine  M Pittsburgh 

Buncher,  Marvin Pittsburgh 

Campana,  Thomas  A Williamsport 

Capone,  Robert  E Pittsburgh 

Capots,  Geraldine Zelienople 

Cappellini,  Raymond  A Pittsburgh 

Ciavarra,  Frank  A Pittsburgh 

Cohill,  Paul Monessen 

Collura,  Ida  M Pittsburgh 

Conolly,  Bernard  W Pittsburgh 

Dezort,  Dorothy  D Pittsburgh 

Doyle,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Ei,  Charles  A Pittsburgh 

Eisengart,  John  W Pittsburgh 

Farabaugh,  Betty  A Jefferson,  Ohio 

Flading,  Frances  W McKeesport 

Flaherty,  Francis  W Pittsburgh 

Frankel,  Rita Pittsburgh 

Gaza,  Stefan  A Apollo 

Gottlieb,  Joseph Neville  Island 

Green,  Sidney  L Butler 

Griffith,  Margaret  M Pittsburgh 

Guastini,  Raymond Broughton 

Guenther,  Dorothy  M Braddock 

Guido,  Joseph  D Arnold 

Haskins,  Thomas  F Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Hand,  Robert  E Shamokin 

Hirsh,  Howard Pittsburgh 

Hnath,  Michael  W Ambridge 

Huesken,  James  A Connellsville 

Hynes,  Bernard  P East  Pittsburgh 

Hysong,  Jane  Anne Weston,  W.  Va. 

Iannone,  Frank  V Pittsburgh 

Ignac,  Nicholas North  Braddock 

Jagielski,  Walter  J West  View 

Jakovcic,  Sr.  M.  Germaine Columbia 

Kakta,  Bernadette Duquesne 

Kalnas,  Theodore  A Pittsburgh 

Karpinski,  John Duquesne 

Kepley,  Joan  G Pittsburgh 

Kondas,  Andrew  R.,  Jr Munhall 

Lamark,  Florence  J Pittsburgh 

Mafrica,  Anthony  F Pittsburgh 
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Manoledes,  LaVerne  C Pittsburgh 

Meadowcroft,  Bruce  A Wilkinsburg 

Moore,  Daniel  E Bridgeville 

Mulgrave,  Norman  W Pittsburgh 

Mulligan,  James  E Canton,  Ohio 

Munsch,  Constance  R Pittsburgh 

Nistico,  Louis  J Pittsburgh 

O'Brien,  Hugh,  Jr Wilkinsburg 

O'Donnell,  Robert  E Pittsburgh 

Orlando,  Mary  Isola Connellsville 

O'Rourke,  John  W.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Priolo,  Nicholas  M Jeannette 

Pro,  John  P Pittsburgh 

Purcell,  Mary  Grace Pittsburgh 

Putz,  Sr.  M.  Agnes Richwood,  W.  Va. 

Radosevich,  Mildred  H Pittsburgh 

Rausch,  Paul  A. . . McKeesport 

Ryan,  Elise  Schneider Pittsburgh 

Ryan,  Wilbert  C Pittsburgh 

Scherba,  Marie  M Pittsburgh 

Schoenig,  Dorothy  H Pittsburgh 

Siegel,  Harry  G Curtis ville 

Sisk,  Bertrand  P Pittsburgh 

Stablow,  Mary  Catherine Rochester 

Staggs,  Jeanne  M Pittsburgh 

Stowitzky,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Strugalsky,  Edward  P Ambridge 

Swain,  Clarence  L Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Tilberi,  Thomas  J Butler 

Valenti,,  Gilda Pittsburgh 

Verardi,  Mary  Jane Sharpsburg 

Village,  Paul  A Duquesne 

Weber,  Margaret  J Pittsburgh 

Whalen,  John  R Coraopolis 

White,  Joice  G Pittsburgh 

Zaney,  Raymond  J Carnegie 

Zilka,  Cyril Monessen 

Seniors— Part-Time— 1948- 1949 

Abate,  Alice  J Pittsburgh 

Abplanalp,  Sr.  M.  Cosmas Pittsburgh 

Amann,  Sr.  M.  Owen Millvale 

Ambotas,  Sr.  M.  Matilda Pittsburgh 

Bednar,  Sr.  M.  Rosaria Allison  Park 

Beganskas,  Sr.  M.  Germaine Pittsburgh 

Bernott,  Sr.  M.  Grace Pittsburgh 

Best,  Marjorie  E. Sewickley 

Beyerl,  Sr.  Francis  Gabriel Allison  Park 

Canaga,  Louise  A McKees  Rocks 

Chonko,  Anfrances Duquesne 

Christian,  Sr.  M.  Lawrence Pittsburgh 

Church,  Joseph McKees  Rocks 

Curry,  Lavera  B.. Pittsburgh 

Dargis,  Sr.  Carmelita Pittsburgh 

Duch,  Sr.  M.  Bartholomew Perrys ville 

Dybas,  Sr.  M.  Esperentia Pittsburgh 
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Fatora,  Sr.  M.  Raymond Greens  burg 

Fauth,  Sr.  M.  Dolores Allison  Park 

Ferencak,  Sr.  M.  Agatha Perrysville 

Franko,  Sr.  M.  Walter Millvale 

Gink,  Sr.  M.  Christian Pittsburgh 

Godeck,  Sr.  Gemma Baden 

Golon,  Sr.  M.  Cheslava Pittsburgh 

Hazey,  Sr.  John  Edward Pittsburgh 

Hill,  Sr.  M.  Sigmund Allison  Park 

Jaronska,  Sr.  M.  Chrysantha Coraopolis 

Karaffa,  Sr.  M.  Lucia , Pittsburgh 

Kasprisin,  Sr.  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Keefe,  Mary  C McKees  Rocks 

Konchak,  Sr.  M.  Sophia Coraopolis 

Kuniutis,  Sr.  Eleanore Pittsburgh 

Laird,  Margaretta Clinton 

Lauth,  Sr.  Joan  Marie Allison  Park 

Legeckas,  Sr.  M.  Edmund Pittsburgh 

Lesquin,  Frank Baden 

Mangold,  Sr.  Jeanne  Mary Millvale 

Matczak,  Sr.  M.  Rita Coraopolis 

Meisner,  Sr.  M.  Michael Pittsburgh 

Menner,  Sr.  Paul  Joseph Allison  Park 

Mertz,  Sr.  Virginia Allison  Park 

Modrak,  Sr.  M.  Alma Coraopolis 

Molchan,  Sr.  M.  Louise Greensburg 

Murray,  Sr.  Philip  Neri Greensburg 

Mysliwiec,  Sr.  M.  Speciosa Coraopolis 

Neff,  Sr.  M.  Lucina Allison  Park 

Olzewska,  Sr.  M.  Benedette Pittsburgh 

Ordner,  Sr.  Camilla Allison  Park 

Peshenka,  Sr.  M.  Helen Allison  Park 

Peters,  Sr.  Jean  Frances Greensburg 

Phelan,  Sr.  M.  Gabriel Pittsburgh 

Polosky,  Sr.  Thomasine Pittsburgh 

Proctor,  Sr.  M.  Agatha Pittsburgh 

Rooney,  Sr.  M.  Agna Carnegie 

Rutkowska,  Sr.  M.  Ligouri Pittsburgh 

Sedlacko,  Sr.  M.  Richard Perrysville 

Shapkauskas,  Sr.  M.  Louise Pittsburgh 

Sisk,  Sr.  M.  Eugene Millvale 

Slaboda,  Sr.  M.  Romayne Pittsburgh 

Stefko,  Sr.  M.  Eunice Perrysville 

Stinchcomb,  Kathryn Pittsburgh 

Stiver,  Helen Wilkinsburg 

Subrick,  Sr.  M.  Helen Pittsburgh 

Sulka,  Sr.  M.  Aurelia Pittsburgh 

Sullivan,  Sr.  Marie Greensburg 

Tomasiak,  Sr.  M.  Evelyn Perrysville 

Trance,  Sr.  M.  Bernadette Pittsburgh 

Viner,  Sr.  Marcelline Pittsburgh 

Vogler,  Sr.  M.  Angela Allison  Park 

Weber,  Sr.  M.  Edith Allison  Park 

Welsh,  Nell  B Pittsburgh 

Wosko,  Sr.  M.  Agnes Pittsburgh 

Zakrzewska,  Sr.  M.  Theophane Pittsburgh 

Zamojska,  Sr.  M.  Gonzaga Pittsburgh 

Zukauskas,  Sr.  M.  Evelyn Pittsburgh 
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Juniors  1948-1949 

Acklin,  Geraldine  M Pittsburgh 

Arnold,  Edward  F.,  Jr Tarentum 

Barclay,  William  L Pittsburgh 

Bard,  Edgar  J Pittsburgh 

Barry,  John  J. Braddock 

Beller,  Rosemary McKeesport 

Benyak,  Leonard  J Homeville 

Bertoty,  Victor  E McKeesport 

Blackstock,  Charles  W Pittsburgh 

Bobniz,  Frank  M Irwin 

Bolton,  John Pittsburgh 

Brady,  Thomas  F Swiss  vale 

Brash,  David Pittsburgh 

Brendel,  Joseph  A McKeesport 

Brill,  Louis  A Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Mary  J Pittsburgh 

Brucker,  John  V Pittsburgh 

Burke,  Martin  S Pittsburgh 

Butler,  Charles  A Jeannette 

Butera,  Frank  M Ridgeway 

Byers,  Joseph  M Pittsburgh 

Caligiuri,  Mary  P Pittsburgh 

Centi,  Thomas  J Monaca 

Chuba,  Joseph  A Homestead 

Cleveland,  Irene  J Pittsburgh 

Conley,  Arthur  J Pittsburgh 

Conrad,  James  A Butler 

Cooper,  Charles  H - Pittsburgh 

Cooper,  Mary  J Columbia  Sta.,  Ohio 

Couture,  Paul  J Chippewa  Falls,Wis. 

Cronin,  Daniel  R Pittsburgh 

Cunniff,  Patricia  L Pittsburgh 

Dahler,  Edward Hillsboro,  Illinois 

Dennis,  James  A Sharpsburg 

Dieringer,  Earl  J Pittsburgh 

DiNardo,  Noah  R Johnsonburg 

Donoghue,  Margaret  M Pittsburgh 

Dougherty,  Joseph  J Ellwood  City 

Dougherty,  Paul  J New  Castle 

Duchess,  John  J.,  Jr Cuddy 

Duhig,  Thomas  J Pittsburgh 

Fails,  George  A.,  Jr Pitcairn 

Fenner,  William  P Terrace 

Franz,  Claire  C Pittsburgh 

Furey,  Arthur  W Hanoverton,  Ohio 

Garngan,  Jean  C Pittsburgh 

Gibbons,  Edward  M.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Glackin,  Francis  B Pittsburgh 

Glamp,  Walter  E Mt.  Pleasant 

Golden,  Edward  W.,  Jr Canonsburg 

Grabovac,  Carol  M Portland,  Oregon 

Halleran,  Margaret  P Pittsburgh 

Harkins,  Robert Millvale 

Harper,  Veola Clairton 

Hlesta,  Nicholas Ambridge 
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Holmgren,  Leo Ambridge 

Homa,  George Pittsburgh 

Huckestein,  Harold  W Pittsburgh 

Huet,  Emil  G Tarentum 

Huffner,  Robert  J Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Iole,  Anthony Verona 

Iozzi,  Phillip New  Castle 

Jacob,  Kathryn  R Pittsburgh 

Jenkins,  John  M Homestead 

Karrs,  Walter Arnold 

Kearns,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Kearns,  William  L Crafton 

Kerlek,  George. Middletown,  Ohio 

Kianese,  Francis McKeesport 

Klein,  Henry  J Pittsburgh 

Kolar,  Walter  W Ambridge 

Kopolovich,  Michael  C Duquesne 

Labovitz,  Virginia Pittsburgh 

Lee,  Clifton  H. Pittsburgh 

Lehrman,  William Pittsburgh 

Leonard,  Bernice Pittsburgh 

Levine,  Bernard  M Imperial 

Lipchak,  Edward  A Munhall 

McAteer,  Joseph  R Pittsburgh 

McCauley,  Leo  W Pittsburgh 

McDonnell,  Thomas  J.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

McDonough,  James  C Carnegie 

McDonough,  John  F Pittsburgh 

McGuckin,  Edward  R Duquesne 

McGuire,  Elizabeth  M Ambridge 

McKenna,  James  L Pittsburgh 

McNertney,  Robert  M Pittsburgh 

McNulty,  Leo  C Sharon 

Madden,  Bernard  E Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Magilson,  Charles  W Pittsburgh 

Manion,  Hugh  G Pittsburgh 

Mannion,  Regis  P Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Dorothy  M Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Raymond  D Jeannette 

Martis,  Eugene  G Clairton 

Mason,  James  J Pittsburgh 

Meehan,  Gilbert  C Glassport 

Mellett,  John  J Swissvale 

Meyers,  Robert  J New  Brighton 

Miller,  John . Pittsburgh  * 

Milovats,  Emil Yukon 

Mizik,  Theodore  W Duquesne 

Moltz,  Corrine Pittsburgh 

Morris,  Robert  G Erie 

Morrow,  Mary  Frances Glassport 

Mosca,  Georgette Willock 

Mullen,  William  P Pittsburgh 

Mulligan,  Raymond Munhall 

Muselin,  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Nagle,  Henry  H Pittsburgh 

Narsico,  George Pittsburgh 

Nemeth,  Joseph Homestead 
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Nesbitt,  Clarence Pittsburgh 

O'Connor,  Jean  A Pittsburgh 

O'Connor,  John  H Beaver  Falls 

Oddis,  Chester Muse 

Onorato,  Anthony Pittsburgh 

Ostapowicz,  Harry Donora 

Pacelli,  Joseph Jeannette 

Paletta,  Clara Washington 

Pancurak,  John  E Duquesne 

Petach,  Steve McKeesport 

Pfingstl,  Paul Coraopolis 

Piano,  Anthony Jeannette 

Prostko,  Ruth  M McKees  Rocks 

Puhala,  Edward  S . Pittsburgh 

Quinlan,  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Reardon,  Charles Monessen 

Reiland,  George Glenshaw 

Rometo,  Victor Glassmere 

Rulis,  Eleanor Vandergrift 

Russell,  Rupert Bridgeville 

Sansone,  John  C Pittsburgh 

Savulak,  Agnes  K Pittsburgh 

Schaub,  Donald Pittsburgh 

Schlafhauser,  Wilma Pittsburgh 

Scioscia,  Oreste Pittsburgh 

Scully,  Eleanor . Clairton 

Seliy,  Jack Yukon 

Smith,  John  C Uniontown 

Socash,  Michael  G Valencia 

Sperry,  William  F Connellsville 

Squires,  Frederick St.  Mary 

Stio,  Rocco. Rankin 

Stuart,  William Whitaker 

Styslinger,  John  A Pittsburgh 

Sullivan,  Frank  A Pittsburgh 

Tanur,  Marilyn Pittsburgh 

Terputac,  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Thomas,  George Terrace 

Toman,  Charles W.  Leechburg 

Vajsabel,  Joseph Presto 

Vasil,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Verardi,  Joseph Sharpsburg 

Vrankovich,  Rudolph Ambridge 

Waligura,  Peter McKeesport 

Weber,  Vincent McKeesport 

Williams,  Thomas  J Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Mary  Jane E.  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Yacina,  Frank  M West  Hazelton 

Juniors— Part-Time— 1948- 1949 

Ackman,  Ruth Pittsburgh 

Aeling,  Sr.  M.  Carol Allison  Park 

Bakey,  Sr.  Andrew  Marie Allison  Park 

Baron,  Sr.  M.  Carol  Ann Perrysville 

Bartley,  Sr.  Vera Perrysville 

Beitler,  Sr.  Dolorata Allison  Park 
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Bennett,  Mary  Alice Etna 

Boes,  Sr.  M.  James . . Allison  Park 

Borisin,  Sr.  M.  Baptista. Perrysville 

Broschart,  Sr.  M.  Fridolin Millvale 

Campbell,  Cordelia Irwin 

Capano,  Sr.  Claudia Allison  Park 

Carney,  Sr.  M.  Lambert Perrysville 

Cigas,  Sr.  M.  Bernardine Perrysville 

Cook,  Mary  E. . Pittsburgh 

Delaj,  Sr.  M.  Victorine Perrysville 

Fatora,  Sr.  M.  Monica Homestead 

Glenn,  Sr.  M.  Michael Allison  Park 

Hamilton,  Helen Clinton 

Hanis,  Sr.  M.  Verene Perrysville 

Hanzes,  Sr.  M.  Generosa Perrysville 

Highland,  Sr.  M.  Lois Greens  burg 

Hoak,  Ethel  Mae McKeesport 

Householder,  Frances Irwin 

Hunnell,  Sr.  M.  Luise Pittsburgh 

Hurka,  Sr.  M.  Gerard Perrysville 

Jancek,  Sr.  M.  Augusta Perrysville 

Januch,  Sr.  M.  Dolores Perrysville 

Jenkins,  Frances  B Pittsburgh 

Joscak,  Sr.  Albert Perrysville 

Kalata,  Sr.  M.  Beata Perrysville 

Karrenbauer,  Sr.  Anna  Marie Allison  Park 

Kelly,  Winifred  J Pittsburgh 

Kersting,  Sr.  Paula Allison  Park 

Killmeyer,  Sr.  Herman  Joseph Allison  Park 

Kracinovsky,  Sr.  M.  Ligouris Perrysville 

Kremenik,  Sr.  M.  Loyola Perrysville 

Kuzma,  Sr.  Theophane Perrysville 

Lakoma,  Sr.  M.  Fabian Pittsburgh 

Lange,  Kathryn  M Pittsburgh 

Lauth,  Sr.  M.  Venard Allison  Park 

Legutko,  Sr.  M.  Carmella Pittsburgh 

Macko,  Sr.  M.  Ernestine Perrysville 

Misko,  Sr.  John  Berchmans Perrysville 

Miskovitz,  Sr.  M.  Freda Perrysville 

Mrena,  Sr.  M.  Almerida Perrysville 

Murkowsky,  Sr.  M.  Therese Pittsburgh 

Myers,  Helen  H Sewickley 

Obringer,  Sr.  M.  Barbara Allison  Park 

Palenik,  Sr.  M.  Ermelina Perrysville 

Paul,  Sr.  M.  Marita Allison  Park 

Peiffer,  Sr.  M.  Agnita Baden 

Philippi,  Sr.  Linus Allison  Park 

Rams  den,  Gladys  D Irwin 

Rehak,  Sr.  M.  Miriam Perrysville 

Reis,  Sr.  M.  Robert. Allison  Park 

Rettinger,  Sr.  Irmalinda Allison  Park 

Ryan,  Sr.  M.  Agnes Allison  Park 

Santay,  Sr.  M.  Cyrilla Allison  Park 

Sasak,  Sr.  M.  Blanche Perrysville 

Schessler,  Sr.  M.  Gregory Millvale 

Sebak,  Sr.  M.  Bernarda Perrysville 

Sedory,  Sr.  M.  Rosaria Perrysville 
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Sjeber,  Sr.  M.  Georgine . Allison  Park 

Simeone,  Sr.  Rose  Cecilia Greensburg 

Simko,  Sr.  Louis  Marie Perrysville 

Sofko,  Sr.  Flora  Marie . Perrysville 

Sokolowska,  Sr.  M.  Mirabilis Pittsburgh 

Soltis,  Sr.  M.  Maureen Perrysville 

Stanko,  Sr.  M.  Concepta Allison  Park 

Stofcik,  Sr.  M.  Stella Perrysville 

Super,  Sr.  M.  Angelita Pittsburgh 

Szabo,  Sr.  M.  Beatrice Elizabeth 

Szolis,  Sr.  M.  Gabrielle. Pittsburgh 

Taus,  Sr.  M.  Ancilla Allison  Park 

Terez,  Sr.  M.  Assumpta Pittsburgh 

Tirpak,  Sr.  Firmin  Marie Perrysville 

Tisony,  Sr.  M.  Elvira .  .^ Perrysville 

Toutteney,  Sr.  M.  Stanislas Allison  Park 

Utlak,  Sr.  M.  Michael Uniontown 

Valancius,  Sr.  Jerome Pittsburgh 

Vandenberg,  Sr.  M.  Rene Allison  Park 

Vandzura,  Sr.  M.  Adalbert Perrysville 

Varga,  Sr.  M.  Alice Elizabeth 

Wilburn,  Sr.  Jean  Anne Greensburg 

Wingertsahn,  Gerard Pittsburgh 

Young,  Sr.  M.  Muriel Allison  Park 

Zielachowska,  Sr.  M.  Claudia Pittsburgh 

Sophomores— 1 948- 1949 

Allias,  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Alterman,  Martin Pittsburgh 

Anik,  Irwin Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arkelian,  Arthur Erie 

Baguet,  Jacquelyn Pittsburgh 

Baird,  Victor Pittsburgh 

Betters,  Richard McKeesport 

Birsic,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Blank,  Bette Sturgeon 

Blettner,  Percy Pittsburgh 

Blotnick,  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Bohinc,  Samuel  V , Export 

Bono,  James  R Leechburg 

Brown,  Joan Pittsburgh 

Bruno,  William  J Rillton 

Burke,  Martin  J Pittsburgh 

Caligiuri,  M.  Louise Pittsburgh 

Campbell,  Fannie  E Pittsburgh 

Capane,  Samuel  V Clairton 

Carr,  James  W Coraopolis 

Castello,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Catalano,  Louis  C Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Chesmark,  John  W Tarentum 

Ciancio,  James  M Pittsburgh 

Clesh,  Carl  F Pittsburgh 

Conley,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Conway,  Charles  T Pittsburgh 

Couture,  Charles Chippewa  Falls, Wis. 

Cservenko,  Stephen  L Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Cullum,  Raymond Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Cunniff,  Ruthadele Pittsburgh 

Cushwa,  Stewart Pittsburgh 

D' Andrea,  Andrew Ellwood  City 

DeCarlo,  Mary  Alice Laurel,  Montana 

Deck,  Louise Elmhurst,  Illinois 

DeFazio,  Joseph  F Sharpsburg 

DeNardo,  Donald .  Swissvale 

DeSantis,  Vincent  J McKees  Rocks 

Diamond,  William  A N.  Braddock 

Dirling,  Leo  F Pittsburgh 

Dolcich,  John  H * . . . .  Noblestown 

Donatelli,  Nicholas .' Pittsburgh 

Drucker,  Harry Pittsburgh 

Dunbar,  Donald Pittsburgh 

Dunn,  John  F Washington 

Elliott,  William  K Pittsburgh 

Erme,  Frank Sharps ville 

Federici,  Bert  L DuBois 

Fischer,  George McKees  Rocks 

Flynn,  Grace  K Newell 

Fratto,  Nicholas Pittsburgh 

Furge,  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Gill,  Luke McKees  Rocks 

Gillooly,  James Munhall 

Gonano,  Armen  Louise Pittsburgh 

Gozur,  Alex Ambridge 

Gozur,  Carl Ambridge 

Grecco,  Ernest Homestead 

Haggerty,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Hayes,  Roy  C Pittsburgh 

Healey,  Martin  A Carnegie 

Hannan,  Mary  J Pittsburgh 

Herzberger,  Clifford Munhall 

Hodges,  Robert  E Zelienople 

Holeva,  Stanley  A Oakdale 

Howard,  Stephen Pittsburgh 

Ivan,  Mary  Ann McKeesport 

Jacobs,  Marshall Pittsburgh 

Kazic,  Marilyn Pittsburgh 

Keeley,  Kermit Avonmore 

Keenan,  Anna  Madeya Pittsburgh 

Kelly,  Dolores Pittsburgh 

Kelly,  Leo  L Elizabeth 

Kinnee,  John  C Pittsburgh 

Klose,  Robert Pittsburgh* 

Kocon,  Joseph Natrona 

Kochis,  Albert Duquesne 

Koepka,  Harold Trafford 

Kolich,  Joseph Monessen 

Koss,  George Pittsburgh 

Krah,  Elwood Avalon 

Kubiak,  Leonard Erie 

Kuzma,  Henry  J Pittsburgh 

Lamanna,  Louis Pittsburgh 

Lauer,  Lolita  A Elmgrove,  W.  Va. 

Lavia,  Jack  A Sharpsburg 
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Ligouri,  Nicholas McKees  Rocks 

Longmore,  Ralph Pittsburgh 

Lovasik,  Raymond Tarentum 

Lucsko,  Demeter  D Homeville 

Lukaszewicz,  Julian Pittsburgh 

McCamley,  Jerome Pittsburgh 

McFarland,  James Pittsburgh 

McGrath,  Hubert Pittsburgh 

McGrath,  John Pittsburgh 

McManus,  Mary Clarksyille 

Manion,  Mary  Ellen Carnegie 

Manning,  John  M Terrace 

Mariotti,  Sylvia Springdale 

Martiere,  Pasquale Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Anita Pittsburgh 

Martin,  John  M Pittsburgh 

Misiewicz,  Stanley Pittsburgh 

Novak,  Frank  G Greensburg 

O'Donnell,  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg 

Parry,  Thomas New  Kensington 

Pateras,  George Pittsburgh 

Patterson,  Algerd Homestead  Park 

Petrozza,  Michael Duquesne 

Pettis,  Inez Aliquippa 

Pfeffer,  Karl Pittsburgh 

Pitacciato,  Albert Pittsburgh 

Pivak,  Lourdine Pittsburgh 

Prokopec,  Olga Pittsburgh 

Pryle,  Patricia Pittsburgh 

Ragano,  Frank Pittsburgh 

Reed,  Lois Wilkinsburg 

Rich,  Annette N.  Braddock 

Rohall,  Michael McKeesport 

Rutter,  Keith Pittsburgh 

Ruzzini,  Gabriel Pittsburgh 

Salvucci,  Samuel Duquesne 

Sanders,  Jerome N.  Braddock 

Santner,  John East  McKeesport 

Schmidt,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Schwartzmiller,  Matthew Pittsburgh 

Sette,  Mary  Louise Pittsburgh 

Severa,  Gertrude Pittsburgh 

Shaughnessy,  Joseph Rochester 

Simon,  Maureen Pittsburgh 

Smetana,  Andrew Munhall 

Smith,  Richard  B Pittsburgh 

Stanley,  David Oakmont 

Stepko,  Joseph Terrace 

Stevenson,  Robert Webster 

Stutts,  James Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Joan Pittsburgh 

Torchia,  Richard  J Carnegie 

Trentin,  Narcissus Pittsburgh 

Trovato,  James  D Pittsburgh 

Watko,  Marie Clairton 

Wessell,  Mary  Ruth Pittsburgh 

Widmer,  James Newell 
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Wiegand,  George Etna 

Williams,  Bookert Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  Andrew  L Pittsburgh 

Wright,  William  E Braddock 

Wrublewski,  Irene  M Pittsburgh 

Yaskovich,  Harold Rankin 

Zeph,  Mary  Frances Pittsburgh 

Sophomores— Part-Time— 1948-1949 

Augustyn,  Sr.  M.  Pius Pittsburgh 

Bassetti,  Sr.  M.  Carmella Pittsburgh 

Bires,  Sr.  Georgene Perrysville 

Blazicek,  Sr.  M.  Sylvia Perrysville 

Borisin,  Sr.  M.  Virginia Perrysville 

Christmyer,  Dorothy  R Clairton 

Czarnecki,  Sr.  M.  Augustyn Millvale 

Danko,  Sr.  John  Francis Allison  Park 

Glatz,  Sr.  M.  Irene Pittsburgh 

Green,  Sr.  M.  Norman Allison  Park 

Grimes,  Sr.  M.  Ursula Pittsburgh 

Hennessy,  Sr.  John  Francis Millvale 

Klein,  Elsie  M Pittsburgh 

Kriley,  Sr.  M.  Providence Allison  Park 

Lipke,  Sr.  M.  Hilda Allison  Park 

Logan,  Patrick  J Homestead 

Luchetta,  Sr.  Ann  Regina Allison  Park 

Luraghi,  Sr.  Marie Allison  Park 

McGovern,  Sr.  M.  Remegius Millvale 

Marcinko,  Sr.  M.  Eileen. Perrysville 

Matyschak,  Sr.  M.  Damien Pittsburgh 

Meszesan,  Sr.  M.  Patricia McKeesport 

Mielcuszna,  Sr.  M.  Evangeline Pittsburgh 

Minosky,  Sr.  M.  Thaddea Perrysville 

Muck,  Sr.  Jean  Baptist Allison  Park 

Murf,  Sr.  M.  Annunciata Perrysville 

Neigh,  Sr.  M.  Barbara Millvale 

Noulett,  Sr.  Elaine Allison  Park 

Olszewska,  Sr.  M.  Anthonia Pittsburgh 

Pavlik,  Sr.  Anna  Marie Perrysville 

Pcolar,  Sr.  M.  Rosine Perrysville 

Roth,  Sr.  M.  Catherine Allison  Park 

Sabol,  Sr.  M.  Teresita Perrysville 

Sagan,  Sr.  M.  Audrey Allison  Park 

Trimbur,  Sr.  M.  Joseph Millvale 

Voytek,  Sr.  M.  Claudia Perrysville 

Waltman,  Sr.  Bernard  Joseph Allison  Park 

Weatherly,  Sr.  M.  Pius Allison  Park 

Wirth,  Sr.  Rosemarie Allison  Park 

Wypchowska,  Sr.  Maurilla Pittsburgh 

Yester,  Sr.  Roselyn Allison  Park 

Freshmen— 1948-1949 

Alberter,  Dorothy  P Pittsburgh 

Aleliunas,  Edward  C Pittsburgh 

Babich,  Nicholas  S Aliquippa 
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Barnyak,  John Duquesne 

Berdar,  Sr.  M.  Martha Elizabeth 

Bergman,  Gerard  R Pittsburgh 

Bertoni,  Louis  E Pittsburgh 

Boehm,  Martin  J Pittsburgh 

Bosco,  Patsy. Monessen 

Bradley,  Lewis Pittsburgh 

Brenner,  Marven  M Pittsburgh 

Brunosky,  Frank Lopez 

Busch,  Claire  O Pittsburgh 

Byrne,  Robert  J Pittsburgh 

Caruso,  Raymond  J California 

Cashdollar,  Elmer  W Homestead 

Ciancutti,  Thomas  A Arnold 

Cibulas,  Edward Pittsburgh 

Ciolli,  Dolores  T Hays 

Colgan,  Helen  T Pittsburgh 

Constantine,  Joseph  R Jeannette 

Conte,  Angela  M Pittsburgh 

Corabi,  Mary  Ann Washington 

Crawford,  William  M Duluth,  Minnesota 

Crawley,  Mary  T Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Creehan,  James  E Castle  Shannon 

Cronin,  Daniel  D Pittsburgh 

Daily,  Richard  J McDonald 

Dawson,  William  W Hutchinson 

Deasy,  William  T Pittsburgh 

DeFalco,  Francis  R McKeesport 

DjGioia,  Anthony  V Monessen 

Dillon,  Thomas  J Pittsburgh 

DiRocco,  Anthony  J Homestead 

Dobson,  Theodore  T Pittsburgh 

Doerflinger,  Eugene Carnegie 

Donald,  James  R Sewickley 

Doud,  Arthur  J.,  Jr Pittsburgh 

Earl,  Charles  W Pittsburgh 

Eberl,  Robert  E Pittsburgh 

Eberly,  Thomas  P Pittsburgh 

Elter,  Leo  W Pittsburgh 

Flannery,  James  P Pittsburgh 

Gebauer,  Louis  H Pittsburgh 

Genevie,  Louis  E Homestead 

George,  John  L New  Kensington 

Grimes,  James  F Pittsburgh 

Guzzo,  Paul  A Pittsburgh 

Hahn,  Ralph  E Ellsworth 

Iannuzzi,  John  R Braddock 

Iole,  Peter  R Verona 

Jaskunas,  Sr.  M.  Magnus Pittsburgh 

Jones,  Paul  R Munhall 

Jordan,  Richard  K Pittsburgh 

Kearney,  Charles  E Pittsburgh 

Kelly,  Mary  J Pittsburgh 

Kepley,  J.  Locke Pittsburgh  j 

Kirincic,  Joseph  J.,  Jr Clairton 

Kirk,  Patricia  L Pittsburgh 

Kissler,  Joan  L Monessen 
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Klein,  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Kluk,  William Pittsburgh 

Kosmacki,  Francis  V Pittsburgh 

Kovacev,  Steye Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Kremer,  Virginia  M Pittsburgh 

Kubik,  Margaret  F Donora 

Laconi,  Regis  A Butler 

Lanney,  Francis  J Salem,  Ohio 

Lazzari,  Yvonne  E Monongahela 

Luther,  Cecilia  J Munhall 

Lutz,  Elisabeth Pittsburgh 

McCabe,  Marion  L Butler 

McCaffrey,  Alfred  S Cambridge,  Mass 

McClung,  Leroy  C Lock  No.  4 

McDougle,  Alice  J Pittsburgh 

McKenna,  Florence Pittsburgh 

McLaughlin,  Marianne Pittsburgh 

McShane,  Ann  M Pittsburgh 

Maffei,  Joseph Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Thomas  A Pittsburgh 

Matulia,  Frank  R Trafford 

Metzler,  Donald  C Pittsburgh 

Milby,  George  M Ellsworth 

Miller,  Margaret  M Pittsburgh 

Morrissey,  Thomas  R.,  Jr Worcester,  Mass. 

Mucha,  Joseph  C McDonald 

Nash,  Richard  B Pittsburgh 

O'Hanlon,  Joan  E Pittsburgh 

Osborne,  Robert  N Pittsburgh 

Pacacha,  Carl  T Duquesne 

Petrisko,  John  D Aliquippa 

Phillips,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Prichard,  Joseph  T.,  Jr. . West  Brownsville 

Raddick,  Michael Pittsburgh 

Reed,  Janet  C Pittsburgh 

Ross,  Joseph  L East  Pittsburgh 

Sabol,  John Whitaker 

Santner,  John  A East  McKeesport 

Scalzetti,  Florino  C Yukon 

Scherer,  Robert  H Pittsburgh 

Schilken,  Johanna  F Pittsburgh 

Schwab,  Robert  C Millvale 

Serena,  Lawrence  J Duquesne 

Shaffer,  Glenn  B Duquesne 

Sheehan,  Robert  C Pittsburgh 

Sichi,  Ernest  G Pittsburgh 

Soeder,  Nancy  A Glenshaw 

Solomon,  Robert  J Munhall 

Souser,  David  H Pittsburgh 

Steimer,  Lois  J Pittsburgh 

Susky,  Lois  M Donora 

Tarbay,  John  E Pittsburgh 

Tolly,  David  M Pittsburgh 

Valcho,  Alfred  S Homestead 

Value,  Robert  S Edgeworth 

Wagner,  George  J Pittsburgh 

Walsh,  Mary  T Pittsburgh 
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Watkins,  Donald  K. Bulger 

Wawrzeniak,  Virginia  G Glassport 

Welsh,  Theresa Pittsburgh 

Wettstein,  Norman Pittsburgh 

Weyrauch,  John  A Pittsburgh 

Wolak,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Worrell,  Louis  P Clairton 

Yanik,  John  P Large 

Yurenovich,  Evelyn  M Clairton 

Zak,  Leo .  . Bairdford 

Zalice,  Lillian  B Rankin 

Zamberlan,  Ilde  C Burgettstown 

Freshmen— Part-Time— 1948-1949 

Baldwin,  Mary  A Pittsburgh 

Becker,  Sr.  Alice  Mary Greensburg 

Benton,  Stephen  S Pittsburgh 

Boland,  Kathryn  D Ambridge 

Boni,  Dorothy  Nugent Pittsburgh 

Boyko,  Sr.  Barbara Pittsburgh 

Boyle,  Dorothy  A Pittsburgh 

Boyle,  Sr.  M.  Michael Pittsburgh 

Butala,  John  J . McKeesport 

Butler,  Sr.  M.  Catherine Greensburg 

Cain,  Jean  M Pittsburgh 

Chess,  John  R Pittsburgh 

Chirveno,  Sr.  M.  Berchmans Pittsburgh 

Clark,  Sr.  M.  Lucille Pittsburgh 

Collins,  Mary  M.. Pittsburgh 

Cosgrove,  Sr.  Camilla  Mary Greensburg 

Cuomo,  Sr.  M.  Samuel Pittsburgh 

Deyo,  Eileen  S Duquesne 

Donahue,  William  D Pittsburgh 

Dreistoldt,  Sr.  Rose  Francis Pittsburgh 

Dziubich,  Sr.  M.  Clement Coraopolis 

Fantuzzo,  Sr.  M.  Jeannette Pittsburgh 

Flaherty,  Helen  Mae Pittsburgh 

Flaherty,  Sr.  Joseph .  Pittsburgh 

Flowers,  Sr.  M.  Claude Greensburg 

Flynn,  William  J Pittsburgh 

Giustini,  Antonio Pittsburgh 

Gutowksa,  Sr.  M.  Julia Pittsburgh 

Halecko,  Charles  W Monongahela 

Hemingway,  Alena  E Pittsburgh 

Highland,  Sr.  Rosina Greensburg 

Hudock,  Catherine . Pittsburgh 

Hurney,  Sr.  M.  Owen Homestead 

Jacob,  Martha  M , Pittsburgh 

Jellison,  Sr.  M.  Sebastian Greensburg 

Jones,  Roberta Pittsburgh 

Kadis,  Sr.  M.  Clarita Pittsburgh 

Kadyszewska,  Sr.  M.  Jane Coraopolis 

Keenan,  Louise  Ann Pittsburgh 

Kenna,  Sr.  M.  Regis Pittsburgh 

Koch,  Mary  E Dravosburg 

Kolash,  Sr.  M.  Urban Pittsburgh 
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Kovac,  Dorothy  S. . .  . . Crafton 

Krasowski,  Sr.  M.  David Pittsburgh 

Kruse,  Frances  E. Pittsburgh 

Kulcsar,  Sr.  M.  Benigna McKeesport 

LaGrutta,  Sr.  Electra Pittsburgh 

Ligouri,  Jean  Ann Pittsburgh 

Lindner,  Gertrude Pittsburgh 

McCaffrey,  Sr.  M.  Damien Pittsburgh 

McGing,  Sr.  M.  Eileen Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Manion,  Eileen  B Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Fannie  E Pittsburgh 

Mulyar,  Sr.  M.  Conrad Perrysville 

Newman,  Helen  G McKeesport 

Notargiacomo,  Sr.  M.  Anselm Pittsburgh 

O'Brien,  Rosemarie Pittsburgh 

O'Shea,  Sr.  M.  Elizabeth Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Pelusi,  Anita  S Pittsburgh 

Polansky,  Evelyn  F Pittsburgh 

Priecko,  Margaret  E Pittsburgh 

Prince,  Sr.  M.  Peter. Pittsburgh 

Reilly,  Sr.  Joseph  Louise Greensburg 

Rinck,  Sr.  M.  Constance Pittsburgh 

Seneway,  Bernard  A. Pittsburgh 

Sevachko,  Sr.  Leocadia Munhall 

Shorthouse,  Jean  M Irwin 

Sinchak,  Samuel  M Monessen 

Suhayda,  Lydia  B Aliquippa 

Sullivan,  William  F Pittsburgh 

Sunstein,  Louise  C McKeesport 

Toth,  Sr.  M.  Eulalia Elizabeth 

Vogel,  Sr.  M.  Zita Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Wall,  Patricia  A Pittsburgh 

Warmus,  Sr.  M.  Vincent Pittsburgh 

Zivich,  Sr.  M.  Casperine McKeesport 

Zych,  Helen  E Pittsburgh 
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CALENDAR 

1949-1950 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9-11,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M 

Registration,  Twelve  and  Eight  Weeks  Sessions 

June  13,  Monday Twelve  and  Eight  Weeks  Sessions  begins 

June  23-25,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M.,  Registration,  Six  Weeks  Session 

June  27,  Monday Six  Weeks  Session  begins 

June  27,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  August  candidates 

August  5,  Friday Eight  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Sessions  end 

September  2,  Friday Twelve  Weeks  Session  ends 

1949-1950 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12-17,  Monday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M. 


Registration,  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  1,  Saturday.  . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  February  candidates 

October  29,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

November  1,  Tuesday Holiday 

November  14,  Monday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday  (after  last  class) Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins 

November  28,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday Holiday 

December  17,  Saturday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

January  3,  Tuesday Classes  resumed 

January  23,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

January  30,  31,  February  1,  Monday  through  Wednesday. .  .Mid-year  Holidays 

1949-1950 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  2-7,  Thursday  through  Tuesday Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  8,  Wednesday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday .  .Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

February  22,  Wednesday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  June  candidates 

March  11,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

March  29,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday  (after  last  class) Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  10,  Monday Classes  resumed 

May  18,  Thursday Holiday 

May  30,  Tuesday , Holiday 

May  31,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  begin 

June  3,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Most  Reverend  Hugh  C.  Boyle,  D.D. 
Chancellor 

Vebt  Revebend  Francis  P.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
President 

Reverend  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
Vice-President 

Reverend  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 
Secretary 

Reverend  Sebastian  J.  Schiffgens,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 
Treasurer 

Reverend  William  F.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  M.  Ed. 
Registrar 

Reverend  William  J.  Holt,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Director,  Student  Welfare 

Dean  of  Men 

Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Women 

Margaret  Eleanor  McCann,  B.S.  (Library  Science) 
Librarian 

Reverend  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Admissions 

Reverend  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp. 
University  Chaplain 

Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunby,  U.S.A. 
Director  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Joseph  Presti,  M.D. 
Director  of  Student  Health 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
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COMMITTEES 

UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp. 

C.  Gerald  Brophy  Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp. 

Albert  B.  Wright  Ruth  N.  Johnson 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.        Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunby 
Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Maurice  J.  Murphy 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS  AND  STUDENT  STANDING 

Maurice  J.  Murphy Chairman 

Rev.  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.    William  H.  Cadugan 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.       Ebba  L.  Houggy 
Joseph  A.  Zapotocky  Francis  X.  Kleyle 

Alice  C.  Feehan 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Rev.  George  J.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  William  F.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.        Andrew  J.  Kozora 
Primitivo  Colombo  Regis  J.  Leonard 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXAMINATIONS 

University 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Tobias  D.  Dunkelberger,  Chairman 

School  of  Business  Administration John  T.  Morris 

School  of  Pharmacy A.  Halpern 

School  of  Music Brunhilde  Dorsch 

School  of  Education Aaron  M.  Snyder 

School  of  Nursing Alice  C.  Feehan 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 

Rev.  William  J.  Holt,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.  Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter 

Joseph  Presti,  M.  D. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

1949-1950 

FACULTY 

ADMINISTRATION 

Albert  Bayard  Wright,  M.A.,  D.S.C Dean 

Beatrice  Haley  Legnard,  B.Ed Executive  Secretary 


TEACHING  STAFF 

Harold  Bailer Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Wayne  University,  1936 

Roland  Benevent Graduate  Assistant  in  Commerce 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1948 

John  J.  Burns Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1942 

William  H.  Cadugan Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1938 

Edward  F.  Cassidy Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1946 

Michael  Danko Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1948 

Joseph  Deal Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.A.  Indiana  University 

Joseph  Dembeck Lecturer  in  Accounting 

A.B.  1936 

M.B.A.  Harvard  University,  1939 

R.  G.  Dippel Instructor  in  Finance 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1942 

Frank  T.  Ebberts Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 

B.S.  in  Ec.  Duquesne  University,  1925 
LL.B.  Ibidem,  1927 

Robert  Eck Graduate  Assistant  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1948 

J.  Eckenrode Lecturer  in  Insurance 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1942 
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Francis  Egler Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  194S 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 

Percy  0.  Eitel Lecturer  in  Finance 

Howard  Eulenstein Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1988 

Norman  W.  Fair Lecturer  in  Commerce 

B.A.  Bethany  College,  1941 

William  Foley Graduate  Assistant  in  Commerce 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1948 

J.  Fullerton Lecturer  in  Management 

A.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1923 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1928 

John  P.  Ganley Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1941 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1947 

Thomas  F.  Garrahan Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1914 

Charles  Gebhardt.  . . . . . Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1939 

Merle  Gilliand Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

A.  James  Gross Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

A.B.  Ohio  University,  1931 

M.  Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 

Francis  Haas Lecturer  in  Traffic  Management 

C.  E.  Hilborn Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.  Allegheny  College,  1914 

M.A.  University  of  West  Virginia,  1917 

Michael  Jacoby .*•••; Lecturer  in 

B.  S.  in  Econ.  Duquesne  University,  1934 

Robert  C.  Jones .^ , Lecturer  in  Commerce 

B.S.  in  Econ.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 

Francis  Kohut Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1947 

Beatrice  H.  Leonard . Lecturer  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University 

Bruce  Leighton Lecturer  in  Management 

B.Ec.  Harvard  University,  1938 

David  Levy *.•••♦. Lecturer  in  Commerce 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1935 

M.  Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 
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W.  K.  Liang Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

B.A.  in  Econ.  National  University  of  Peking 
M.B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 

A.  A.  Logan Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  in  Econ.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
LL.B.  Ibidem,  1939 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1934 

Joseph  F.  Lucas Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  in  Commerce 
Grove  City  College,  1939 
(On  leave  of  absence.) 

Marian  L.  Martin Instructor  in  Business  Mathematics 

B.S.  Bucknell  University,  1946 

Robert  N.  Miller .••••. Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.C.S.  Duquesne  University,  1918 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1920 

Francis  L.  Milton Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1942 

Richard  Mohler Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1921 
C.P.A.  Ohio,  1923 

John  T.  Morris Professor  of  Commerce 

B.A.  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1900 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1926 
Ph.D.  Ibidem,  1929 

W.  W.  Morris Lecturer  in  Commerce 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943 
M.B.A.  Harvard  University,  1946 

Lawrence  A.  McConnell Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.  in  Economics 
Duquesne  University,  1930 

Phillip  T.  McDonough Instructor  in  Management 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1947 

Stanley  R.  Nalitz  . . . . . . Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1936 

Thomas  P.  Nee Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

A.B.  Duquesne  University,  1916 
LL.B.  Ibidem,  1920 

James  P.  Niland Instructor  in  Management 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1942 
MXitt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

Francis  Numer Instructor  in  Management 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1946 

William  J.  O'Brien Instructor  in  Management 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1939 
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S.  Pearse  O'Connor Instructor  in  Business  Law 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
LL.B.  1942 

William  O'Donnell Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

B.S.  in  Econ.  Duquesne  University,  1927 
LL.B.  Ibidem,  1930 

John  A.  Palts Lecturer  in  Commerce 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1940 

John  J.  Pateros Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1943 

Edwin  T.  Paulie Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1929 

Robert  Pearce Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Indiana  University,  1938 

William  Pettit Lecturer  in  Finance 

A.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 

Franklin  Reifsnider Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

A.B.  Miami  University  (Ohio),  1937 
M.B.A.  Harvard  University,  1939 

Joseph  Ridge Instructor  in  Commerce 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1947 

John  W.  Ritman Instructor  in  Management 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1946 
M.B.A.  Ibidem,  1948 

W.  D.  Rush Professor  of  Accounting 

B.C.S.  Duquesne  University,  1918 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1921 

R.  Schanck Lecturer  in  Management 

B.A.  Northwestern  University 

M.A.  Ibidem 

Ph.D.  Syracuse  University 

Charles  Schlotter Lecturer  in  Business  Economics 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1939 

P.  O.  Schneider Graduate  Assistant  in  Business  Administration 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1948 

William  K.  Schusler Instructor  in  Commerce 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1942 

H.  Seymour Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  in  Economics 
Northwestern  University 
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George  Sowash Lecturer  in  Advertising 

Daniel  A.  Sullivan Lecturer  in  Advertising 

Stephen  A.  Sutton Lecturer  in  Finance 

B.A.  Harvard  University,  1929 
Graduate  School,  Rutgers  University 

G.  V.  Tchirkow Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

M.A.  College  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Moscow,  1901 

M.Int.L.  Moscow,  1902 

D.Int.L.  Consular  Academy  of  the  Foreign  Office 

A.  Waugh Lecturer  in  Commerce 

Vincent  P.  Viscomi Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1940 

Jobeph  Winterhalter Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.  Business  Administration 
Duquesne  University,  1935 

R.  J.  Worlet Lecturer  in  Finance 

Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  1917 
B.A.  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1921 
M.Ed.  Harvard  University,  1929 

Albert  Bayard  Wright Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 
B.S.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1907 
M.A.  Ibidem,  1910 
M.A.  University  of  Illinois,  1914 
D.C.S.  Duquesne  University,  1927 

Robert  Yinger Lecturer  in  Accounting 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania 

Gerald  L.  Zimmerman Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.  in  Econ.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1927 
M.A.  Ibidem,  1931 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
LOCATION 

The  University,  an  urban  institution  serving  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  city  and  surrounding  communities  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, is  situated  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  Pittsburgh's 
Golden  Triangle.  The  campus  on  which  most  of  the  University 
buildings  are  located  surrounds  the  Administration  Building  at 
Bluff  and  Colbert  Streets  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  School 
of  Law  and  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  off-campus 
in  the  Fitzsimons  Building  at  331  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district. 

The  University  is  easily  reached  by  any  of  the  railroad,  bus, 
or  trolley  lines  leading  into  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  1878  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  established  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Letters  which  was  incorporated  in  1881  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  1911  a  university  charter  was  obtained  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University,  with  authority 
to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  This  charter  was  further  extended  in 
1930  to  include  degrees  in  Education  and  Music,  and  in  1937  to 
include  degrees  in  Nursing. 

The  present  schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

The  student  body  now  numbers  over  4,000  each  year. 

Women  students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE,  POLICY,  AND  AIM 

Duquesne  University  has  a  distinctive  function  among  the 
several  major  educational  institutions  of  Western  Pennsylvania: 
the  education  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  ideals  and  practice 
of  Catholic  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics.  The  general  aim  of 
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the  administrative  officers  and  faculty,  as  a  body  of  educators, 
is  to  secure  the  combined  development  of  both  mind  and  heart 
in  the  formation  of  character,  for  the  man  and  citizen.  They 
recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  true  education, 
and,  while  offering  every  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  highest 
and  broadest  mental  culture,  they  spare  no  effort  to  form  in  the 
student  habits  of  virtue  and  moral  integrity.  It  is  their  ultimate 
ambition  to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  of  solid  principles,  and 
of  sound  character.  In  keeping  with  this  aim  and  in  fulfillment 
of  the  University's  distinctive  function,  their  first  wish  is  to 
prepare  students  as  Duquesne  men  and  Duquesne  women.  The 
definition  of  what  makes  a  Duquesne  man  and  a  Duquesne 
woman  is  to  be  found  in  certain  courses  common  to  all  curricula 
in  the  undergraduate  schools.  These  Core  Courses  are  the  Uni- 
versity's articles  of  educational  belief — articles  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Duquesne  University  believes  that,  while  it  is  not  her  pre- 
rogative to  see  that  her  students  do  what  is  right  (for  this  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  every  man's  and  woman's  own  conscience), 
it  is  nevertheless  her  duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  know  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  morally.  Accordingly,  she  prescribes  a 
course  in  both  the  principles  and  the  problems  of  Ethics.  She 
believes  that  her  students  should  have  a  true  concept  of  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  society.  In  consonance  with  this  belief,  she 
prescribes  a  course  in  the  History  of  American  Democracy 
especially  designed  to  give  both  an  appreciation  of  the  freedom 
and  an  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  in  a 
republic  founded  on  sound  democratic  principles. 

She  believes  that  her  students,  in  order  that  their  knowledge 
may  be  fruitful  to  others,  should  have  facility  in  clear  and  effect- 
ive expression.  To  supply  this  need,  and  also  to  develop  in  the 
student  a  sound,  discriminating  artistic  taste,  she  prescribes  a 
course  in  English  Composition  and  a  course  in  English  Literature. 
She  believes  that  her  students,  to  be  truly  educated,  must  be 
able  to  give  to  themselves  and  to  others  a  reasonable  argument 
for  the  knowledge  that  is  in  them.  Consequently,  she  prescribes 
a  course  in  Logic.  Finally,  she  believes  in  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body."  Accordingly,  she  prescribes  either  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  Military  Science,  or  Eurhythmies. 

Duquesne  University,  therefore,  places  the  prime  emphasis 
on  the  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  Duquesne  men 
and  women;  but  the  professional  subjects,  which  will  ultimately 
be  the  source  of  livelihood  for  the  graduate,  are  by  no  means 
neglected. 
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CAMPUS  FACILITIES 

CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel,  located  on  the  Campus,  provides  the 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations  for  Catholic 
students.  Morning  Masses  are  said  daily  and  a  Mass  at  the  noon 
hour  is  said  every  school  day  during  the  year.  There  are  regular 
hours  for  hearing  confessions,  and  special  devotions  are  held  for 
feastdays.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  at  all  times. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

The  Main  Library  is  housed  in  its  own  building  on  the  campus, 
at  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Colbert  Streets.  The  hours  are  from 
8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:30 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  on  Saturday.  The  book  collection  contains 
more  than  45,000  volumes. 

There  is  a  downtown  library  reading  room  in  the  Fitzsimons 
Building,  where  its  facilities  are  available  to  all  students.  The 
hours  here  are  from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  books  in  this  collection  are  supplied  from  the  Main 
Library. 

The  John  E.  Laughlin  Memorial  Library,  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Law,  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building.  The  book 
collection  here  numbers  over  10,000  volumes.  This  library  is 
open  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  and 
is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students  in  the  School  of  Law. 


BOOKSTORE 

The   University   Bookstore   is   located   in   the   rear  of  the 
Administration  Building  facing  the  campus. 


DORMITORIES  AND  CAFETERIA 

Limited  dormitory  facilities  are  provided  on  the  campus  for 
out-of-town  students.  The  University  operates  a  cafeteria  for 
the  convenience  of  all  students.  Off-campus  rooms  in  private 
homes  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 
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ATHLETICS 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic  com- 
petition in  basketball,  football,  golf,  tennis  and  baseball. 

The  instructors  in  physical  education  supervise  intramural 
programs  in  various  competitive  sports.  All  physically  able 
students  participate  in  these  programs. 

VETERANS 

There  is  upon  campus  a  Veterans  Vocational  Guidance 
Centre.  It  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  staffed  jointly  by  Veterans 
Administration  and  University  personnel.  The  centre,  occupying 
the  third  floor  of  the  Guidance  Bureau,  provides  vocational 
counciling  for  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Information  can  be 
procured  by  addressing:  Veterans  Bureau,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

Courses  in  Business  Administration  were  established  by  the 
University  in  1913  under  the  name,  School  of  Accounts,  Finance, 
and  Commerce.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  necessitated  a 
constant  broadening  of  the  curriculum  until  it  covered  all  the 
business  subjects  of  fundamental  importance.  In  1931,  the  school 
assumed  its  present  name  and  with  this  change  became  definitely 
a  professional  school  of  business  administration  offering  the  same 
curriculum  in  full  in  both  day  and  evening  divisions  leading  to 
the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

The  course  in  business  administration  is  a  professional  course 
for  properly  qualified  students,  men  and  women,  who  have 
chosen  as  a  life  work  one  of  the  major  activities  of  business. 

Through  a  grouping  of  cultural  and  business  subjects,  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  course  to  afford  to  the  college  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultural  values  and  social  relationships  of  modern  society 
followed  by  training  in  fundamental  business  facts,  principles, 
and  methods.  To  persons  already  engaged  in  business  the  course 
presents  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  their  respective  vocations  as  well  as  a  broader  knowledge 
of  allied  fields  of  business  activity.  A  special  objective  also  is  to 
lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  state  examination  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  certified  public  accountant. 

Business  administration  is  concerned  with  problems  of  organ- 
izing and  operating  the  business  enterprise.  The  solution  of  these 
problems  calls  for  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  tools  of 
business  control  and  for  a  knowledge  of  organized  business  ac- 
tivity in  its  interrelated  functional  aspects.  The  course  in  busi- 
ness administration  is  organized  in  harmony  with  this  conception. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  attain 
progressively  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Effective  command  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  fundamental  social  relationships. 

3.  Mastery  of  the  science  and  art  of  thought  as  applied  in 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  business  problems. 

4.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business  organization,  methods,  and  interrelations. 

5.  Effective  use  of  business  technique  in  the  interpretation 
of  business  facts. 
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The  problem  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  the  professional 
business  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  accurate  analysis  and 
the  formation  of  reliable  business  judgment. 

Instruction  in  the  Day  Division  is  limited  to  the  degree  cur- 
riculum. In  the  Evening  Division,  in  addition  to  the  degree 
course,  special  study  programs  are  provided  for  those  who  have 
special  aims  or  objectives.  The  Evening  Division  offers  courses 
designed  to  benefit  the  following  groups: 

1.  Young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  securing 
the  basic  and  specialized  business  training  which  will  en- 
able them  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  abilities 
in  the  career  which  they  have  chosen. 

2.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by  study 
and  training  for  work  in  a  new  business  field. 

3.  Those  who  desire  additional  training  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects in  order  to  meet  the  professional  requirements  de- 
manded of  them. 

4.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  develop  and  cultivate  in- 
terests, professional  or  cultural,  outside  their  own  immed- 
iate fields  of  business  activity. 

5.  College  graduates  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  training 
in  specialized  business  subjects  not  included  in  their  under- 
graduate work,  or  who  wish  to  review  and  continue  their 
study  of  advanced  subjects  in  their  special  fields. 

6.  Business  executives  who  are  interested  in  advanced  prob- 
lem and  discussion  courses  offered  in  the  various  business 
fields. 

7.  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  accounting 
and  aspire  through  the  study  of  accounting  courses  to 
qualify  for  certification  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  offices  of  the  School  are  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building, 
where  classes  also  are  conducted.  The  quarters  occupied  have 
been  especially  designed  for  the  work  of  the  school.  The  lighting, 
ventilation,  seating  arrangement,  and  interior  decoration  have 
all  been  planned  for  maximum  school  efficiency.  Complete  ac- 
counting, advertising,  and  statistical  laboratories  are  special 
features  of  the  school's  equipment. 
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DEGREE  GRANTED 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  grants  one  degree 
only,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 
This  degree  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements  and  complete  successfully  the  degree  program  of 
the  school.  As  a  preliminary  requirement  candidates  must  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  curriculum  requirements  as  outlined  here- 
in. The  final  and  determining  requirement  is  that  the  candidate 
must  pass  successfully  a  comprehensive  examination  in  business 
administration  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  Recommendation 
by  the  dean  and  faculty  for  the  award  of  the  degree  is  based  on 
the  result  of  the  comprehensive  examination,  not  upon  the 
completion  of  course  requirements. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Comprehensive  examinations  covering  both  the  basic  business 
courses  and  the  concentration  group  selected  by  the  student 
must  be  passed  successfully  by  each  candidate  before  he  may  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  of  the  school.  The  comprehensive 
examination  requires  the  student  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  a 
grasp  not  only  of  the  factual  content  of  his  business  courses  but 
that  he  has  developed  as  well  the  ability  both  to  correlate  his 
knowledge  with  allied  fields  and  to  be  directed  by  his  knowledge 
in  solving  specimen  problems  of  a  kind  that  arise  in  actual  busi- 
ness life. 

The  examination  is  given  in  two  sessions  of  three  and  one- 
half  hours  each,  and  is  held  in  January,  May  and  August.  Notifi- 
cation of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination  will  be  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

CATEGORIES  AND  STUDENTS 

Students  at  Duquesne  University  are  classified  as  matricu- 
lated and  non-matriculated.  A  matriculated  student  is  one  who 
has  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program  of  his  choice  and  is  pursuing  courses  in  which  he  is 
qualified  to  earn  credit  for  the  degree.  Registrants  who  are  so 
classified  may  be  full-time  or  part-time  students  in  either  the 
day  or  evening  division  of  the  University.  Non-matriculated 
students  are  mature  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  pursuing 
courses  for  a  degree  and  who  have  not  met  the  requirements 
for  matriculation. 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  non-matriculated  or  special 
student,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  who  is  responsible 
for  the  courses  to  be  pursued.  In  such  case  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  will  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Only  in  an  exceptional  case  is  a  non-matric- 
ulated student  permitted  to  attend  regular  day  school  classes. 

Students  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  credit  per  semester 
are  part-time  students. 

Students  carrying  a  schedule  of  courses  each  semester  which 
will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  a  degree  in  the  regular  time  are 
full-time  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  of  Regular  students:  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  of  good  moral  character.  He  should  submit  at  least  one 
recommendation  of  character  signed  by  a  person  of  established 
reputation. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school, 
in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  class.  Those  who  place  in  the 
lower  two-fifths  are  automatically  subject  to  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. 

The  candidate  should  present  twelve  units  from  the  following 
fields:  English  (four  units);  Social  Studies;  Language;  Mathe- 
matics (including  at  least  one  unit  of  Algebra);  Science;  and 
remaining  units  in  electives  for  which  the  high  school  offers  credit 
toward  graduation,  or  the  genuine  equivalent. 

The  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity Committee  on  Admissions. 
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The  committee  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  equipped 
to  pursue  his  college  studies  with  profit.  In  arriving  at  a  decision 
the  committee  considers  the  applicant's  character  and  general 
ability  and  examines  the  quality  of  previous  achievement  shown 
by  the  high  school  record.  A  personal  interview  and  a  special 
examination  may  be  required. 

Should  the  committee  decide  that  the  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant's high  school  work  makes  success  in  college  doubtful,  a 
special  entrance  examination  may  be  given  by  the  University 
Faculties.  This  examination  will  include  the  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students:  Students  of  approved  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal. 
A  general  average  equivalent  to  the  grade  C  at  Duquesne  is 
required  of  an  applicant  wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit  may 
be  allowed  for  those  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
courses  in  the  chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade  lower  than  C. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 


SUGGESTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  PREPARATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Duquesne  University  does  not  require  an  applicant  to  present 
a  fixed  pattern  of  high  school  units  for  admission.  The  student, 
however,  who  desires  to  prepare  for  admission  to  this  university, 
must,  whatever  course  of  study  he  pursues  in  high  school,  pursue 
it  with  the  utmost  interest  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

For  the  student  who  desires  to  know  what  course  in  high 
school  will  best  prepare  him  for  Duquesne  University,  he  is 
urged  to  follow  the  college  preparatory  course,  i.e.,  English — 
4  units;  foreign  language  (Latin,  Spanish,  French,  German,  etc.) 
— 2  units  of  one  language;  history,  (including  United  States 
history) — 2  units;  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry) — 
2  units;  science  (including  at  least  1  unit  in  a  laboratory  science) 
— 2  units;  and  elective  subjects — 2  units. 
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FRESHMEN  DAYS  AND  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

All  entering  Freshmen  are  required  to  be  present  for  Fresh- 
man Days  Activities  which  take  place  the  week  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester.  These  activities  consist  in  general 
orientation  conferences  and  in  the  completion  of  a  group  of 
placement  tests.  Failure  to  take  the  placement  tests  at  the 
regular  time  will  incur  a  penalty  of  85.00  for  individual  tests. 
Registration  for  the  first  semester  courses  must  be  completed 
in  this  week. 

ROUTINE  OF  MATRICULATION 
Regular  Students 

1.  Applicants  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  application  blanks. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  personal  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,*  Pittsburgh; 
Pennsylvania.  He  will  have  his  high  school  complete  the  creden- 
tials form  which  must  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  these  application  papers  an  evaluation 
will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions;  the  applicant 
will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  and  provided  with 
information  on  registration.  A  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  re- 
quired within  two  weeks  of  notification  of  acceptance,  in  order 
to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation  of  a  place  in  class. 
For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 

Transfer  Students 

1.  Applicant  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  form. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  applicant  must  notify  all  colleges  or  universities  pre- 
viously attended  to  mail  directly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Duquesne  University,  official  transcripts  of  record. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made; 
the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  and 
provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  deposit  of 
twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of 
acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.   For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 
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REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar.)  All  schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  permitted  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester  carries  a  penalty  of  $5.00.  General  regulations 
concerning  registration  are: 

1.  Registration    for   all    students    is    held    on    the    campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with  the 
dean. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  regis- 
tration time. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives  a 
grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted,  without 
fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious  reason, 
change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same  period 
that  late  registrations  are  accepted. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  university: 

1.  Class  Attendance:  Students  are  not  permitted  to  absent  them- 
selves without  good  reason. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  for  those  applicants  for  admission  who  were  not 
graduated  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  their  high  school 
class. 

b.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  given  during  the  eighth  week 
of  each  semester. 

c.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

d.  Condition  examinations,  the  date  for  which  is  announced 
in  the  university  calendar,  are  given  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  each  semester,  in  order  to  give  students 
who  have  received  the  marks  of  E  or  X  for  courses  taken 
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during  the  preceding  semester  the  opportunity  to  remove 
these  deficiencies.  An  E  grade  can  be  changed  by  re- 
examination to  only  D  or  F.  The  fee  for  such  examinations 
is  £5.00. 

e.  Qualifying  examinations  in  English;  All  degree  candidates 
in  every  department  of  the  university  are  required  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination  in  English  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year.  In  this  examination  the  student  is  expected 
to  demonstrate  a  facility  in  clear  expression  and  accurate 
reading.  If  a  student  should  fail  to  pass  the  examination 
at  his  first  attempt,  he  will  be  eligible  to  retake  the  exam- 
ination the  following  year  only  if  he  can  give  evidence  that 
he  has  been  doing  additional  work  in  English  composition. 
The  date  and  place  of  the  examination  will  be  posted. 

f.  Comprehensive  examinations,  covering  the  entire  field  of 
major  study,  must  be  passed  successfully  by  every  can- 
didate before  he  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree.  The 
requirements  governing  types  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions for  the  various  fields  are  established  by  the  Committee 
on  Comprehensive  Examinations.  This  committee  also 
determines  in  what  fields  a  Thesis  may  take  the  place  of 
the  comprehensive  examination.  For  details  of  the  require- 
ments in  each  of  the  various  fields,  consult  the  school 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  that  field. 

3.  Grading:  The  university  grading  system,  adopted  February 
21,  1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only 
method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university.  The  system 
is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average — lowest  passing  grade 

E — Conditioned :  eligible  for  re-examination 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I  — Incomplete :  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete 
work 

X — Absent  from  final  examination 

W— Official  Withdrawal 

P — Pass — used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 
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The  temporary  marks,  I,  X,  and  E,  if  not  removed  within 
the  first  thirty  school  days  of  the  next  succeeding  semester, 
are  changed  to  a  permanent  mark  of  F.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  make  arrangements  with  his  dean  for  the 
removal  of  these  temporary  marks.  An  E  grade  can  be 
changed  by  re-examination  to  only  D  or  F. 

4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion 
of  one  hour  weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for  two  hours 
weekly  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  In  those  labora- 
tory courses  in  which  but  little  outside  preparation  or  report 
work  is  required,  one  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  three  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of 
weeks  in  a  semester  is  fifteen,  an  equivalent  definition  of  the 
semester  hour  is  fifteen  hours  of  class,  or  thirty,  or  forty-five 
hours  of  laboratory. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0.  The  quality  point  system 
operates  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  are  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B, 
by  2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and 
for  a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed 
by  repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  E,  I,  and 
A,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  P  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

(b)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at 
the  end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total 
number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  he  has  obtained. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  for  credits  earned  in  the 
course  in  Physical  Education. 

6.  Scholastic  Standing: 

(a)  Dismissal:  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  a 
course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours  of 
credit  carried  in  each  semester,  and  must  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy 
this  minimum  scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  for  low  scholarship. 
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(b)  Probation :  A  student  who  fails  in  one  third  or  less  of  the 
hours  of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  whose  quality 
point  average  falls  below  1.0,  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  next  semester.  Students  on  probation  may  be  required 
to  carry  a  reduced  schedule. 

Classification  of  Students :  Students  will  be  ranked  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows: 

Freshman:      Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 
hours. 

Sophomores:  Those  having  completed  31  to  60  semester  hours. 

Juniors:         Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 

Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 


GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to  the 
University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate 
and  Commencement  Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  completed 
successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program; 
must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the 
last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit) 
in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying  and  compre- 
hensive examinations  as  required  in  his  program;  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of  work. 

3.  Quality  Point  Requirement:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  a  minimum  total  number  of  quality  points  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree;  or  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0 

4.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor.  Students  who  have  attained  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  receive  their  degrees 
cum  laude.  Those  whose  quality  point  average  is  at  least  2.75 
are  awarded  degrees  magna  cum  laude.  An  exceptionally  high 
average  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  merit  the 
distinction  of  summa  cum  laude. 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of  vaca- 
tions, is  divided  into  a  First  Semester  and  a  Second  Semester 
of  16  weeks  each. 

CLASSES  AND  SESSIONS 

Regular  Classes:  Classes  are  in  session  five  days  a  week  during 
the  school  year. 

The  Summer  Sessions:  Three  distinct  summer  sessions  are  held: 

1.  The  Six  Weeks  Session,  in  which  courses  are  offered  by  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Graduate 
School.  The  classes  of  the  six  weeks  session  meet  daily  except 
Saturday. 

2.  The  Eight  Weeks  Session,  in  which  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Business  Administration  are  offered  to  School  of  Business 
Administration  students.  The  classes  of  the  eight  week  session 
meet  five  days  a  week,  except  when  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
students  registered  to  attend  class  six  days  a  week  for  seven 
weeks. 

3.  The  Twelve  Weeks  Evening  Session,  in  which  courses  are  offered 
by  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Each  evening 
course  meets  for  two  and  one-half  clock  hours  twice  each 
week:  Monday  and  Wednesday;  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Saturday  Classes  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School 
of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Other  Special  Classes:  Late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  are 
offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate 
School,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of 
Music,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  special  classes  of  the 
university  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for 
admission  to  regular  classes.  Mature  students,  however,  not 
candidates  for  degrees,  may  be  admitted  to  those  special  courses, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dean,  they  are  equipped  to  pursue 
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with  profit.  In  such  cases  the  entrance  requirements  may  be 
waived,  but  the  courses  pursued  carry  no  credit. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  and  on 
Saturday  are  selected  from  the  curricula  of  the  university  and 
are  taught  by  regular  faculty  members.  These  special  courses 
may  carry  reduced  credit  if  the  time  schedule  does  not  permit 
the  full  course  to  be  given. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  courses  is  to  afford  teachers  and 
others  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  time  of  the  regular 
course  in  the  university  an  opportunity  to  pursue  work  toward 
a  degree. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Deposit $20.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  pay- 
able by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the 
student  of  a  reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This 
deposit  will  be  credited  against  the  student's  tuition 
and  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester 
in  which  the  student's  application  has  been  ap- 
proved. This  deposit  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit $12.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements 
are   made  through   the   Deferred   Tuition  Office. 

Activities  Fee,  per  Semester $10.00 

This  fee  gives  access  to  intercollegiate  and  intra- 
mural sports  activities,  concerts,  dramatic  presen- 
tations and  other  events  throughout  the  scholastic 
year.  It  entitles  the  student  to  copies  of  the  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  monthly  magazine.  This  fee  is 
payable  by  all  students  carrying  twelve  or  more 
credits  in  the  regular  semesters. 

Library  Fee  per  Semester $5.00 

This  fee  gives  library  privileges,  and  is  payable  each 
semester  by  all  full  time  students  of  the  university, 
and  by  those  taking  12  or  more  credits  in  the 
Summer  Sessions. 
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Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students $  2.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 

Registration  Fee $  1.00 

A  fee  of  21.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Student  Health  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.00 

This  fee  includes  a  physical  examination  at  entrance, 
and  advice  and  emergency  treatment  at  the  univer- 
sity dispensary. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  E  and  X  grades.  It  is 
payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Laboratory  Fees:  Students  enrolled  in  the  following  courses 
will  pay  laboratory  fees,  not  subject  to  refund,  as  indicated: 

Laboratory  Fees $  5.00 

Advertising  317,  318,  419,  420. 

Laboratory  Fees $  2.50 

Management  351,  352,  507,  508,  533,  534. 

Student  Publication  Fee,  per  year $  1.00 

Payable  by  all  part-time  students  in  the  regular 
sessions.  The  fee  entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  each 
issue  of  the  student  newspaper  and  of  the  monthly 
magazine. 

C.P.A.  and  American  Institute  Preparation $100.00 

Graduation  Fees — Bachelor's  Degree $  15.00 

Note:  Auditors  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  do  students 
taking  courses  for  credit. 
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REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  provided  that  they  notify  their 
dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 
Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week 5% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 

INFORMATION  ON  TOTAL  EXPENSE 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  TUITION 

Undergraduate  tuition  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $12.00  per 
semester  hour  credit.  There  must  also  be  added  the  fixed  fees 
chargeable  to  all  students  in  the  university,  such  as  the  Activities 
Fee,  the  Medical  Fee,  Registration  Fee,  and  any  fees  attached 
to  given  courses.  The  student  who  carries  the  normal  semester 
load  of  16  credits  must  anticipate  a  tuition-and-fees  charge  of 
about  3200.00  for  the  semester  (that  is,  for  one-half  of  the  school 
year).  An  additional  expense  of  approximately  #20.00  will  be 
realized  for  books  and  supplies. 

RESIDENCE 

Rooms  for  students  are  available  at  the  rate  of  $65.00  per 
semester  per  person  with  two  students  occupying  the  room;  and 
at  the  rate  of  $55.00  per  semester  per  person,  with  more  than 
two  students  in  the  room.  Reservations  for  room  space  are  made 
on  a  semester  basis  through  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
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Women.  A  deposit  of  $10.00,  payable  to  Duquesne  University, 
must  accompany  each  room  application. 

The  deposit  will  be  held  as  a  breakage  deposit  until  the 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  student's  lease.  Deductible  from 
the  deposit  are  any  damages  to  room  contents  or  buildings  and 
a  pro  rata  general  breakage. 

A  student  who  is  prevented,  for  any  reason,  from  occupying 
the  room  reserved  will  be  released  and  the  deposit  refunded  if 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  is  notified  in  writing 
at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  Rooms  may  be  assigned 
upon  receipt  of  the  room  deposit  but  possession  is  not  given 
until  the  rent  is  paid  in  full. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off- 
campus  without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

HOW  EXPENSES  MAY  BE  PAID 

All  expenses  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Upon  application,  however,  at  the  Office  of  Deferred  Tuition, 
a  student  may  arrange  to  pay  part  of  his  expenses  down  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  subject  to  a  service  charge,  in  regular 
monthly  installments  during  the  semester. 


STUDENT  AID 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  a  definite  number  of  competitive  exam- 
ination scholarships.  Eligible  for  the  examinations,  which  are 
held  annually  in  April,  are  students  who  will  be,  according  to 
certification  by  their  principal,  graduated  in  the  upper  third  of 
their  high  school  class.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  two 
years,  but  are  potentially  four-year  awards,  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  continuance  of  the  award  are  fulfilled.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  mmay  be  had  by  addressing  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  makes  available  limited  student  employment 
for  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  who,  at 
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the  same  time,  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  and 
give  evidence  of  good  character.  Opportunities  for  employment 
exist  on  and  about  the  campus.  Information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

STUDENT  LOAN 

The  University  has  available  a  limited  sum  of  money  in 
various  student  loan  funds,  which  each  year  is  loaned  to  under- 
graduate students  who  have  completed  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  scholarship,  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  good 
character.  These  loans,  are  granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
payment  of  tuition.  They  are  made  available  through  the  Univer- 
sity Student  Loan  Fund.  Information  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 
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CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

Course  Number  Sent.  Hrs. 

Sem.I  Sem.II  Credit 

Eng.  101,  102  English  Composition 6 

Hist.  103,  104  History  of  American  Democracy 4 

Phil.  101,  102  Logic  . . 4 

Com.  101,102  Economic  Geography 6 

Mgt.  115,116  Business  Mathematics 4 

Soc.  101,  102  Principles  of  Sociology 4 

♦Mil.Sci.  101,  102  Military  Science  and 

or  Tactics . 4 

Phys.Ed.  Physical  Education 2 

Pol.Sci.  101,102  Introduction  to  Political  Science 4 

Sophomore  Year 
Number  Sem.  Hrs. 

Course     Sem.I  Sem.II         Title  Credit 

Eng.          201,  202  English  Literature 6 

Phil.          201,  202  Ethics 4 

Acct.          201,202  Introductory  Accounting 6 

Mgt.          201  Business  Org.  &  Management 3 

Psych.               220  General  Psychology. 3 

Econ.        211,  212  Principles  of  Economics 6 

Mil.Sci.     201,  202  Military  Science  and  Tactics 4 

or 

Phys.Ed.  Physical  Education. 2 

Com.         223,  224  Business  Communication 4 

Junior  Year 

Number  Sem.  Hrs. 

Course     Sem.I  Sem.II         Title  Credit 

Acct.          303,  304      Principles  of  Accounting 6 

B.Law       301,  302      Intro.  Business  Law 6 

Com.         303,304      Principles  of  Marketing 4 

Fin.           311               Principles  of  Money  and  Banking 3 

Fin.                    314      Corporation  Finance 3 

Mgt.          351,  352      Business  Statistics 4 

Phil.          301               Epistemology 3 

Phil.                  302      Ontology 3 

Senior  Year 

Number  Sem.  Hrs. 

Course     Sem.I  Sem.II         Title  Credit 

Mgt.         451,452      Business  Policy 4 

Phil.          401               Cosmology 3 

Phil.                  402      Rational  Psychology. . 3 

**Electives,  Concentration  Group 22 

♦Seniors  will  choose  their  electives  in  one  of  several  concentration  groups 
available.  The  choice  of  courses  for  each  concentration  group  is  flexible, 
depending  partly  upon  the  student's  choice  of  a  future  career  and  partly  upon 
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individual  preferences  as  to  subjects  for  study  and  investigation.  Concentra- 
tion groups  are  offered  by  the  school  in  the  following  fields:  Accounting, 
Advertising,  Commerce,  Commercial  Management,  Cost  Accounting,  Finance, 
Insurance,  Personnel  Management,  Public  Management,  and  Secretarial  Work. 

The  selection  of  the  Senior  concentration  group  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  all  cases  a  minimum  of 
128  semester  hour  credits  will  be  required  for  the  degree.  The  faculty  reserves 
the  right  to  prescribe  as  many  credits  beyond  the  minimum  of  128  as  may 
be  required  in  the  individual  case.  In  all  cases  the  candidate  for  the  degree 
must  present  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in  cultural  credits  and  60  credits  in 
business  subjects  and  must  pass  satisfactorily  the  comprehensive  examinations 
covering  the  field  of  major  study  as  required  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  the 
senior  year. 

Students  electing  either  advertising  or  insurance  concentration  groups 
may  defer  Management  351,  352  to  the  senior  year. 

Courses  available  for  senior  electives  for  the  various  concentration  groups 
are  as  follows: 


Accounting 

Acct. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
Acct. 

405,  406 
407,  408 
409,  410 
411,  412 
451,  452 

Accounting  Practice 
Accounting  Systems 
Cost  Accounting 
Auditing 
Income  Tax  Acct. 

Acct. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
B.Law 

501,  502 
503,  504 
505,  506 
507,  508 
403,  404 

Governmental  Acct. 
Misc.  Fed.  &  State  Taxes 
Public  Utility  Acct. 
Analysis  of  Fin.  Statem't 
Adv.  Business  Law 

Cost  Accounting 

Acct. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
Mgt. 

405,  406 
409,  410 
517,  518 
407,  408 

Accounting  Practice 
Cost  Accounting 
Adv.  Cost  Accounting 
Production  Management 

Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 

509 

511,  512 
533,  534 
505,  506 

Prin.  Industrial  Purch. 
Prin.  of  Industrial  Eng. 
Motion  &  Time  Study 
Personnel  Management 

Advertising 

Adv. 
B.E. 
Com. 
Com. 

419,  420 
507,  508 
415,  416 
421,  422 

Advanced  Advertising 
Econ.  Effects  of  Adv. 
Marketing  Problems 
Prin.  of  Salesmanship 

Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Mgt. 

425,  426 
511,  512 
461,  462 
505,  506 

Retail  Store  Mgt. 
Market  Analysis 
Business  Psychology 
Personnel  Mgt. 

Commerce 

Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 

411,  412 
413,  414 
415,  416 
421,  422 
425,  426 
461,  462 

Transportation 
Traffic  Management 
Marketing  Problems 
Prin.  of  Salesmanship 
Retail  Store  Mgt. 
Business  Psychology 

Adv. 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Fin. 

317,  318 
405,  406 
511,  512 
513,  514 
415,  416 

Prin.  of  Advertising 
Foreign  Trade 
Market  Analysis 
Sales  Management 
Credit  Management 

Finance 

Fin. 
Fin. 
Fin. 
Fin. 
Fin. 
Fin. 
Fin. 

415,  416 
417,  418 
419,  420 
505,  506 
507,  508 
509,  510 
515,  516 

Credit  Management 
Investment  Analysis 
Personal  &  Con.  Finance 
Current  Banking  Prob. 
Prob.  in  Corp.  Fin. 
Com.  &  Security  Markets 
Math,  of  Finance 

Fin.       517, 518 
Fin.       519, 520 
B.Law  403,404 
B.Econ.  505, 506 
Mgt.      507, 508 
Acct.     411, 412 

International  Finance 
Central  Banking 
Adv.  Business  Law 
Govt.  Control  of  Busi. 
Adv.  Business  Statistics 
Auditing 

Pate 
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Ins.       315,  316  General  Insurance 

Ins.       511,  512  Life  Insurance 

Ins.       513,  514  Property  &  Liability  Ins. 

515,  516  Mathematics  of  Finance 


Insurance 

Ins. 


521,  522   Public  &  Private 

Retirement  Plan 
523,  524   Life  Ins.  Accounting 


Management — Commercial 


Mgt.  505,506  Personnel  Adm.  Adv. 

Mgt.  409  Office  Management  Com. 

Acct.  415,416  Managerial  Acct.  Fin. 

B.Law  403,  404  Adv.  Business  Law  Com. 

Com.  421,  422  Prin.  of  Salesmanship  Com. 

Mgt.  461,  462  Mgt.  of  Small  Enterprise 


317, 318   Prin.  of  Advertising 
425,  426  Retail  Store  Mgt. 

Credit  Mgt. 

Market  Analysis 


415,  416 
511,  512 
513,  514 


Management — Industrial 


Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 


Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Mgt. 


Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
Econ. 


341 

407,  408 
471,  472 
505,  506 
507,  508 
509 

510 
511,  512 


505,  506 
407,  408 
507,  508 
521,  522 


509 

531,  532 
521,  522 
523,  524 
319,  320 


Elem.  Statistical  Control 
Production  Mgt. 
Statistical  Quality  Control 
Personnel  Mgt. 
Adv.  Bus.  Statistics 
Prin.  Industrial  Purch. 
Industrial  Psychology 
Prin.  of  Industrial  Eng. 


Mgt. 
Mgt. 
Acct. 
Acct. 
Com. 
Fin. 


521,  522 
533,  534 
409,  410 
415,  416 
413,  414 
415,  416 


B  .Law  403,  404 


Industrial  Relations 
Motion  &  Time  Study 
Cost  Accounting 
Managerial  Acct. 
Traffic  Management 
Credit  Management 
Adv.  Bus.  Law 


Management — Personnel 

Personnel  Management  Mgt.  510 

Production  Management  Mgt.  533, 534 

Adv.  Bus.  Statistics  Com.  461,  462 

Industrial  Relations  Mgt.  409 

Public  Business  Management 


Industrial  Psychology 
Motion  &  Time  Study 
Business  Psychology 
Office  Management 


Prin.  Industrial  Purch. 
Prin.  Pub.  Adm. 
Government  Acct. 
Public  Utility  Acct. 
Public  Finance 


PoLSci.  301 
PoLSci.  302 
PoLSci.  401 
Bus.Ec.  505,  506 
Bus.Ec.  543,  544 


State  &  Local  Govt. 
Municipal  Government 
Comparative  Govt. 
Govt.  Control  of  Bus. 
Regulation  Publ.  Utilities 


Mgt.     301 
B.Law  403,404 


Secretarial  Work 

Secretarial  Procedure  Mgt. 


410 


Adv.  Business  Law 
Com.     421,422   Principles  of  Sales 
Com.     461,  462  Business  Psychology 
Com.     223, 224    Bus.  Communication 


Office  Mgt. 
Bus.Ed.  223, 224   Adv.  Shorthand  Theory 
Bus.Ed.  225, 226   Adv.  Typing  Theory 

Secretarial  Office  Prac. 

Personnel  Mgt. 


Bus.Ed.356 
Mgt.     505, 506 


Approval  of  Content  of  Concentration  Group  Must  Be  Secured 
from  the  Head  of  the  Responsible  Department 

Students  who,  on  admission  as  Freshmen,  indicate  either  Management  or 
Cost  Accounting  as  the  desired  field  of  major  study,  may,  on  application  to 
the  Dean,  have  appropriate  Mathematics  and  Science  courses  included  in  the 
degree  program.  Similarly  those  who  indicate  the  choice  of  Foreign  Trade  as 
field  of  Major  study  may  on  application  to  the  Dean,  be  authorized  to  include 
a  Modern  Language  in  the  degree  program.  In  such  cases  study  of  the  language 
selected  must  continue  for  three  years  or  more. 
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REQUIRED  READING  PROGRAM 

Entering  students  are  advised  that  they  will  be  required  to 
develop  an  individual  program  of  purposive  reading  apart  and 
distinct  from  the  reading  assignments  prescribed  in  the  various 
courses  taken  by  the  student.  The  reading  program  will  be  in 
three  parts.  For  the  first  of  these  the  student  will  select  the 
industry  or  kind  of  business  of  most  interest  to  him  and  will  by 
progressive  reading  and  notes  develop  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  chosen.  Notes  will  be  submitted  at  periodic 
intervals  for  appraisal  by  a  faculty  advisor.  The  second  portion 
of  the  program  will  consist  of  reading  selected  works  from  an 
approved  list  of  authoritative  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  existing  economic,  political  and  social  problems. 
The  third  portion  of  the  program  will  consist  of  reading  selected 
works  from  an  approved  list  of  the  great  books  of  literature 
which  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  cultural  heritage.  It  is 
expected  that  the  vacation  periods  will  be  used  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  portions  of  the  reading  program  and 
that  advisers  will  test  the  student's  progress  at  the  end  of  such 
periods.  A  final  test  of  the  student's  performance  will  be  embodied 
in  the  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  listed  below  are  numbered  and  carry  designations 
according  to  a  system  which  is  standard  in  all  divisions  and 
departments  of  the  university  except  the  School  of  Law.  Courses 
numbered  from  100  to  299  are  lower  division  courses,  intended 
primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores;  courses  numbered  from 
300  to  499  are  upper  division  courses,  intended  primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  courses  numbered  from  500  to  599  are  open 
to  students  in  the  upper  division  of  the  undergraduate  schools, 
but  also  carry  graduate  credit,  in  view  of  additional  work,  for 
students  in  the  Graduate  School;  courses  numbered  from  600 
upwards  are  open  only  to  graduate  students.  Courses  carrying 
an  odd  number  are  normally  given  during  the  first  semester, 
while  courses  carrying  an  even  number  are  normally  given 
during  the  second  semester. 

ACCOUNTING 

W.  D.  Rush,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department;  Assistant  Professors : 
A.  A.  Logan,  R.  N.  Miller,  R.  H.  Mohler;  Instructors:  H.  Bailer,  J.  Burns, 
W.  Cadugan,  E.  F.  Cassidy,  M.  Danko,  J.  F.  Lucas,  F.  L.  Milton;  Graduate 
Assistant:  R.  Eck;  Lecturers:  J.  Dembeck,  J.  Ganley,  M.  Gilliand,  F.  Kohut, 
S.  Nalitz,  J.  Pateros,  R.  Pearce,  H.  Seymour,  V.  Viscomi,  J.  Winterhalter, 
R.  Yinger. 

201,  202.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  accounting,  building  up  along  the  lines  and  methods 
of  modern  accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  embraces:  theories  of 
debit  and  credit;  classification  of  accounts;  underlying  principles  of  accounting 
records;  business  papers  used  as  the  basis  for  first  entry;  simple  problems  of 
balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  controlling  accounts;  handling  sales 
and  purchases;  safeguarding  the  cash;  consignments;  basic  interrelations 
between  accounting  and  business  management.  Practice  material  will  be 
provided,  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  MILTON,  BURNS,  DANKO, 
ECK. 

e201,  202.  Introductory  Accounting.  A  course  similar  to  201,  202  but 
more  restricted  in  the  scope  of  practice  material  used.  Evening  students  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  accounting  faculty,  are  not  prepared  to  enter  Acct. 
e201,  202  will  be  given  a  preliminary  course  in  Business  Mathematics.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.   NALITZ,  DEMBECK,  VISCOMI,  GILLIAND. 

303,  304.  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present 
a  thorough  study  of  the  corporation  and  its  related  problems.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  records  and  accounts  peculiar  to  a  corporation;  elements 
of  manufacturing  accounts;  perpetual  inventory,  voucher  system  and  payroll 
methods;  theories  of  the  balance  sheet,  its  make-up,  form,  and  arrangement; 
valuation  of  assets  in  the  balance  sheet;  depreciation;  showing  of  liabilities; 
valuation  of  capital  stock;  profits;  dividends;  reserves  and  surplus;  sinking 
and  other  funds;  income  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corporation;  consolidations 
and  mergers;  branch  house  accounting;  fire  loss  adjustments;  hypothecation 
of  accounts  receivable;  fiduciary  accounts.  Practice  work  in  corporation 
accounts  and  related  problems.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  201,  202.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester.    CADUGAN,  LUCAS,  CASSIDY. 
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e303,  304.  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present 
a  thorough  study  of  the  corporation  and  its  related  problems.  The  most 
important  topics  covered  are:  opening  the  books  of  corporations;  various 
classes  of  capital  stock;  distinction  between  proprietorship,  partnership,  and 
corporation,  regarding  ownership;  control;  the  voucher  system-balance  sheet 
valuation;  depreciation,  its  causes,  factors,  and  rate  determination  and 
methods  of  calculating;  temporary  and  permanent  investments.  Practice  work 
in  corporation  accounts  is  given.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  e201,  202.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.    LOGAN,  GEBHARDT,  KOHUT. 

405,  406.  Accounting  Practice.  This  course  continues  the  study  of 
accounting  theory  and  supports  it  by  practical  problems  covering  the  work 
sheet,  adjustments,  etc.  Main  topics  treated  are:  construction  and  technique 
of  the  balance  sheet;  profit  and  loss  statements;  surplus  and  reserve  accounts; 
statement  of  funds  and  their  application;  comparative  balance  sheets  and 
consolidated  balance  sheets;  sinking  funds;  statements  of  realization  and 
liquidation.  Numerous  problems  are  provided  as  practice  work.  Prerequisite: 
Acct.  e303,  304.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    PATEROS. 

407,  408.  Accounting  Systems.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  public  accounting  profession.  It  deals  with  the 
peculiarities  encountered  in  the  various  types  of  business  and  the  necessary 
accounting  systems  to  record  the  data  correctly  where  it  differs  from  that  of 
other  businesses.  The  following  types  of  business  will  be  covered:  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  National  Banks,  State  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  Trust  Com- 
panies, Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Insurance  Companies,  Professional 
firms,  Decedents'  estates,  Bankruptcy  estates,  Iron  and  Steel  Companies, 
Department  Stores,  Building  and  Contracting  firms,  Installment  nouses, 
Hotel  Companies,  Brokerage  concerns,  Clubs,  Associations,  and  many  others. 
Prerequisite:  Acct.  303,  304  or  e305,  306.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
R.  N.  MILLER,  CADUGAN,  LOGAN. 

409,  410.  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  explains  the  relation  of  cost 
systems  to  general  books  and  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  upon 
scientific  and  efficient  methods  of  management.  Subjects  studied  include 
perpetual  inventory  and  all  other  elements  relating  to  material  costs,  labor 
costs,  power  costs,  distribution  of  expense,  depreciation,  fixed  charges,  and 
other  elements  of  overhead  costs;  also  various  standard  cost  systems  and  plans, 
the  installation  of  cost  systems  and  of  departmental  cost  keeping.  Prerequisite: 
Acct.  303,  304  or  e305,  306.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  RUSH,  R.  N. 
MILLER,  DEAL,  LUCAS. 

411,  412.  Auditing.  This  course  covers  the  theory  and  practice  of 
auditing.  The  relationship  of  the  accountant  with  the  client,  the  working 
papers,  the  audit  procedure,  the  accounting  principles  involved,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  the  ethics  of  the  accounting  profession  are  treated  in 
detail.  The  chief  topics  developed  are:  purpose  and  classes  of  audits;  detailed 
procedure  in  the  verification  of  original  records,  special  consideration  in  the 
audit  of  cash;  accounts  receivable;  inventories;  plant;  liabilities;  capital  stock 
and  surplus;  analysis  of  accounts  and  preparation  of  working  papers;  certified 
statements  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  303,  304  or  e305,  306.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.  RUSH,  MOHLER. 

415,  416.  Managerial  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  technique  involved 
in  the  gathering,  recording,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  and  statistical 
data  used  in  the  solution  of  internal  problems  of  management.  Some  of  the 
topics   covered   are:   construction,    analysis   and   interpretation   of  reports, 
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establishment  of  operating  and  financial  standards;  measurement  of  man- 
agerial performance;  use  of  budgets  in  managerial  control;  use  of  cost  data 
and  interpretation  of  cost  reports;  use  of  quantitative  data  in  the  formulation 
of  policies.  Prerequisites:  Acct.  303,  304  or  e305,  306.  Mgr.  e303,  304.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.  R.  N.  MILLER. 

451,  452.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  A  special  class  for  executives, 
auditors,  accountants,  and  others  who  are  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax 
requirements;  in  connection  with  this,  practical  application  in  the  preparation 
of  reports.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  411,  412.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
RUSH,  WINTERHALTER,  R.  N.  MILLER,  MOHLER. 

501,  502.  Governmental  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounting  classi- 
fications and  methods  of  local,  state  and  federal  governmental  bodies.  Pre- 
requisite: Acct.  411,  412.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    PEARCE. 

e503,  504.  Miscellaneous  Federal  and  State  Taxes.  A  preparation  of 
reports,  accounting  problems,  and  procedure  arising  from  Pennsylvania 
Capital  Stock  and  Loans,  Mercantile,  County  and  State  Personal  Property, 
Inheritance,  Estate,  Documentary  Stamp,  Unemployment  Insurance,  and 
Local  Taxes;  also  Federal  Capital  Stock,  Excess  Profits,  Undivided  Profits, 
Estate,  Gifts,  Excise,  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Benefits. 
Prerequisite:  Acct.  303,  304  or  e305,  306.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
RUSH. 

505,  506.  Public  Utility  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounts  of  the 
various  public  utilities  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prerequisite:  Acct.  411,  412.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  RUSH. 

507,  508.  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  This  course  applies  ac- 
counting and  auditing  principles  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  financial 
statements  of  corporations.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  content  and  valuation 
of  the  individual  items  of  a  balance  sheet;  comparisons  of  statements  of  past 
periods  considered  in  connection  with  the  current  statement  to  disclose 
favorable  or  unfavorable  trends,  and  an  attempt  to  forecast  probable  future 
conditions  from  this  information.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  411,  412.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.  R.  N.  MILLER. 

e515,  516.  C.P.A.  and  American  Institute  Preparation.  This  course 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  State  C.P.A.  and  American  Institute 
examinations.  Problems  and  questions  selected  from  actual  examinations  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  this  course.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
methodical  analysis  of  complex  problems  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  nec- 
essary working  papers  and  statements  required  in  their  solution.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  power  of  analysis.  The  questions  and 
problems  are  arranged  to  serve  as  a  general  review  of  the  whole  field  of 
accounting.  In  addition  a  thorough  review  of  Pennsylvania  Business  Law  is 
provided.  Staff. 

e517,  518.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  application  of 
cost  accounting  principles  to  various  kinds  of  business  enterprise.  Analysis  of 
standard  and  job  costs  in  manufacturing,  merchandising,  and  public  service 
industries.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  409,  410.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
SEYMOUR. 
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ADVERTISING 

D  A.  Sullivan,  Head  of  Department.  Lecturer  in  Advertising,  G.  Sowash. 

317,  318.  Principles  of  Advertising.  This  course  combines  the  study 
of  advertising  principles  with  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  diversified 
mechanics  of  the  profession.  The  functions  of  investigation  and  fact-finding 
in  the  advertising  field  are  clearly  expounded.  The  course  includes  as  major 
subjects  retail  advertising,  industrial  advertising,  national  or  general  adver- 
tising. These  are  treated  from  the  viewpoints  of  newspaper,  direct-mail, 
outdoor,  magazine,  and  radio  advertising.  The  student  writes  copy,  lays  out 
advertisements,  designs  covers  and  develops  original  ideas  with  which  to  sell 
merchandise.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.   SULLIVAN,  SOWASH. 

419,  420.  Advanced  Advertising.  The  course  includes  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations and  practical  work  relating  to  the  preparation  of  catalogs,  the 
conduct  of  advertising  contests,  the  edition  of  company  publications  (house- 
organs)  and  the  development  of  ideas  into  adequate  programs.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem  of  selling 
both  advertising  and  the  advertising  man.  Enrollment  in  the  course  must  be 
approved  by  the  instructor  before  registration.  Prerequisite:  Adv.  317,  318. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  SULLIVAN. 

BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

A.  B.  Wright,  Professor,  Head  of  Department.    Lecturer,  C.  Schlotter. 

501,  502.  Business  Economics.  This  course  will  consider  the  place, 
function  and  conditions  of  survival  of  the  privately  owned  and  operated 
business  organization  in  our  economic  order  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  buisness 
manager.  Specific  situations  will  be  examined  through  cost  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: Econ.  211,  212.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  WRIGHT, 
SCHLOTTER. 

505,  506.  Government  Control  of  Business.  This  course  will  concern 
itself  with  such  widely  differing  matters  as  price  regulation,  restriction  and 
stimulus  given  to  selected  business  activities,  the  government-sponsored  cor- 
poration, <  taxation  and  government  plans  for  post-war  full  employment. 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  501,  502.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  WRIGHT. 

507,  508.  Economic  Effects  of  Advertising.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  advertising  and  its  influence  upon  the  nature,  quality,  and 
extent  of  the  market.  The  business  and  economic  problems  caused  by  adver- 
tising will  be  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,  212;  Adv.  317,  318.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.  WRIGHT. 

509,  510.  Economic  Problems  of  International  Trade.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  difficulties  facing  international  trade  arising  from  the  late  war  and 
the  development  of  conflicting  political  and  economic  ideologies.  Prerequisite: 
Com.  405,  406.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.   TCHIRKOW. 

511,  512.  The  Business  Cycle.  Analysis  of  the  periodic  fluctuations  of 
prices,  production,  employment  and  consumption.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,212 
or  Bus.  Ec.  501,  502.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  WRIGHT. 

541,  542.  Post  War  Economic  Problems.  This  course  will  present  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  postwar  period  as  a  consequence  of  war 
taxation,  increased  public  indebtedness,  conversion  of  industry  to  wartime 
production  and  mobilization  of  manpower  for  the  armed  services.  Among  the 
problems  given  special  treatment  are:  plans  for  postwar  full  employment, 
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methods  of  handling  the  national  debt,  international  monetary  relations  and 
the  re-establishment  of  normal  international  trade.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211, 
212.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  WRIGHT. 

543,  544.  The  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities.  A  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  policy  of  regulating  public  utility  businesses  by  means  of  administrative 
governmental  commissions.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,  212  or  Bus.  Ec.  501,  502. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  WRIGHT. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

F.  T.  Ebberts,  Associate  Professor,  Head  of  Department.  Instructor  S. 
P.  O'Connor;  Lecturers  H.  Eulenstein,  T.  F.  Garrahan,  T.  P.  Nee,  F.  Egler. 
W.  J.  O'Donnell. 

301,  302.  Introductory  Business  Law.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  legal  procedure  as  will  enable  him  intelligently 
to  study  the  law  from  the  decided  cases,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  funda- 
mental legal  doctrines  in  the  basic  fields  of  the  law:  contracts,  agency,  em- 
ployer and  employee,  partnerships  and  corporations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester.  EBBERTS,  O'CONNOR,  O'DONNELL,  EGLER. 

e301,  302.  Introductory  Business  Law.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  legal  procedure  as  will  enable  him  in- 
telligently to  study  the  law  from  the  decided  cases,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  fundamental  legal  doctrines  in  the  basic  fields  of  the  law:  contracts, 
agency,  employer  and  employee,  suretyship,  bailments,  and  insurance.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.  EBBERTS,  EULENSTEIN,  NEE,  GARRAHAN. 

403,  404.  Advanced  Business  Law.  A  study  of  Pennsylvania  business 
law  by  text  and  case  method.  The  subjects  covered  are:  suretyship,  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  bailments,  and  insurance.  Prerequisite:  B.  L.  301,  302. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    EBBERTS,  O'CONNOR,  O'DONNELL. 

e403,  404.  Advanced  Business  Law.  A  study  of  the  law  of  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  partnership,  and  corporations,  by  the  text  and  case  method. 
Prerequisite:  B.  L.  e301,  302.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  EBBERTS. 

e405,  406.  Real  Estate  Law.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  law  and  practices  pertaining  to  real 
estate.  It  includes  a  thorough  discussion  of  estates,  liens,  agreements  of  sale, 
deeds,  mortgages,  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a  general  discussion  of  easements, 
restrictions,  fixtures,  and  agency.  Prerequisite:  B.  L.  301,  302.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.  EBBERTS. 

COMMERCE 

Professor  John  T.  Morris,  Head  of  Department;  Associate  Professor 
G.  V.  Tchirkow;  Instructors:  W.  K.  Schusler,  J.  Ridge;  Graduate  Assistants: 
R.  Benevent,  W.  Foley,  P.  O.  Schneider;  Lecturers:  A.  James  Gross,  R.  Jones, 
N.  Fair,  D.  Levy,  W.  W.  Morris,  A.  Waugh,  J.  Palys,  F.  Haas. 

101,  102.  Economic  Geography.  A  course  in  regional  economic  geog- 
raphy, giving  a  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  making  a  living. 
The  foundation  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  the  world's  major  geographic 
regions  and  of  their  present  and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials 
for  manufacture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  the  different  factors 
of  the  physical  environment  to  man's  economic  activities.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men in  Business  Administration.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  TCHIR- 
KOW, SCHUSLER,  RIDGE,  SCHNEIDER,  BENEVENT,  FOLEY. 
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223,  224.  Business  Communication.  This  course  covers  the  entire 
field  of  business  correspondence.  The  principles  of  modern  business  writing 
are  explained,  illustrated,  and  applied.  Certain  types  of  correspondence  such 
as  applications,  inquiries,  adjustments,  credit  letters,  and  sales  letters  receive 
particular  attention.  Abundant  practice  work  is  provided.  Prerequisite:  Eng. 
101,  102.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  PALYS,  O'BRIEN,  NEE, 
GROSS,  BENEVENT. 

303,  304.  Principles  of  Marketing.  This  course  is  designed  to  present 
the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  marketing  raw  materials,  agri- 
cultural, and  manufactured  products.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  consumer 
buying  habits  and  motives;  market  functions;  analysis  of  the  important 
market  institutions;  marketing  policies  in  finance;  price;  speculation;  com- 
petition, and  advertising.  Prerequisite:  Com.  101,  102.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.    MORRIS,  SCHUSLER,  GROSS. 

405,  406.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  significance 
of  international  trade.  Basic  historical,  geographic,  and  economic  factors 
influencing  the  development  of  international  commerce  including:  ocean 
transportation  and  shipping  practices;  customs  procedure  and  importing; 
trade  correspondence  and  advertising;  commercial  regulations  and  tariffs; 
foreign  exchange,  credits  and  collections;  market  surveys,  and  marine  in- 
surance. Emphasis  is  given  to  analysis  of  foreign  markets,  trade  channels,  and 
methods  of  developing  foreign  markets.  Study  of  recent  changes  in  the  various 
phases  of  foreign  trade  relations.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.    TCHIRKOW. 

411,  412.  Transportation.  The  development,  operation  and  control  of 
transportation  by  railroads,  motor,  water,  and  air.  Much  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  American,  German,  British,  and  French  railway  systems,  espec- 
ially from  the  economic  and  public  aspects;  analysis  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  and  its  amendments;  interpretation  of  proposals  for  more  adequate 
coordination  and  regulation  of  American  transportation  agencies.  Prerequi- 
site: Econ.  211,  212.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    TCHIRKOW. 

413,  414.  Traffic  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  traffic  departments  of  industrial  concerns.  Topics  treated 
are:  organization  of  shipping  departments,  car  records  for  the  control  of 
private  car  lines;  claims,  routing,  service  and  rating  departments,  regulations 
governing  packing,  shipping  and  sales;  shippers'  relations  with  carriers; 
freight  and  express  tariffs;  delays  in  transit;  receipt  and  delivery  of  property. 
Intensive  work  in  the  race  structures  of  the  United  States  will  be  an  important 
item.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,  212.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  HAAS. 

415,  416.  Marketing  Problems.  A  case  study  illustrative  of  typical 
merchandising  and  marketing  problems  encountered  by  manufacturers,  raw 
material  producers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  other  distributors.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  the  following:  sales  promotion  and  advertising;  control 
of  sales  organization;  selection  of  channels  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribu- 
tion; types  of  retail  enterprise;  trade  marks;  price  maintenance;  produce 
exchanges,  cooperative  marketing,  and  the  distribution  of  industrial  goods. 
Readings,  lectures,  reports.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester.    MORRIS. 

421,  422.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  A  course  in  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  covering  fundamentals  of  selling,  analyzing  the  product,  organ- 
ization of  selling  background,  psychology  of  sales  appeal,  buying  motives, 
reserve  arguments  and  development  of  the  salesman's  personality.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  merchandising,  promotion,  creation  of 
consumer  demand,  dealer  contracts,  good  taste  in  buying  and  selling,  business 
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ethics,  and   market  analysis.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     FOLEY, 
JONES. 

425,  426.  Retail  Store  Management.  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of 
retail  buying  and  merchandising  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  methods 
employed  in  successful  retail  organization;  merchandise  departmentalization 
and  classification.  Basic  market  trends.  Merchandise  resources,  consumers 
demands,  trends,  and  methods  of  estimating.  Buying  policies  and  methods. 
Practical  effects  of  various  methods  of  buying.  The  work  of  the  buyer;  buyer's 
records  and  reports;  the  merchandise  manager's  functions;  merchandise  plan- 
ning and  control.  Budgeting  determination  of  standards  of  mark-up  turnover, 
expense,  model  stocks,  price  lines,  open-to-buy  and  capital  requirements. 
Stock  control.  Stock  shortages.  Method  of  merchandising,  slow  selling  goods. 
Resident  buying  offices  and  cooperation  or  group  buying.  Prerequisite:  Com. 
303,  304.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    LEVY. 

461.  Business  Psychology.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of 
applied  psychology  as  dependable  guides  toward  more  effective  business 
relations.  The  same  material  is  studied  in  461,  462,  but  is  here  presented  in 
a  more  comprehensive  fashion.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

461,  462.  Business  Psychology.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles 
of  applied  psychology  as  dependable  guides  toward  more  effective  business 
relations,  particularly  in  such  matters  as  advertising,  selling,  procurement 
and  executive  relations.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  303,  304.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.   WORLEY,  MORRIS. 

e  501,  502.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
present  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  North 
American  continent  with  emphasis  upon  the  regional  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.   TCHIRKOW. 

e503,  504.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America.  An  interpretation 
of  industries,  trade,  governments  and  peoples  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  as 
affected  by  topography,  resources,  climate,  and  location.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  critical  economic  problems  such  as  labor,  transportation  and  organi- 
zation. Some  emphasis  is  given  the  domestic  and  international  problems  of 
the  southern  republics  of  the  New  World  as  well  as  their  relationship  to  the 
United  States  since  the  World  War.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.    TCHIRKOW. 

e505,  506.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe.  A  study  of  the  economic 
development,  governments  and  peoples  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  relation 
to  the  environmental  background  and  resources  of  the  continent.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  relationship  of  political  institutions  in  each  of  the  countries 
to  trade  and  economic  development,  and  also  analyzes  the  potential  trade 
possibilities  of  each  market.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  influence  of  geographic, 
economic,  and  social  factors  upon  the  post  war  adjustments.  Readings,  dis- 
cussions, lectures  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.   TCHIRKOW. 

e507,  508.  Economic  Geography  of  Africa.  A  study  of  the  present  and 
potential  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  African 
continent  with  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  European  colonial  administra- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  MORRIS. 

e509,  510.  Economic  Geography  of  Asia.  This  is  a  regional  study  of 
the  resources,  industries,  and  commercial  expansion  of  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Australia.  A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  trade,  social  customs, 
governments  and   economic  possibilities  of  China,  Japan,   India,  Turkey, 
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Siberia,  East  Indies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304. 
Credity  Two  hours  each  semester.    TCHIRKOW. 

e511,  512.  Market  Analysis.  A  seminar  course,  in  which  the  student, 
acting  as  marketing  executive,  develops,  through  sound  analysis,  the  working 
plans  for  the  effective  marketing  of  specific  merchandise.  Plans  ordinarily 
require  numerous  analyses  of  markets,  products,  marketing  practices,  adver- 
tising methods,  etc.  Sources  of  information  may  include  published  research 
reports,  company  records,  and  original  data,  collected  by  questionnaire, 
interview,  or  observation,  and  prepared  in  accordance  with  statistical  methods. 
Within  practical  limits,  plans  are  developed  primarily  for  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  Prerequisite:  Com.  303,  304  and  Mgt.  351,  352.  Course  must  be  taken 
for  full  academic  year  for  credit.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.  FAIR, 
W.  W.  MORRIS. 

513,  514.  Sales  Management.  A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  management,  covering  characteristics  of  a  successful 
sales  manager,  relation  of  sales  manager  to  sales  and  other  departments. 
Marketing  policies,  selecting  and  training  salesman,  assigning  territory, 
routing  salesmen,  methods  of  compensation,  stimulating  sales,  planning  sales 
literature,  salesmen's  reports.  Prerequisite:  Com.  421,  422.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.  WAUGH. 

FINANCE 

Assistant  Professor  Gerald  L.  Zimmerman,  Head  of  Department;  Instruc- 
tors: G.  Dippel,  F.  Milton,  P.  McDonough;  Lecturers:  J.  Eckenrode,  P.  O. 
Eitel,  W.  Pettit,  S.  Sutton,  R.  J.  Worley. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  development 
and  theory  of  money,  credit  and  banking.  This  course  deals  with  monetary 
standards,  a  history  of  currency,  principles  of  note  issue,  an  introductory 
study  of  the  money  markets,  gold  movements,  foreign  exchange,  the  structure 
and  operation  of  commercial  banks  and  contemporary  business  credit  prac- 
tices. It  also  treats  of  central  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  transfer 
and  collection  of  credit  items,  Federal  fiscal  policies,  banking  supervision  and 
regulation,  and  the  control  of  credit.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  ZIMMERMAN,  McDONOUGH, 
DIPPEL,  PETTIT. 

e311,  312.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  A  course  similar  to 
Finance  311  but  requiring  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  banking  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,  212.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    SUTTON. 

314.  Corporation  Finance.  An  examination  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  corporate  financial  practice.  The  phases  of  promotion  and  organiza- 
tion; financial  plans;  types  of  securities  and  their  limitations;  underwriting, 
syndicating  and  selling  of  securities;  credit,  dividend,  investment  and  main- 
tenance policies;  budgets;  expansion,  combination  and  holding  companies; 
investment  trusts;  failure,  insolvency  and  reconstruction  are  studied.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  recent  trends  and  the  problems  of  social  control. 
Problems  dealing  with  each  topic  are  used  to  supplement  the  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Acct.  201,  202.  Credit,  Three  hours.  PETTIT,  ZIMMERMAN, 
DIPPEL. 

e313,  314.  Corporation  Finance.  A  course  similar  to  Finance  314  but 
requiring  attention  to  a  greater  number  of  problems  of  corporate  financing. 
Prerequisite:  Acct.  201,  202.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  WORLEY. 
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315,  316.  General  Insurance.  A  study  of  risk-bearing  as  handled 
through  the  institution  of  insurance.  Survey  will  be  made  of  life  insurance 
and  the  various  forms  of  casualty  insurance.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,  212. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    MILTON. 

e415,  416.  Credit  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  credit  and  collection  departments  of  manufacturing, 
service  and  mercantile  establishments.  It  includes  a  study  of  terms  of  sale; 
sources  of  credit  information;  analysis  of  risks;  methods  of  protecting  receiva- 
bles, internal  administration  and  policies;  legal  and/or  practical  debtor- 
creditor  positions;  and  cooperative  practices.  Prerequisite:  Fin.  311,  312. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.   EITEL. 

417,  418.  Investment  Analysis.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a 
methodology  and  technique  of  dealing  with  diversified  investment  problems. 
The  fundamental  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  proper  use  and  care 
of  savings  and  capital  accumulations  are  covered  by  a  study  of  such  topics 
as:  types  of  investors  and  their  needs;  protection;  professional  management 
of  funds;  classes  of  investments  and  their  limitations;  portfolio  structure  and 
revision;  practical  tests  of  investment  theories;  taxation;  available  informa- 
tion; financial  customs.  Prerequisites:  Fin.  311,  Fin.  314.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.   ZIMMERMAN. 

419,  420.  Personal  and  Consumer  Finance.  An  analysis  of  in- 
dividual financial  problems,  bank  accounts,  installment  buying,  borrowing, 
savings,  life  insurance  purchases,  home  ownership,  trust  funds,  wills;  with  a 
discerning  analysis  of  financial  institutions  catering  primarily  to  individuals 
personal  finance  companies,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Fin.  311,  314.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  ZIMMERMAN. 

e503,  504.  Problems  in  Credit  Management.  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  in  the  operation  of  the  Credit  and  Collection  Departments  of 
manufacturing,  service  and  mercantile  establishments.  It  includes  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  fundamentals  of  business  law,  credit  interpretation  of 
financial  statements,  ratio  analysis  of  both  balance  sheet  and  operating 
statements  with  purification  for  credit  purposes;  a  study  of  insurance  and 
bonding  proceedings  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  a  study  of  interpretation  of 
economic  forecasts  and  administrative  problems  of  the  credit  man.  Prerequi- 
site: Fin.  e415,  416,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.  EITEL. 

505,  506.  Current  Banking  Problems.  An  advanced  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  money,  credit  and  banking  making  an  analytical  survey  of  recent 
changes  and  tendencies  in  this  field.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  work  is 
concerned  with  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  modern  schools  of 
thought  and  the  development  of  simplified  research  projects.  Prerequisite: 
Fin.  311.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  STAFF. 

507,  508.  Problems  in  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  financial 
principles,  policies  and  practices  evolved  in  the  growth  of  industrial  com- 
bination in  the  corporate  form.  Prerequisite:  Fin.  311,  314.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.   ZIMMERMAN. 

509,  510.  Commodity  and  Security  Markets.  Consisting  of  an 
analysis  of  the  various  commodity  exchanges  and  markets;  followed  by  an 
intensive  study  of  the  securities  market,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  financial  adjuncts  which  have  grown  up 
in  association  with  it.  Prerequisite:  Fin.  311,  314.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.   ZIMMERMAN. 
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511,  512.  Life  Insurance.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  in- 
surance, the  need  for  life  insurance;  kinds  of  risks,  types  of  contracts,  analysis 
and  use  of  provisions;  the  scientific  basis  of  life  insurance,  the  mortality 
table;  calculation  of  premiums  and  reserves;  insurance  carriers;  the  law  of 
life  insurance;  state  regulation.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211,  212.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.  ECKENRODE. 

513,  514.  Casualty  Insurance.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  casualty 
insurance  with  intensive  examination  of  its  most  important  fields.  Prerequi- 
site: Econ.  211,  212.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  MILTON. 

515,  516.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  A  study  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  finance  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  practical  problems.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  problems  in  the  fields  of  investment,  life  insurance 
and  life  annuities.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  115,  116.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.  HILBORN. 

517,  518.  International  Finance.  A  course  in  the  international 
movements  of  money,  including  the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign  exchange, 
under  gold  and  paper  standards;  intercountry  capital  movements,  balances 
of  trade,  and  comparative  banking  systems.  Prerequisite:  Fin.  311,  314. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  ZIMMERMAN. 

519,  520.  Central  Banking.  An  extensive  study  of  the  development 
and  present  position  of  central  banking  at  home  and  abroad;  an  intensive 
study  of  our  own  Federal  Reserve  System.  Prerequisite:  Fin.  311,  314. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  ZIMMERMAN. 

651,  652.  Seminar  in  Finance.  The  study  of  special  and  timely 
problems  affecting  financial  stability  and  security.  Prerequisites:  Graduate 
standing.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  ZIMMERMAN. 

MANAGEMENT 

A.  B.  Wright,  Professor,  Acting  Head  of  Department;  Instructors: 
W.  Liang,  M.  Martin,  J.  P.  Niland,  F.  Numer,  W.  O'Brien,  J.  Ritman; 
Lecturers:  F.  Haas,  J.  Fullerton,  M.  Jacoby,  L.  McConnell,  B.  Leighton, 
E.  Paulie,  R.  Schanck. 

115,  116.  Business  Mathematics.  This  course  familiarizes  the  student 
with  the  background  of,  and  reasons  for,  the  different  types  of  mathematical 
procedure  in  use  in  business,  together  with  a  study  of  the  actual  processes, 
particularly  in  Accounting,  Finance,  and  Statistics.  Topics  include:  calcula- 
tion and  use  of  percentages,  kinds  of  interest,  such  as  simple,  compound,  and 
discount,  types  and  significances  of  averages,  analytical  ratios,  annuities, 
elementary  tabular  and  graphic  methods,  etc.  Required  of  Freshmen  in 
Business  Administration.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  HILBORN, 
RITMAN,  NUMER. 

201.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  This  course  deals 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  organization  and  management  and  their 
application  in  business  enterprise.  Lectures,  cases,  and  problems  are  correlated 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  functions  of  the  several  departments  and  their  respect- 
ive positions  in  a  well-arranged  business.  Throughout,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  recent  trends  in  management.  The  problems  of  adapting  business  to 
changing  physical,  social,  and  economic  environment  are  developed  by  showing 
the  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
RITMAN,  NUMER,  LIANG. 
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e201,  202.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  A  course 
similar  to  Mgt.  201  but  more  extensive  in  scope.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.  NUMER. 

301.  Secretarial  Procedure.  The  course  presents  the  fundamentals  of 
secretarial  duties,  including:  secretarial  and  stenographic  duties;  meeting 
office  callers,  appointments;  telephoning;  preparation  of  outgoing  and  in- 
coming mail;  office  reference  books;  filing.  The  technical  equipment  needed 
by  a  secretary  is  reviewed  from  the  management  point  of  view.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  LEGNARD. 

341.  Elementary  Statistical  Control.  An  elementary  course  in  sta- 
tistics designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  use  of  statistics  for  control 
purposes  in  industry.  Included  with  this  will  be  the  statistics  of  sampling, 
functional  relationship,  analysis  of  variance  and  the  development  of  control 
charts.  The  objective  will  be  to  provide  the  student  with  sufficient  concepts 
for  minimum  cooperation  and  understanding  of  industrial  control.  The  course 
cannot  be  substituted  by  degree  candidates  either  wholly  or  partially  for 
Mgt.  351,  352  Business  Statistics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

351,  352.  Business  Statistics.  This  course  presents  the  elementary 
principles  and  methods  of  statistics  as  applied  in  making  practical  analysis 
of  business  problems.  The  case  method  of  instruction  predominates  in  the 
presentation  of  such  topics  as  collection  and  tabulation  of  data,  graphic 
presentation,  analysis  of  time  series,  uses  of  index  numbers,  principles  of 
sampling,  correlation,  etc.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Business  Administration. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  MARTIN,  NILAND. 

407,  408.  Production  Management.  This  course  presents  the  principles 
and  methods  of  factory  organization,  operation  and  control.  The  topics  treated 
include:  means  of  production;  functional  organization;  tools  and  workers; 
maintenance;  manufacturing  standards  and  records;  routing  and  layout; 
time  and  motion  studies;  master  schedules;  store  management;  inspection. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  PAULIE,  O'BRIEN. 

e409.  Office  Management.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  to  office  problems,  functional  organization,  including 
the  development  of  stenographic,  clerical,  filing,  ordering,  mailing,  purchasing, 
advertising,  and  other  departments;  office  planning  and  layout;  materials, 
equipment,  and  appliances;  selection,  training,  and  promotion  of  personnel; 
standardization  of  procedure  and  routine  work.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  201.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  LEGNARD. 

e414.  Industrial  Organization  and  Supervision.  A  study  of  industrial 
organization  and  controls  for  those  who  wish  to  assume  managerial  responsi- 
bilities. Credit,  Two  hours.  FULLERTON. 

451,  452.  Business  Policy.  This  course  is  designed  to  clarify  and  organize 
the  student's  understanding  of  executive  responsibility  in  business  decisions, 
and  to  investigate  intensively  current  technological,  political,  and  social 
developments  that  affect  policy  formation.  Coordination  between  specialized 
fields  of  Business  Administration  is  expounded  as  a  basic  principle  of  system- 
atic management.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  201.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Business 
Administration.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.   O'BRIEN,  JACOBY. 

e461,  462.  The  Management  of  Small  Enterprise.  This  course  deals 
with  the  place  and  function  of  the  small  business  enterprise  in  our  economic 
system.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  conditions  essential  for  starting  a  small 
business,  the  selection  of  the  type  of  business,  the  procedure  of  organization 
and  the  principles  of  management  and  finance  applicable  to  the  small  enter- 
prise. Some  of  the  topics  treated  are:  location;  buying;  receiving  and  ware- 
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housing;  prices  and  pricing  problems;  selling,  advertising  and  sales  promotion; 
office  organization;  records  and  record  keeping;  credits  and  collections;  risk 
and  riskbearing;  employer-employee  relations;  forecasting  and  research. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  McCONNELL. 

471,  472.  Statistical  Quality  Control.  The  fundamentals  of  statistics 
are  here  applied  to  control  techniques.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  design 
and  install  control  systems  and  charts  and  to  train  personnel  in  their  use. 
Topics  included  are:  construction  of  Shewart  charts;  Dodge,  Romig  and 
Army  Ordnance  tables  for  acceptance  sampling;  quality  assurance  for  sampl- 
ing by  measurement;  introduction  to  sequential  analysis;  methods  of  correla- 
tion; elementary  analysis  of  variances.  The  primary  objective  of  the  course 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  responsible  for  the  designing  of  methods  of 
control  or  appraisal  of  manufactured  products  or  processes.  Prerequisite: 
Mgt.  341  or  351,  352,  or  approved  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
SCHANCK. 

505,  506.  Personnel  Management.  This  course  provides  and  evaluates 
current  practices  in  personnel  administration,  founded  upon  a  understanding 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  problems  and  a  sound  study  and  discussion 
of  current  factors  which  confront  the  personnel  manager  in  modern  enter- 
prises. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  employer-employee  relationships  as 
affected  by  political  and  sociological  developments  since  1920.  Prerequisite: 
Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  NILAND. 

507,  508.  Advanced  Business  Statistics.  A  seminar  course,  in  which  the 
student  develops  and  presents  for  general  discussion  timely  and  practical 
studies,  requiring  understanding  and  employment  of  relatively  advanced 
statistical  procedures.  The  student  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  study, 
from  its  definition  to  preparation  of  final  reports  for  publication.  These  studies 
ordinarily  require  research  into  particular  fields  of  business  activity  and  super- 
vision of  field  and  clerical  personnel.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  351,  352.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

509.  Principles  of  Industrial  Purchasing.  This  course  deals  with  the 
nature  of  the  purchasing  function,  the  organization  of  the  purchasing  de- 
partment, purchasing  procedures  and  the  principles  governing  the  exercise  of 
the  purchasing  function.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
REIFSNIDER. 

510.  Industrial  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  psychological 
approach  to  industrial  problems  from  the  management  point  of  view.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  the  problems  of  morale,  attitude  and  motivation.  Pre- 
requisite: Psych.  220;  Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two  hours.   MORRIS. 

e511,  512.  Principles  of  Industrial  Engineering.  This  course  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  industrial  engineering  is  essentially  a  cost  reduction 
program,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  tools  of  accounting  and  engi- 
neering that  lead  to  this  end.  In  order  to  give  the  student  the  proper- back- 
ground, a  preliminary  study  is  made  of  the  evolution  of  mass  production  and 
the  development  of  standards.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  application 
of  present-day  methods  to  the  problem  of  cost  reduction.  The  following  general 
topics  will  be  treated:  development  of  mass  production;  development  of 
standards;  wage  incentives;  time  and  motion  study;  work  simplification; 
personnel  relations;  material  control;  material  standards;  waste  recovery; 
plant  layout;  process  development;  material  handling;  yield  improvement; 
machine  development;  quality  improvement;  sales  service;  problems  in 
initiating  and  operating  cost  reduction  work.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  201,  303,  304. 
Credit.  Two  hours  each  semester.  LEIGHTON. 
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521,  522.  Industrial  Relations.  A  course  dealing  with  the  problems 
encountered  by  top  management  in  collective  bargaining,  labor  disputes, 
government  controls  and  public  relations.  Analysis  will  be  developed  to  reveal 
both  the  internal  and  external  influences  of  specific  policies  adopted  by 
various  business  organizations.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  505,  506.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.  NILAND. 

531,  532.  Principles  of  Public  Administration.  This  course  will 
present  the  principles,  methods  and  procedures  by  which  public  business  is 
transacted  in  government  administrative  offices,  bureaus,  agencies  and 
government  corporations.  Comparison  will  be  made  with  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate business  and  voluntary  associations  and  agencies.  Prerequisites:  Pol.Sci. 
201,  204;  Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    WRIGHT. 

533,  534.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  The  principles  and  practice  of  time 
analysis  and  micromotion  analysis  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  setting  standards 
of  performance  and  of  improving  methods  of  production.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  applications  to  job  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  Mgt.  201.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.    NILAND. 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS,  DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

FACULTY 

Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunby,  FA,  RA Professor 

B.S.  Louisiana  State  University  1917,  FAS  1926,  C  &  GSS  1942. 
3  Campaigns  Europe.    Federal  Service  30  years. 

Major  Oliver  E.  Wood,  CAC,  RA Assistant  Professor 

B.S.— USMA  1939,  CAS  1941,  C  &  GSS  1944.  2  Campaigns  Pacific 
Federal  Service  14  years. 

Major  Edward  Bourke,  FA Assistant  Professor  for  Air 

B.S.  (ARCSCI)  Univ.  of  Dublin  1927,  FAS  1942.  3  Campaigns  Pacific 
Federal  Service  16  years 

Major  Frank  K.  Walsh,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

HPJC  1940,  PFS  1941,  BACFS  1941,  AAFS  1941.  3  Campaigns  Europe 
Federal  Service  7  years 

Major  George  J.  Uhrinak,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

PM  GSC  1940.  4  Campaigns  Europe 
Federal  Service  19  years 

Captain  Charles  E.  Cliburn,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

Copiah  Lincoln  Jr.  Coll  1941.    AAF  Pilot  1942,  Army  Ord  1948, 
AROTCIIC  1948.    Federal  Service  7  years. 

1st  Lieutenant  William  P.  Thompson,  USAF Assistant  Professor 

Air  Univ  1946  &  Univ.  of  Alabama  AROTCIIC  1948 
Federal  Service  7  years 

Warrant  Officer  (J.G.)  Ashel  Browning,  USAF Instructor 

AFAIS  1943.  1  Campaign  North  Pacific 
Federal  Service  9  years 

Master  Sergeant  Martin  A.  Demling,  FA,  RA Instructor 

SNCOC-FAS  1946.  7  Campaigns  Europe 
Federal  Service  11  years 

Master  Sergeant  James  T.  Doherty,  Inf.  RA Instructor 

LLB.  Univ.  of  Baltimore  1938.  AAAS  1946.  TIS  1944.  Middle  East 
Theatre  2j^  years.     Federal  Service  9  years 

Master  Sergeant  Irving  T.  Smith,  FA,  RA Instructor 

FAS  OCS  1943,  Btry.  Exec.  1944.    2  Campaigns  Europe 
Federal  Service  9  years 

Master  Sergeant  Harold  F.  Sho Walter,  FA,  RA Instructor 

MSFAS  1940.  4  Campaigns  Europe 
Federal  Service  19  years 
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Master  Sergeant  Clinton  R.  Shipley,  USAF Instructor 

CT.  Scott  Field,  111.  1940 
Federal  Service  16  years 

Technical  Sergeant  James  E.  Madden,  USAF Instructor 

ASAF-1941.  3  Campaigns  Philippines 
Federal  Service  9  years 

Technical  Sergeant  John  F.  Shedlock,  FA,  RA Instructor 

CITNS-1946 

Federal  Service  7  years 

Staff  Sergeant  Robert  A.  Simpson,  FA,  RA Instructor 

FAI  &  S-1940,  SNCOC,  FAS,  1945 
Federal  Service  19  years 

Staff  Sergeant  Kenneth  T.  York,  USAF Instructor 

USAFAS-1941,  ROTCNCOIC-1946.  4  Campaigns  Europe 
Federal  Service  6  years 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  of  the  Duquesne 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  maintains  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  for  Field  Artillery 
and  for  Air  Force  Administration. 

The  Mission  of  the  Department.  The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
has  two  missions.  The  first  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have  the  qualities 
and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development  as 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  second  is  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  intelligent  citizenship  within  the  student  and  to  give  him  such  basic  military 
training  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  military  service  if  he  becomes 
a  member  thereof.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  "Leadership"  to  assist 
Duquesne  men  in  meeting  any  situation  in  life  with  success  and  honor.  The 
development  of  physical  fitness,  good  posture  and  military  bearing  is  stressed. 

Organization.  The  staff  and  faculty  of  the  department  are  detailed 
from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Federal  Government  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  supplies  used  in  the  department  including  uniforms  and  text 
books.  Courses  are  prescribed  and  methods  of  instruction  followed  which  will 
give  the  student  the  breadth  of  vision  desired  in  the  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  will  give  him  practical  knowledge  in  the  performance  of  military 
duties.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  are  designated 
ROTC  Cadets.  Cadets  are  not  members  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  and  are 
not  subject  to  military  law  or  the  Articles  of  War  but  are  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  University. 

Basic  and  Advanced  Courses.  There  are  two  courses  each  consisting 
of  two  years.  The  Basic  Course  corresponds  to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  These  two  years  are  required  of  all  non-veteran  students  in  the  courses 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
School  of  Education  and  School  of  Music.  Veteran  students  are  given  credit 
for  one  or  two  years  of  the  Basic  Course  for  honorably  terminated  active 
service  of  six  months  or  one  year  respectively. 

The  Advanced  Course  corresponds  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
course  is  elective.  Having  enrolled  in  a  course  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
will  complete  the  two  years.  The  Army  or  Air  Force  authorities  may  in  certain 
cases  on  recommendation  of  the  president  authorize  a  student  to  drop   the 


Commission.  Graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  are  awarded  commis- 
sions in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  or  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  An  opportunity  for  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Air  Force  is 
open  to  those  students  whose  records  entitle  them  to  be  designated  as  Disting- 
uished Military  Students.  Regular  commissions  are  also  awarded  to  officers 
of  the  Reserve  forces  who  are  successful  in  a  competitive  tour  of  active  service 
following  graduation. 

Academic  Credit.  Credit  toward  graduation  of  two  hours  per  semester  is 
awarded  for  the  Basic  Course.  The  academic  credit  for  the  Advanced  Course 
is  three  hours  per  semester.  This  counts  as  elective  credit  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  in  most  courses  of  each  college  and  school  in  which  the  Basic 
Course  is  required. 
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Eligibility.  For  the  Basic  Course  a  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  able  to  pass  a  physical  examination  and  between  fourteen  (14) 
and  twenty  six  (26)  years  of  age.  For  the  Advanced  Course  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  Basic  Course,  passing  of  a  screening  test,  approval  of  the  Dean 
and  recommendation  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  are 
required.  The  number  of  students  who  may  be  accepted  for  the  Advanced 
Course  is  established  by  a  quota  allotted  to  the  University  by  the  services. 

eualified  veterans  may  be  accepted  into  the  Advanced  Course  directly, 
redit  toward  advanced  standing  is  allowed  for  work  completed  at  other 
Senior  ROTC  units  and  under  prescribed  regulations  for  that  completed  at 
Junior  ROTC  units.  Students  who  are  conscientious  objectors,  present  or 
former  members  of  subversive  organizations  or  who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  offenses  by  a  court  are  not  eligible. 

Uniform  and  Allowances.  The  complete  uniform  of  the  same  pattern 
and  material  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  officers  uniform  and  including  the 
doeskin  overcoat  and  russet  shoes  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  To  cover 
losses  or  unwarranted  damage  to  the  uniform  a  small  deposit  is  made  with 
the  University  Treasurer.  This  is  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  when  the  uniform  is  turned  in  for  summer  storage. 

A  monetary  allowance  of  ninety  cents  (90)0  per  day  for  up  to  nineteen 
and  a  half  (193^)  months,  totalling  approximately  3530.00,  is  paid  in  monthly 
payments  to  students  while  pursuing  the  Advanced  Course. 

Summer  Camp.  Each  Advanced  Course  student  attends  one  summer 
camp.  This  camp  is  of  six  weeks  duration.  It  is  usually  attended  between  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  Advanced  Course.  Under  exceptional  circum- 
stances authority  may  be  obtained  to  permit  attendance  after  completing  the 
Basic  Course  or  after  completing  the  second  year  of  the  Advanced  Course. 
The  camp  affords  application  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  previous 
school  years  including  qualification  in  arms.  A  comprehensive  athletic  program 
utilizing  the  golf  and  tennis  courts,  ball  diamonds,  swimming  pools  and  other 
facilities  of  the  posts  is  conducted.  Evening  social  and  recreational  activities 
are  conducted  on  the  posts.  Rail  transportation  to  and  from  camp,  all  living 
expenses  and  any  necessary  medical  care  is  furnished  by  the  Government. 
Students  are  paid  the  regular  army  or  air  force  pay  while  at  camp. 

Selective  Service.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  authorizes  the 
deferment  from  the  draft  of  students  up  to  an  allotted  quota  who  are  in  good 
standing  in  the  ROTC  and  their  academic  work  and  who  agree  to  perform 
their  military  service  as  commissioned  officers  after  the  completion  of  their 
college  course. 

Rifle  Team.  A  University  rifle  team  is  sponsored  by  this  department. 
All  ROTC  Cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  for  places  on  the  team.  The  rifle 
team  is  recognized  as  a  minor  sport  and  its  members  are  eligible  for  the  award 
of  the  University  letter.  The  team  competes  in  matches  with  other  colleges. 

Honor  Societies.  This  department  sponsors  the  Pershing  Rifles  (a 
National  Honor  Military  Society)  and  Scabbard  and  Blade  (National  Honorary 
Military  Fraternity). 

CURRICULUM 

Basic  Course.  Military  Science  I  and  II 

101-102.  Military  Science.  Leadership  to  include  drill  and  exercise  of 
command.  Basic  military  subjects  including  Sanitation,  Hygiene  and  First 
Aid;  Map  Reading,  etc.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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201-202.  Military  Science,  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership 
stressing  development  of  poise  and  confidence  in  command  positions  and 
small  unit  combat  exercises.  Basic  general  military  subjects  including  Military 
Administration;  Military  Law;  Physical  Development  Methods;  Evolution  of 
the  Military  Science  and  Weapons;  Military  Map  Reading  and  Air  Photo- 
graphs and  thirty  hours  of  elementary  tactics  and  technique  of  Field  Artillery. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 

201-202.  Military  Science,  Air.  Same  as  201-202  Artillery  except  that 
the  thirty  hours  of  tactics  and  technique  is  devoted  to  Air  Force  subjects. 

Advanced  Course.  Military  Science  III  and  IV 

301-302.  Military  Science,  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership  with 
warrants  in  the  cadet  corps  and  including  command  of  units.  More  advanced 
general  military  subjects  including  Military  Law  and  Boards  of  Officers; 
Psychology  of  Leadership  and  Personnel  Management;  Geographical  Founda- 
tions of  National  Power  and  ninety  hours  of  Field  Artillery  Tactics  and 
Technique  including  organization,  motor  vehicles,  communications,  char- 
acteristics of  material,  troop  movements,  service  of  weapons,  tactics  and 
field  artillery  gunnery.    Five  hours  per  week.   Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

301-302.  Military  Science,  Air.  Continuation  of  leadership  with  war- 
rants in  the  cadet  corps  and  including  command  of  units.  More  advanced 
general  military  subjects  including  Military  Law  and  Boards  of  Officers; 
Psychology  of  Leadership  and  Personnel  Management;  Geographical  Founda- 
tions of  National  Power  and  ninety  hours  of  Air  Force  subjects  including 
organization,  history,  statistical  control,  training,  inspections,  combat  orders, 
intelligence,  supply,  navigation,  aeronautics,  air  operations,  communications 
and  guided  missiles.   Five  hours  per  week.   Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

Summer  Camp.  Artillery:  Tentatively  scheduled  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.   Air  Force:  Tentatively  scheduled  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 

401-402.  Military  Science,  Artillery.  Continuation  of  leadership  with 
commissions  in  the  cadet  corps  and  assignment  to  command  and  staff  positions 
with  cadet  batteries  and  squadrons  and  assignments  in  instructing  in  classes 
and  at  drills.  More  advanced  general  military  subjects  including  Command 
and  Staff  duties;  Military  Teaching  Methods;  Psychological  Warfare;  Combat 
Intelligence;  Mobilization  and  Demobilization;  Military  Problems  of  the 
United  States  and  eighty-eight  hours  of  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Field 
Artillery  including  the  military  team,  supply  and  maintenance,  materiel, 
troop  movements,  advanced  tactics,  survey,  gunnery  and  fire  direction  and 
new  developments.    Five  hours  per  week.   Credit,  Six  semester  hours. 

Completion  of  this  course  will  fit  the  student  to  assume  duties  of  a  battery 
officer  in  a  field  artillery  unit. 

401-402.  Military  Science,  Air.  Continuation  of  leadership  with  com- 
missions in  the  cadet  corps  and  assignment  to  command  and  staff  positions 
with  cadet  squadrons  and  assignments  in  instructing  in  classes  and  at  drills. 
More  advanced  general  military  subjects  including  Command  and  Staff 
duties;  Military  Teaching  Methods;  Psychological  Warfare;  Combat  Intelli- 
gence; Mobilization  and  Demobilization;  Military  Problems  Of  the  United 
States  and  eighty-eight  hours  of  Air  Force  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Admini- 
stration and  Personnel  Management.  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Six  semestei 
hours.  Completion  of  this  course  will  fit  the  student  to  assume  certain  admini- 
strative assignments  in  an  Air  Force  base  or  unit. 
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CALENDAR 

1949-1950 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9-11,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M 

Registration,  Twelve  and  Eight  Weeks  Sessions 

June  13,  Monday Twelve  and  Eight  Weeks  Sessions  begin 

June  23-25,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M.,  Registration,  Six  Weeks  Session 

June  27,  Monday Six  Weeks  Session  begins 

June  27,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  August  candidates 

August  5,  Friday Eight  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Sessions  end 

September  2,  Friday Twelve  Weeks  Session  ends 

1949-1950 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12-17,  Monday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M. 


Registration,  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  1,  Saturday .  . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  February  candidates 

October  29,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

November  1,  Tuesday rHoliday 

November  14,  Monday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday  {after  last  class) Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins 

November  28,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday Holiday 

December  17,  Saturday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

January  3,  Tuesday Classes  resumed 

January  23,  Monday .  . Final  Examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

January  30,  31,  February  1,  Monday  through  Wednesday .  .  .Mid-year  Holidays 

1949-1950 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  2-7,  Thursday  through  Tuesday Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  8,  Wednesday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday .  .Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 
February  22,  Wednesday. . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  June  candidates 

March  11,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

March  29,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday  (after  last  class) Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  10,  Monday Classes  resumed 

May  18,  Thursday Holiday 

May  30,  Tuesday Holiday 

May  31,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  begin 

June  3,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises 
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Reverend  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 
Dean,  School  of  Music 

FACULTY 

Max  Adams Instructor  in  Bassoon 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Leipzig 

2204  Rockledge  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  CEdar  S928 

J.  Julius  Baird Director,  University  Chorus 

B.S.  in  Philosophy,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1930 
M.A.  in  Music,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1937 
D.  Mus.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1942 

5541  Wilkins  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  HAzel  7457 

Lois  Barber Instructor  in  Piano 

B.A.  in  Music,  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Technology,  1942 

501  Crestline  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fleldbrook  9304 

Herman  F.  Clement Instructor  in  String  Bass 

129  Sycamore  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  EVerglade  5660 

Mrs.  Brunhilde  Dorsch Assistant  Professor  of  Eurhythmies 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
M.S.  in  Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1939 

2428  Pioneer  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  26,  Pa.  LEhigh  4714 

Ebba  L.  Houggt Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Public  School  Music 
B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1938 

3526  Beechwood  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  HAzel  7812 

James  Hunter Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Theory 

B.A.  in  Music,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1943 
M.A.  in  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1946 

527  S.  Braddock  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PEnhurst  1153 

Eugene  Kingslet Instructor  in  Voice 

Student  of  Voice  under  Adrian  Freni,  Sidney  Dietch,  and 

Hunter  Kimball.  Drew  University,  1931-1934. 
Soloist,  Pittsburgh  Opera  Society 

153  Oliver  Ave.,  Emsworth,  Pa.  JUniper  6265-R 

Stephen  Konvolinka Instructor  in  Trombone 

3231  Latonia  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  LEhigh  4506 

Hugh  MacDonald Associate  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ 

Ecole  Normalle,  Paris,  1931 

Student  of  Piano  and  Composition  under  Sigismund  Stojowski,  Salim 
Palmgren,  Pierre  Mayer,  and  Alfred  Cortot.  Student  of  Organ  under 
Marcel  Dupre. 

5405  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  GRant  4635 

Robert  L.  Mogilnicki Instructor  in  Trumpet 

New  England  Conservatory 

Julliard  School  of  Music 

Member  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

1126  N.  St.  Clair  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MOntrose  5785 
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Wayne  H.  Pascuzzi Instructor  in  Percussion 

Student  of  Byron  Galbraith,  Malcolm  Gerlach,  Mario  Bocereto 
Member  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thompson  Run  Road,  Pittsburgh  9,  Pa.  Glenshaw  1833-R 

Victoe  Plushkat Instructor  in  French  Horn 

Director,  YMCA  Orchestra,  Pittsburgh 

Student  of  French  Horn  under  Mario  Grilli,  Vincent  Capasso, 

and  Arkadia  Yegutkin 
Solo  Horn,  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

98  N.  Jackson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa.  Linden  5758 

Mart  Reillt Instructor  in  Organ 

B.S.  in  Sacred  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1934 

602  Grandview  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  0256 

Louis  V.  Roceeeto Instructor  in  Clarinet,  Director  of  University  Band 

B.S.  in  P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1947 

56  Woodhaven  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  LEhigh  7792 

Robert  L.  Sametini Instructor  in  'Cello,  Director,  String  Ensemble 

Northwestern  University 
Chicago  Musical  College 
Pupil  of  Emmanuel  Feuermann  and  Pablo  Casals 

621  Mellon  St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  Hlland  1484 

Ieving  M.  Saein Instructor  in  Trumpet 

New  England  Conservatory 

Julliard  School  of  Music 

Member  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

4305  Andover  Place,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MAyflower  4440 

William  O.  Schultz Instructor  in  Oboe 

Weimar  Conservatory,  Germany 

627  Woodbourne  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fleldbrook  4843 

Emma  C.  Scogna Instructor  in  Theory,  Piano 

B.S.  in  P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1946 
M.A.  in  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1948 

807  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  4635 

Philip  Siebuhg Instructor  in  Flute 

Chicago  School  of  Music 

Member,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

196  St.  Joseph  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  EVerglade  5342 

Paul  Sladek Assistant  Professor  of  Composition,  Violin 

Student  of  Violin  under  Gottfried  Feist  and  Leopold  Auer,  author  of 
numerous  compositions  for  violin 

5108  Bayard  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MAyflower  0608 

Elba  Stockmann Professor  of  Piano,  Music  Literature 

Graduate,  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin,  1915 

Student  of  Piano  with  Leopold  Godowsky  and  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi 

B.S.  in  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1929 

M.A.  in  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1939 

Iroquois  Apartments,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  SChenley  3506 

Note:  Liberal  Arts  and  General  Education  subjects  are  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  instructors  in  the  College  and  the  School  of  Education. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Duquesne  University  is  an  educational  institution  conducted 
and  controlled  by  members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Instituted  as  a  college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was 
incorporated  in  1881  under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College.  Upon  obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University  with  authority  to 
grant  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  pharmacy.  In  1930  the  charter  was  broadened  to  authorize 
degrees  in  education  and  music.  It  was  further  extended  in  1937 
to  include  nursing. 

The  University,  an  urban  institution  serving  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  city  and  the  surrounding  communities  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
Golden  Triangle  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  Both  the  campus  and 
a  downtown  school  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  are 
convenient  to  the  several  railway  stations  and  within  easy  access 
of  the  various  rapid  transit  lines. 

The  student  body,  comprising  men  and  women  since  1915, 
annually  averages  about  3,500  students.  Daily  classes  of  the 
regular  school  year  meet  for  the  most  part  upon  campus.  Summer 
sessions,  evening  and  Saturday  courses  are  held  both  on  campus 
and  downtown. 

The  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  following  educational 
associations:  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  American  Council  on 
Education,  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  Catholic 
Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association,  Eastern  States  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Schools  for  Teachers,  American  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy,  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars, 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Nursing,  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  and 
the  National  Catholic  Music  Educators  Association. 
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As  presently  constituted  the  University  consists  of  six  under- 
graduate and  two  graduate  units.  The  former  comprise  a  college 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  schools  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Education,  Music,  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy.  The  latter 
include  a  School  of  Law  and  a  Graduate  School.  Each  unit  is 
under  the  administration  of  a  separate  dean  who  annually  edits 
the  bulletin  of  announcements  for  the  respective  schools. 

Duquesne  University  has  a  distinctive  function  among  the 
several  major  educational  institutions  of  Western  Pennsylvania: 
the  education  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  ideals  and  practice 
of  Catholic  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music  aims  to  give  its  students  a  broad  literary 
and  artistic  training  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  music  and 
the  technical  proficiency  that  are  rightly  to  be  expected  of  its 
graduates.  Within  certain  limits  courses  are  arranged  especially 
to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Music  students  take 
courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  education  in  the  regular  classes 
with  the  students  enrolled  in  those  departments. 

The  location  of  the  University  affords  all  the  many  advantages 
to  be  found  in  a  big  city.  Membership  in  several  fine  choral  and 
orchestral  societies  are  open  to  qualified  students  of  the  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Music.  Concerts  by  the  world's  greatest 
artists,  operas,  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  theatres  and  the 
other  educational  advantages  of  a  great  commercial  and  educa- 
tional center  are  available  to  students. 

Instruction  is  offered  to  students  in  certain  other  departments 
of  the  university  who  are  permitted  to  carry  courses  in  music 
for  elective  credit. 

Summer  courses  and  Saturday  classes  are  open  to  qualified 
applicants. 

Private  lessons  may  be  arranged  for  part-time  students,  who 
may  enroll  at  any  time  during  the  semester.  Charges  will  be  made 
accordingly. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  offices,  practice  rooms,  and  studios  of  the  School  of  Music 
are  located  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Hooper  and  Ivanhoe  Streets. 

Two  pipe  organs,  one  in  the  University  Chapel  and  another 
in  the  School  of  Music,  are  used  for  teaching  and  for  practice. 
All  the  instruments  of  the  symphony  orchestra  are  included  in 
the  School's  equipment.  There  is  a  complete  standard  piano, 
voice  and  violin  library  and  an  extensive  library  of  orchestral 
and  ensemble  music. 

The  University  Theatre,  used  for  recitals  and  other  public 
performances,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  450. 

ADVANTAGES 

Each  student  receives  careful  personal  instruction  in  each 
course,  and  close  general  supervision  in  all  his  work.  His  indi- 
vidual development  is  carefully  observed  and  aided. 
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The  student  electing  the  teacher's  course  will  have  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  teaching  material. 

As  a  member  of  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
University  Band,  the  Woodwind  Ensemble  and  the  University 
Chorus,  the  student  receives  the  necessary  ensemble  routine. 

Confidence  and  proficiency  in  solo  work  are  obtained  by 
participation  in  public  concerts  and  recitals  and  by  semi-annual 
appearances  before  all  members  of  the  faculty. 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  departments:  Public 
School  Music  Department,  and  Conservatory  Department. 

The  Public  School  Music  Department  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  music  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

The  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
music  have  been  recognized  and  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  Conservatory  Department  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  a  cultural  training  in  the  field  of  music.  It  includes  prepar- 
ation for  those  who  wish  to  become  professional  musicians  or 
private  teachers,  and  training  for  all  other  phases  of  the  art. 
The  courses  offered  lead  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music.  Five 
specialized  fields  of  Music  study  are  offered:  Piano,  Orchestral 
Instruments,  Organ,  Composition,  and  Voice. 

HONORS 

Seibert  Medal,  This  medal  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year  to  the  student  who  has  made  the  most  progress  in  musical 
attainment. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Music  are  eligible  also  for  honors 
upon  graduation  as  described  on  page  17  of  this  bulletin. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  School  of  Music  offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  the 
Master's  Degree.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  either  from 
the  graduate  catalog  or  by  applying  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 
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INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  at  Duquesne  University  are  classified  as  matricu- 
lated and  non-matriculated.  A  matriculated  student  is  one  who 
has  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program  of  his  choice  and  is  pursuing  courses  in  which  he  is 
qualified  to  earn  credit  for  the  degree.  Registrants  who  are  so 
classified  may  be  full-time  or  part-time  students  in  either  the 
day  or  evening  division  of  the  University.  Non-matriculated 
students  are  mature  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  pursuing 
courses  for  a  degree  and  who  have  not  met  the  requirements 
for  matriculation. 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  non-matriculated  or  special 
student,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  who  is  responsible 
for  the  courses  to  be  pursued.  In  such  case  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  will  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Only  in  an  exceptional  case  is  a  non-matric- 
ulated student  permitted  to  attend  regular  day  school  classes. 

Students  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  credit  per  semester 
are  part-time  students. 

Students  carrying  a  schedule  of  courses  each  semester  which 
will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  a  degree  in  the  regular  time  are 
full-time  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  of  Regular  students:  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  of  good  moral  character.  He  should  submit  at  least  one 
recommendation  of  character  signed  by  a  person  of  established 
reputation. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school, 
in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  class.  Those  who  place  in  the 
lower  two-fifths  are  automatically  subject  to  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. 

The  candidate  should  present  twelve  units  from  the  following 
fields:  English,  Social  Studies,  Language,  Mathematics,  Science 
and  four  units  in  electives  for  which  the  high  school  offers  credit 
toward  graduation,  or  the  genuine  equivalent. 

The  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity Committee  on  Admissions. 
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The  committee  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  equipped 
to  pur  ue  his  college  studies  with  profit.  In  arriving  at  a  decision 
the  committee  considers  the  applicant's  character  and  general 
ability  and  examines  the  quality  of  previous  achievement  shown 
by  the  high  school  record.  A  personal  interview  and  a  special 
examination  may  be  required. 

Should  the  committee  decide  that  the  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant's high  school  work  makes  success  in  college  doubtful,  a 
special  entrance  examination  may  be  given  by  the  University 
Faculties.  This  examination  will  include  the  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
In  addition,  all  candidates  must  present  themselves  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Music  for  a  personal  interview,  to  determine 
their  proficiency  in  music.  Entering  freshmen  should  have  the 
equivalent  of  five  years  of  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
training.  Using  the  study  of  piano  as  an  example,  this  training 
should  provide  familiarity  with  and  proficiency  in  the  Bach 
Preludes  and  Inventions,  the  earlier  sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  or  works  of  comparable  caliber.  Ability  to 
recognize  and  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  must  be  pre- 
supposed. For  other  instruments  and  voice,  progress  of  like  char- 
acter must  be  displayed. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students:  Students  of  approved  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal. 
A  general  average  equivalent  to  the  grade  C  at  Duquesne  is 
required  of  an  applicant  wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit  may 
be  allowed  for  those  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
courses  in  the  chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade  lower  than  C. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

SUGGESTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  PREPARATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Duquesne  University  does  not  require  an  applicant  to  present 
a  fixed  pattern  of  high  school  units  for  admission.  The  student, 
however,  who  desires  to  prepare  for  admission  to  this  university, 
must,  whatever  course  of  study  he  pursues  in  high  school,  pursue 
it  with  the  utmost  interest  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
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For  the  student  who  desires  to  know  what  course  in  high 
school  will  best  prepare  him  for  Duquesne  University,  he  is 
urged  to  follow  the  college  preparatory  course,  i.e.,  English — 
4  units;  foreign  language  (Latin,  Spanish,  French,  German,  etc.) 
— 2  units  of  one  language;  history,  (including  United  States 
history) — 2  units;  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry) — 
2  units;  science  (including  at  least  1  unit  in  a  laboratory  science) 
— 2  units;  and  elective  subjects — 2  units. 

FRESHMEN  DAYS  AND  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

All  entering  freshmen  are  required  to  take  a  group  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  tests  in  English  usage,  schol- 
astic aptitude,  modern  language,  reading  skill,  and  oral  express- 
ion. No  special  preparation  is  necessary  for  these  tests,  and  due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  administration  will  be  given  each 
prospective  student.  Failure  to  take  the  placement  tests  at  the 
regular  time  will  incur  a  penalty  of  #5.00  for  individual  tests. 
Freshmen  are  also  required  to  attend  all  the  activities  prescribed 
for  them  during  the  registration  period,  in  addition  to  the 
placement  tests. 

ROUTINE  OF  MATRICULATION 
Regular  Students 

1.  Applicants  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  application  blanks. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  personal  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  will  have  his  high  school  complete  the  creden- 
tials form  which  must  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  these  application  papers  an  evaluation 
will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions;  the  applicant 
will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  and  provided  with 
information  on  registration.  A  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is 
required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of  an  acceptance,  in 
order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation  of  a  place  in 
a  class.    For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 

Transfer  Students 

1.  Applicant  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  form. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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3.  The  applicant  must  notify  all  colleges  or  universities  pre- 
viously attended  to  mail  directly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Duquesne  University,  official  transcripts  of  record. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made; 
the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  and 
provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  deposit  of 
twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of 
an  acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  a  class.  For  further  information  see  Tuition  and 
Fees. 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar.)  All  schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  permitted  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester,  carries  a  penalty  of  25.00.  General  reg- 
ulations concerning  registration  are: 

1«  Registration  for  all  day  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with  the 
dean. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  regis- 
tration time. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted, 
without  fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious 
reason,  change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same 
period  that  late  registrations  are  accepted. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  university: 

1.  Class  Attendance:  Students  are  not  permitted  to  absent  them- 
selves without  good  reason. 

2.  Examinations'. 

a.  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  for  those  applicants  for  admission  who  were  not 
graduated  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  their  high  school 
class. 
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b.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  given  during  the  eighth  week 
of  each  semester. 

c.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

d.  Condition  examinations,  the  date  for  which  is  announced 
in  the  university  calendar,  are  given  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  each  semester,  in  order  to  give  students 
who  have  received  the  marks  of  E  or  X  for  courses  taken 
during  the  preceding  semester  the  opportunity  to  remove 
these  deficiencies.  An  E  grade  can  be  changed  by  re- 
examination to  only  D  or  F.  The  fee  for  such  examinations 
is  $5.00. 

e.  Qualifying  examinations  in  English:  All  degree  candidates 
in  every  department  of  the  university  are  required  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination  in  English  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year.  In  this  examination  the  student  is  expected 
to  demonstrate  a  facility  in  clear  expression  and  accurate 
reading.  If  a  student  should  fail  to  pass  the  examination 
at  his  first  attempt,  he  will  be  eligible  to  retake  the 
examination  the  following  year  only  if  he  can  give  evidence 
that  he  has  been  doing  additional  work  in  English  com- 
position. The  date  and  place  of  the  examination  will  be 
posted. 

3.  Grading:  The  university  grading  system,  adopted  February 
21,  1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only 
method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university.  The  system 
is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average — lowest  passing  grade 

E — Conditioned:  eligible  for  re-examination 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I  — Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete 
work 

X — Absent  from  final  examination 

W— Official  Withdrawal 

P — Pass — used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 
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4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion 
of  one  hour  weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for  two  hours 
weekly  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  Inasmuch  as  the 
minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is  fifteen,  an  equiva- 
lent definition  of  the  semester  hour  is  fifteen  hours  of  class, 
or  thirty  hours  of  laboratory. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0.  The  quality  point  system 
operates  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  are  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B, 
by  2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and 
for  a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed 
by  repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  E,  I,  and 
X,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  P  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

(b)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at 
the  end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total 
number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  he  has  obtained. 

6.  Scholastic  Standings: 

(a)  Dismissal:  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  a 
course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours  of 
credit  carried  in  each  semester,  and  must  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy 
this  minimum  scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  for  low  scholarship. 

(b)  Probation:  A  student  who  fails  in  one  third  or  less  of  the 
hours  of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  whose  quality 
point  average  falls  below  1.0,  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  next  semester.  Students  on  probation  may  be  required 
to  carry  a  reduced  schedule. 

7.  Classification  of  Students:  Students  will  be  ranked  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows: 

Freshman:       Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 

hours. 
Sophomores:    Those  having  completed  31  to  60  semester  hours. 
Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 

Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 
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GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to  the 
university;  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program;  must 
have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the  last 
year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit) 
in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination 
in  English. 

3.  Quality  Point  Requirement:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  a  minimum  total  number  of  quality  points  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree;  or  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

4.  Degrees  aivarded  with  honor:  Degrees  are  awarded  with  special 
mention  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual  distinction.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  this  mention  may  be  raised 
to  summa  cum  laude. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of  vaca- 
tions, is  divided  into  a  First  Semester  and  a  Second  Semester 
of  16  weeks  each. 

CLASSES  AND  SESSIONS 

Regular  Classes:  Classes  are  in  session  five  days  a  week  during 
the  school  year. 

Saturday  Classes:  A  number  of  classes  are  offered  on  Saturdays 
in  music  and  other  courses  required  in  the  degree  program.  There 
are  no  evening  classes  in  music. 

Summer  Session:  A  summer  session  of  six  weeks  is  offered  annually 
in  music  subjects. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Saturday  classes  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to 
regular  classes.  Mature  students,  however,  not  candidates  for 
degrees,  may  be  admitted  to  those  special  courses,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  dean,  they  are  equipped  to  pursue  with  profit. 
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In  such  cases  the  entrance  requirements  may  be  waived,  but  the 
courses  pursued  carry  no  credit. 

The  courses  offered  on  Saturday  are  selected  from  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  university  and  are  taught  by  regular  faculty  mem- 
bers. These  special  courses  may  carry  reduced  credit  if  the  time 
schedule  does  not  permit  the  full  course  to  be  given. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  courses  is  to  afford  teachers  and 
others  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  time  of  the  regular 
courses  in  the  university  an  opportunity  to  pursue  work  toward 
a  degree. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Deposit $20.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is 
payable  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion of  acceptance  to  the  University.  The  purpose 
of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student  of  a  reservation 
of  a  place  in  a  class.  This  deposit  will  be  credited 
against  the  student's  tuition  and  fees  at  the  time 
of  registration  for  the  semester  in  which  the  stu- 
dent's application  has  been  approved.  This  deposit 
is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit $12.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements 
are   made  through   the   Deferred   Tuition  Office. 

Activities  Fee,  per  Semester $10.00 

This  fee  gives  access  to  intercollegiate  and 
intramural  sports  activities,  concerts,  dramatic 
presentations  and  other  events  throughout  the 
scholastic  year.  It  entitles  the  student  to  copies 
of  the  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  monthly  maga- 
zine. This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying 
twelve  or  more  credits  in  the  regular  semesters. 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester $.  5.00 

This  fee  gives  library  privileges,  and  is  payable 
each  semester  by  all  fulltime  students  of  the 
university,  and  by  those  taking  12  or  more  credits 
in  the  Summer  Sessions. 

Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students $  2.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 
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Registration  Fee $  1.00 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Student  Health  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.00 

This  fee  includes  a  physical  examination  at  entrance, 
and  advice  and  emergency  treatment  at  the  univer- 
sity dispensary. 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour $12.00 

The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for 
regularly  matriculated  students. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  E  and  X  grades.  It  is 
payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Student  Publication  Fee,  per  year $  1.00 

Payable  by  all  part-time  students  in  the  regular 
sessions.  The  fee  entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  each 
issue  of  the  student  newspaper. 

Graduation  Fees — Bachelor's  Degree $15.00 

Laboratory  Fees $  2.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registered  in  the 
following  courses:  343,  Primary  Methods 

344,  Secondary  Methods 
Laboratory  fees  are  not  refundable. 

Practice  Teaching  Fee $25.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  who  register  for 
practice  teaching. 

Instruction  in  Voice  or  Instrument,  per  Semester $50.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  carrying  twelve 
or  more  credits,  for  instruction  in  major  study. 
One  hour  per  week. 
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Instruction  in  Minor  Study,  per  Semester $20.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  for  instruction 
in  minor  instrument  or  voice.  One-half  hour  per 
week. 

Private  Instruction  Fee,  per  Semester $60.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits,  for  one  hour  per  week  of  instruction 
in  voice  or  instrument. 

Private  Instruction  Fee,  per  Semester $37.50 

This  fee  is  charged  to  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits,  for  one-half  hour  per  week  of  in- 
struction in  voice  or  instrument. 

Private  Instruction  Fee,  Summer  Session one  hour,  $30.00 

one-half  hour,  $15.00 

These  fees  are  charged  to  students  studying  voice 
or  instrument  in  the  six-weeks  Summer  Session. 
One  lesson  per  week. 

Use  of  School  Instrument,  per  Semester $  5.00 

This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment, if  available,  for  minor  study.  Ordinarily, 
students  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  in- 
struments. 

Use  of  Organ,  per  hour $    .25 

This  charge  is  made  for  practice  time  on  the  two 
organs  of  the  university. 

Practice  Room  Privilege,  per  Semester $  1.50 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  who  use  the 
School  practice  facilities. 

Locker  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.50 

A  limited  number  of  lockers  is  available  for  the 
use  of  Music  students.  A  refund  of  50  cents  is  made 
upon  return  of  the  key. 


REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  provided  that  they  notify  their 
dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 
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Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week 5% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 

INFORMATION  ON  TOTAL  EXPENSE 

Undergraduate  tuition  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $12.00  per 
semester  hour  credit.  In  addition,  the  student  in  the  School  of 
Music  pays  a  fee  of  $50.00  for  private  instruction  on  his  major 
instrument,  or  in  voice,  and  a  fee  of  $20.00  for  private  instruction 
in  his  minor  study.  There  must  also  be  added  the  fixed  fees 
chargeable  to  all  students  in  the  university,  such  as  the  Activities 
Fee,  the  Medical  Fee,  Registration  Fee,  and  any  fees  attached 
to  given  courses.  The  student  who  carries  the  normal  semester 
load  of  16  credits  must  anticipate  a  tuition-and-fees  charge  of 
about  $275.00.  An  additional  expense  of  approximately  $20.00 
will  be  realized  for  books  and  supplies. 

RESIDENCE 

Rooms  for  students  are  available  at  the  rate  of  $65.00  per 
semester  per  person  with  two  students  occupying  the  room;  and 
at  the  rate  of  $55.00  per  semester  per  person,  with  more  than 
two  students  in  the  room.  Reservations  for  room  space  are  made 
on  a  semester  basis  through  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women.  A  deposit  of  $10.00,  payable  to  Duquesne  University, 
must  accompany  each  room  application. 

The  deposit  will  be  held  as  a  breakage  deposit  until  the 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  student's  lease.  Deductible  from 
the  deposit  are  any  damages  to  room  contents  or  buildings  and 
a  pro  rata  general  breakage. 

A  student  who  is  prevented,  for  any  reason,  from  occupying 
the  room  reserved  will  be  released  and  the  deposit  refunded  if 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  is  notified  in  writing 
at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 
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Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  Rooms  may  be  assigned 
upon  receipt  of  the  room  deposit  but  possession  is  not  given 
until  the  rent  is  paid  in  full. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off- 
campus  without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

HOW  EXPENSES  MAY  BE  PAID 

All  expenses  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Upon  application,  however,  at  the  Office  of  Deferred  Tuition, 
a  student  may  arrange  to  pay  part  of  his  expenses  down  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  subject  to  a  service  charge,  in  regular 
monthly  installments  during  the  semester. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  university  offers  a  definite  number  of  competitive 
examination  scholarships.  Eligible  for  the  examinations,  which 
are  held  annually  in  April,  are  students  who  will  be,  according 
to  certification  by  their  principal,  graduated  in  the  upper  third 
of  their  high  school  class.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  two 
years,  but  are  potentially  four-year  awards,  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  continuance  of  the  award  are  fulfilled.  Other 
awards  and  scholarships  are  listed  by  several  schools  in  their 
proper  sections  of  the  catalogue. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  university  provides  student  aid  for  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  maintain 
a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  and  give  evidence  of  good 
character.  Opportunities  for  employment  exist  on  and  about 
the  campus. 

STUDENT  LOAN 

The  university  has  available  a  limited  sum  of  money  in 
various  student  loan  funds,  which  each  year  is  loaned  to  under- 
graduate students  who  have  completed  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  scholarship,  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  good 
character.  These  loans,  granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
payment  of  tuition,  are  made  available  through  the  generosity 
of  the  following  funds : 

University  Student  Loan  Fund  (General) 
Polish  Loan  Fund  (Polish  Students) 
E.  E.  Norman  Loan  Fund  (General) 
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Requests  for  detailed  information  about  scholarships,  student 
aid,  and  student  loans  should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Student  Loan. 


CURRICULA 

Two  curricula  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Music.  The 
Conservatory  Curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  The  Music  Supervisor's  Curriculum  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music.  The  following 
outlines  indicate  the  courses  to  be  pursued  in  each  curriculum. 
By  consulting  the  "Courses  of  Instruction"  in  the  latter  pages  of 
this  catalogue,  under  the  designated  titles  and  numbers,  the 
student  can  learn  the  nature,  hours,  and  requirements  of  all  the 
courses  to  be  taken  throughout  the  four  years  of  study.  A 
schedule  of  courses  stating  the  hours,  rooms,  and  instructors  of 
all  subjects,  is  published  one  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Courses  are  arranged  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  dean,  at  each  registration  period.  Substitution  of 
comparable  courses  for  several  of  those  listed  below,  may  be 
authorized  by  the  dean  in  exceptional  cases.  A  minimum  of  120 
credits  is  required  for  both  degrees. 


A.  CONSERVATORY  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 
Dept.  Cat.  No.        Title  I  Sem.II  Sem. 

Eng.  101,  102  English  Composition 3  3 

Hist.  101,  102  History  of  Civilization 3  3 

Hist.  103,  104  Hist.  Am.  Democracy 2  2 

Mod.Lang.  101,  102  Elementary  Language 3  3 

Music  101,  102  Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .  2  2 

Music  111,112  Minor  Instrument 0  0 

Music  121,122  Eurhythmies 1  1 

Music  141,  142  Sight  Singing  1 2  2 

16      16 

NOTE:   Qualified  students  may  earn  an  extra  credit  each  semester  by  assign- 
ment to  the  symphony  orchestra,  band,  or  woodwind  ensemble. 

Physically  eligible  male  freshmen  who  have  not  had  military  experi- 
ence will  be  required  to  join  the  R.O.T.C.,  in  which  two  credits 
per  semester  may  be  earned. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credit 
Dept.  Cat.  No.        Title  I  Sem.II  Sent. 

Eng.  201,  202  Literature 3  3 

Phil.  101,  102  Logic 2  2 

Mod.Lang.  201,  202  Intermediate  Language 3  3 

Music  201,  202  Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .  2  2 

Music  211,212  Minor  Instrument 0  0 

Music  221,222  Eurhythmies 1  1 

Music  241,  242  Sight  Singing  II 2  2 

Music  231,  232  Harmony  1 2  2 

Music  251,252  Hist,  and  Apprec.  of  Music  1 .  2  2 

17      17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credit 
Dept.  Cat.  No.        Title  I  Sem.II  Sem. 

Phil.  201,  202    Ethics 2  2 

Music  301,  302  Major  Instrument,  or  Voice  .  2  2 

Music  321,322     Eurhythmies 1  1 

Music  331,  332     Harmony  II 2  2 

Music  351,352  Hist,  and  Apprec.  of  Music  II  2  2 

Music  357,  358     Analysis 1  1 

Music  361,362     Voice  Class 1  1 

Music  381,382     Instrumental  Class 1  1 

Music  477, 478     Conducting 1  1 

Elective 3  3 

16      16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit 
Dept.  Cat.  No.        Title  I  Sem.II  Sem. 

Music  401,  402  Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .  2  2 

Music  431,432  Counterpoint 2  2 

**Music  435, 436  Original  Composition 4  4 

Music  455,456  Orchestration 1  1 

Music  481,482  Instrumental  Class 1  1 

Electives 6  6 

16      16 

**This  course  is  taken  by  private  instruction,  with  added  fee. 
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B.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAM 


Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Eng. 

101,  102 

Phil. 

101,  102 

Hist. 

103,  104 

Psych. 

220 

Gen.Ed. 

120 

Music 

121,  122 

Music 

141,  142 

Music 

143,  144 

Music 

101,  102 

Music 

111,  112 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 
Title  I  Sem.II  Sem. 

English  Composition 3  3 

Logic 2  2 

Hist.  Am.  Democracy 2  2 

General  Psychology 3 

Introduction  to  Teaching 3 

Eurhythmies 1  1 

Sight  Singing  1 2  2 

Chorus 1  1 

Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .     2  2 

Minor  Instrument 0  0 

16  16 


Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Eng. 

201,  202 

Phil. 

201,  202 

Psych. 

310 

Mus.Ed. 

325 

Music 

221,  222 

Music 

231,  232 

Music 

241,  242 

Music 

243,  244 

Music 

251,  252 

Music 

201,  202 

Music 

211,  212 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credit 
Title  I  Sem.II  Sem. 

Literature 3  3 

Ethics 2  2 

Educational  Psychology 3 

Rote  Songs 2 

Eurhythmies 1  1 

Harmony  1 2  2 

Sight  Singing  II 2  2 

Chorus 1  1 

Hist,  and  Apprec.  of  Music  1.2  2 

Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .     2  2 

Minor  Instrument 0  0 

18  17 
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Deft. 

Cat.  No. 

Mus.Ed. 

343 

Mus.Ed. 

344 

Music 

321,  322 

Music 

331,  332 

Music 

343,  344 

Music 

351,  352 

Music 

357,  358 

Music 

361,  362 

Music 

381,  382 

Music 

301,  302 

Music 

477,  478 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credit 

Title  ISem.IISem. 

Methods — Primary  and  Inter .     2 

Methods — High  School 2 

Eurhythmies 1  1 

Harmony  II 2  2 

Chorus 1  1 

Hist,  and  Apprec.  of  Music  II       2  2 

Analysis 1  1 

Voice  Class 1  1 

Instrumental  Class 1  1 

Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .     2  2 

Conducting 1  1 

Electives 2  2 

16  16 


Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Gen.Ed. 

410 

Hist. 

412 

Mus.Ed. 

463 

Mus.Ed. 

466 

Mus.Ed. 

497,  498 

Music 

431,  432 

Music 

443,  444 

Music 

455,  456 

Music 

481,  482 

Music 

401,  402 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit 
Title  I  Setn.II  Sem. 

Sensory  Aids 2 

History  of  Pennsylvania 2 

Methods  of  Music  Appreciation     2 

Community  Music 2 

Practice  Teaching 6 

Counterpoint 2  2 

Chorus 1  1 

Orchestration 1  1 

Instrumental  Class 1  1 

Major  Instrument,  or  Voice. . .     2  2 

15  13 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH— COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual 
practice  in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  A  course  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  general  knowledge  of  English  literature,  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  place 
their  works  against  the  historical,  social,  and  philosophical  back- 
ground of  their  times.  The  continuity  of  the  periods  is  established 
by  a  study  of  Romanticism  and  Classicism,  and  of  Christian  and 
non-Christian  modes  of  thought.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College 
Faculty. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

120.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  An  orientation  course  presenting 
the  requirements,  advantages,  and  opportunities,  along  with  the 
responsibilities  of  those  in  the  teaching  profession.  Required  for 
all  types  of  state  certification.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours. 
Kleyle. 

410.  Sensory  Aids.  An  evaluation  of  numerous  forms  of  audio- 
visual aids.  Each  student  is  required  to  compile  a  source  book 
of  sensory  aids  for  his  teaching  field.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 
Ference. 

HISTORY 

101,  102.  History  of  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  World  History 
emphasizing  the  development  of  the  main  elements  in  the  make- 
up of  Western  Civilization.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

103,  104.  History  of  American  Democracy.  A  political  history  of  the 
United  States  describing  the  steps  in  the  formation  of  our  de- 
mocracy during  the  Colonial  Period  through  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  and  its  practical  development  to  the  New  Deal. 
Credit,  Four  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

412.  History  of  Pennsylvania  A  comprehensive  course  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  with  special  attention  to  the  economic  resources 
of  the  commonwealth.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Barr. 
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LITURGICAL  MUSIC 

(All  courses  Elective) 

123,  124.  Principles  of  Gregorian  Chant.  Gregorian  Notation,  ton- 
ality, rhythm,  accentuation,  and  expression.  Complete  Method 
of  Gregorian  Chant:  Sunol,  O.S.B.  Credit,  Two  hours.    Reilly. 

223,  224.  Principles  of  Gregorian  Chant.  Gregorian  Hymns,  their 
nature,  place  and  execution.  Simple  and  ornate  melodies.  Move- 
ment, Common  tones — liturgical  recitatives.  Melismatic  chants. 
Notes  on  Gregorian  Paleography.  Text:  Liber  Usualis.  Complete 
Method  of  Gregorian  Chant:  Sunol,  O.S.B.  Prerequisite:  Music 
123,  124.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Reilly. 

347,  348.  Liturgy  for  Church  Organists.  A  survey  of  the  general 
ceremonies  in  the  "Missa  Cantata"  and  the  "Missa  Solemnis." 
Comprising  also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
and  such  other  ceremonies  as  Vespers  and  Benediction,  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

367,  368.  Accompaniment  of  Plain  Chant.  Transposition  (at  the 
organ),  improvisation  of  short  interludes  in  diatonic  style,  notes 
on  Gregorian  paleography  and  on  Church  liturgy.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Reilly. 

463,  464.  Liturgical  Music.  (Polyphonic  and  Modern).  Gregorian 
accompaniment.  Diatonic  harmony.  Transposition  (at  the  organ) ; 
improvisation  of  short  interludes  in  diatonic  style.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Reilly. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation, 
grammar,  exercises  and  translation.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College 
Faculty. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  French  101,  102.  Greater  stress  is  placed  on  grammar, 
composition  and  translation.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College 
Faculty. 

GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  Elementary  phonetics  as  a  guide 
to  pronunciation.  Grammar.  Exercises  and  translation  of  simple 
prose.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  German  grammar  with 
supplementary  translation,  both  written  and  oral.  Reading  of 
modern  German  prose.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 
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ITALIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Italian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation, 
grammar,  exercises.  Beginners'  Reader  of  short  stories  and 
poems.  The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students  to 
understand  written  and  spoken  Italian,  Credit,  Six  hours.  The 
College  Faculty. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Italian.  Grammar,  composition,  readings 
from  modern  Italian  literature.  Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College 
Faculty. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation, 
grammar  exercises,  translation — Pequena  Encyclopedia.  Credit, 
Six  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Grammar  continued.  Translation, 
written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  irregular  verbs  systematically 
studied;  practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Exercises. 
Credit,  Six  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

Note:  Proficient  students  may  register  for  advanced  courses  in 
language.    Consult  the  college  bulletin. 


MUSIC 

101,  102,  201,  202;  301,  302;  401,  402.  Major  Instrument.  The  study 
of  voice,  piano,  organ,  string  or  wind  instruments,  throughout  all 
semesters.  Private  instruction  of  one  hour  per  week  is  afforded 
each  student.  Daily  practice  of  at  least  one  hour  is  required. 
Students  are  examined  on  entrance,  to  determine  proficiency. 
After  completing  102,  all  students  are  required  to  perform  once 
each  semester  before  a  jury  of  the  faculty.  Credit,  Two  hours  per 
semester.  Staff. 

Ill,  112;  211,  212.  Complementary  Instrument.  All  students  must 
choose  a  secondary  instrument  upon  entrance.  Those  who  do  not 
elect  piano  as  a  major,  must  study  it  as  their  complementary 
instrument.  One-half  hour  of  private  instruction  is  given  in  all 
secondary  instruments  for  four  semesters.  Students  may  be 
required  to  continue  this  study  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
by  taking  311,  312;  411,  412.  No  academic  credit  is  allowed  for 
complementary  instrument.   Staff. 

121,  122.  Eurhythmies.  Fundamentals  of  Rhythmic  Movement. 
The  study  of  musical  rhythm  by  means  of  physical  movement. 
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The  fundamentals  of  musical  rhythm:  pulse,  note-values,  also 
the  expressive  qualities  of  music,  such  as  tempo,  dynamics  and 
phrasing  are  realized  and  expressed  through  body  movement. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Dorsch. 

141,  142.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Dictation.  Development  of 
the  auditive  faculties;  application  of  sol-fa  syllables  as  an  aid  in 
developing  accuracy  and  fluency  in  sight-reading;  notation  of 
melodies  and  rhythm.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Stockmann. 

143,  144;  243,  244;  343,  344;  443,  444.  Ensemble.  All  students  are 
required  to  participate  in  the  chorus  each  semester.  (Vocal 
Ensemble).  In  addition,  all  students  of  instruments  other  than 
piano  are  required  to  attend  rehearsals  of  the  school  orchestra 
and  band.  When  adequate  proficiency  is  attained,  these  students 
are  incorporated  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  Piano  students  are 
given  ensemble  experience  by  assignments  to  accompany  other 
instrumentalists,  and  by  performance  with  smaller  ensemble 
groups.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester.  Staff. 

221,  222.  Eurhythmies— Rhythmic  Problems.  A  further  study  of 
musical  rhythm  with  particular  reference  to  rhythmic  problems 
such  as  syncopation,  augmentation,  and  diminution,  irregular 
measures  and  musical  form.  Prerequisites:  121,  122,  Credit,  Two 
hours.  Mrs.  Dorsch. 

231,  232.  Harmony.  This  course  attempts  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  material  used  in  musical  composition.  Study  of  the 
underlying  rudiments  of  music.  Formation  of  scales,  intervals, 
triads,  chords.  Inversions  of  the  chords,  seventh  chords.  Credit, 
Four  hours.  Scogna. 

241 ,  242.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Dictation.  Continuationof 
Music  141,  142.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Stockmann. 

251,  252.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  Survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  music,  from  earliest  times  to  Beethoven.  Illustrated 
lectures  by  means  of  recordings,  Credit,  Four  hours.    Scogna. 

311,  312.  Complementary  Instrument.  Continuation  of  the  study  of 
a  second  instrument.  No  credit.  Staff. 

321,  322.  Eurhythmies — Improvisation  for  Rhythmic  Movement.  The 

application  of  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  to  the  creative  study  of  the 
keyboard.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  improvise  simple 
melodies  at  the  piano,  to  harmonize  folk-melodies  at  sight 
effectively  and  to  accompany  rhythmic  movement  and  creative 
projects  as  developed  in  the  schools.  Prerequisites:  121,  122; 
221,  222.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Dorsch. 
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331, 332.  Advanced  Harmony.  Inversion  of  the  seventh  chords. 
Altered  chords.  Suspensions.  Modulations.  Simple  ornamental 
devices.  Assigned  melodies  and  basses.  The  study  of  the  use  at 
the  piano  of  figured  basses;  accompanying  melodies;  creating 
short  musical  phrases.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Hunter. 

351,  352.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.Continuation  of  Music 
251,  252;  music  from  time  of  Beethoven  to  the  present  day. 
Illustrated  lectures  by  means  of  recordings.  Prerequisite:  Music 
251,  252.   Credit,  Four  hours.    MacDonald. 

357,  358.  Analysis  of  Form.  The  classical  forms  of  composition  as 
exemplified  by  the  sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Beethoven  are 
analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  form  and  tonality,  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  means  of  developing  musical  ideas  into 
extended  compositions.   Credit,  Two  hours.    Hunter,  Scogna. 

361,  362.  Voice  Class.  The  student  in  these  classes  is  looked  upon 
as  a  future  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Theories  and  methods 
of  teaching.  Care  of  the  vocal  organ.  Value  of  the  vocal  in  tone 
production.  The  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  correct  singing  is 
impressed  upon  all  students.  Credit,  Two  hours.    Kingsley. 

381,  382.  Instrumental  Class.  In  addition  to  his  major  instrument, 
each  student  as  a  member  of  a  small  group  studies  the  various 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  acquire  technique  in  their  use, 
as  well  as  to  handle  the  problems  of  instrumental  teaching  and 
supervision.  The  first  semester  (381)  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  wind  instruments,  and  the  second  (382)  to  the  strings.  Credit, 
Two  hours.   Rocereto,  Clement,  Sametini. 

411,  412.  Complementary  Instrument.  Continuation  of  the  study  of 
a  second  instrument.  No  credit.  Staff. 

431,  432.  Counterpoint.  The  examination  of  the  active  scale  steps, 
simple  melody,  writing,  the  joining  of  two  voices.  Two-part 
motive  development.  Three-part  motive  development,  canon,  and 
fugue.  This  course  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
practice  writing  in  the  more  elemental  forms  of  musical  com- 
position. Credit,  Four  hours.  Hunter. 

435,  436.  Original  Composition.  For  conservatory  students  electing 
composition  major.  Original  work  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
forms,  solo  and  accompaniment  is  stressed.  Private  Instruction 
Fee.   Credit,  Eight  hours.    Hunter. 

455,  456.  Orchestration.  Endeavors  to  develop  skill  in  orchestral 
instrumentation,  which  is  the  art  of  arranging  music  for  the 
orchestra.    This  implies  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  range, 
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quality,  and  varied  capabilities  of  all  orchestral  instruments  and 
is  developed  by  the  study  of  representative  scores  of  the  Masters. 
Credit,  Two  hours.   Hunter. 

477,  478.  Conducting  and  Techniques  of  Instrument.  Presents  the 
elements  of  conducting  technique  and  reading  of  scores  in  relation 
to  the  materials  and  problems  of  orchestra  and  chorus,  supple- 
mented by  practical  experience  in  conducting  the  orchestra  and 
chorus.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Hunter,  Baird. 

481,  482.  Instrumental  Class.  Continuation  of  381,  382,  with  the 
same  division  of  study  according  to  semesters.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Rocereto,  Clement,  Sametini. 


MUSIC  METHODS 

325.  Rote  Songs.  A  study  and  analysis  of  the  song  materials  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  grades. 
This  will  include  a  study  of  the  vocal  problems  encountered, 
methods  of  song  presentation  and  demonstration  of  teaching  on 
the  part  of  the  students  themselves.  Text  required:  Songs  of 
Childhood.  Music  Education  Series,  Book  I.  Eleanor  Smith. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Houggy. 

343.  Methods — Primary  and  Intermediate.  A  study  of  the  method 
by  which  the  child  proceeds  from  the  purely  imitative  stage  to 
a  knowledge  of  staff-notation  and  independent  sight  singing.  This 
is  done  through  analysis  of  materials,  methods  of  presentation, 
development  of  techniques  to  be  used  in  the  first  six  grades.  The 
Observation  Method  analyzed.  Prerequisites:  121,  122;  141,  142; 
221,  222.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Houggy. 

344.  Methods — High  School.  The  application  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  of  the  teaching  techniques  developed  in  the 
Elementary  grades.  A  consideration  of  the  materials,  methods 
of  procedure,  techniques  and  skills  suitable  to  each  phase  of 
music  activity.  Prerequisites:  121,  122;  141,  142;  221,  222;  343. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Houggy. 

463.  Methods  of  Music  Appreciation.  The  development  of  Music 
Appreciation  in  the  Elementary  Grades  through  the  media  of 
song  material,  the  annotation  and  improvisation  of  melodies, 
recordings,  percussion  orchestra,  program  building,  etc.  Applied 
to  the  Secondary  Division,  this  becomes  a  study  of  the  best 
correlation  of  materials  and  techniques  suitable  to  the  psychologi- 
cal age  of  the  child.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Houggy. 
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466.  Community  Music.  The  analysis  and  study  of  the  value  of 
music  as  an  active  community  interest  in  the  rural  and  urban 
centers  of  the  United  States.  The  application  of  this  study  to 
local  rural  and  urban  centers  with  a  view  toward  the  development 
of  the  student  as  a  potential  leader  in  his  own  particular  com- 
munity. Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Houggy. 

497,  498.  Practice  Teaching.  A  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  local 
Public  School  system,  whereby  students  are  given  practical  teach- 
ing experience  under  supervision  both  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools.  This  experience  is  supplemented  by  con- 
ferences both  general  and  specific.  Practice  Teaching  fee  $25.00. 
Prerequisites:  121,  122;  141,  142;  221,  222;  321,  322,  343,  344. 
Credit,  Six  hours.  Mrs.  Houggy. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

101,  102.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the 
university.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics,  excluding  episte- 
mology.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  The  College  Faculty. 

201,  202.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  second  year  students  throughout 
the  university.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right 
reason.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  The  College  Faculty. 

220.  General  Psychology.  The  essential  laws  and  principles  of 
human  behavior.  Methods  of  psychology;  fundamental  native 
reactions;  emotional  life;  mental  life,  including  imagination, 
thinking,  reasoning,  concepts  and  judgments;  sensations;  per- 
ceptions; adjustment;  and  personality.  This  course  is  the  founda- 
tion for  other  courses  in  psychology.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours. 
The  College  Faculty. 

310.  Educational  Psychology.  Psychology  of  learning,  instinctive 
behavior,  habit,  conditioning,  motivation,  types  of  learning,  and 
factors  affecting  the  learning  process.  Prerequisite:  Psych.  220. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.  Education  Faculty. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

GENERAL 

Duquesne  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, maintains  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
(ROTC).  The  courses  as  outlined  by  the  War  Department 
consist  of  a  Basic  Course,  which  is  covered  in  the  first  two  years, 
and  an  Advanced  Course,  which  is  covered  in  the  last  two  years. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  standing  army 
at  minimum  strength  and  rely  on  her  citizens  to  be  prepared 
to  expand  that  army  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  This  is  sound 
from  the  economical  view.  However,  such  a  policy,  if  disaster  is  to 
be  avoided,  requires  that  many  of  her  citizens  must  be  induced 
to  prepare  themselves  for  military  leadership  as  an  interesting 
and  patriotic  adjunct  to  their  civilian  careers. 

The  courses  in  military  training  stress  military  bearing, 
leadership,  the  ability  to  work  smoothly  with  others,  the  habit 
and  art  of  intelligent  obedience,  and  the  ability  to  exercise 
intelligent  control  over  subordinates. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  student  with  such  a  background 
is  prepared  to  adapt  himself  more  quickly  from  student  life  to 
his  chosen  career. 

ELIGIBILITY 

1.  Basic  Course'.  The  Basic  Course  is  required  of  all  freshmen 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-six  who  possess  the 
requisite  physical  qualifications  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Advanced  Course:  The  Advanced  Course  is  open  to  all  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  Basic  Course  and  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  (PMS&T).  Qualified  veterans  may  enter  the  advanced 
course  directly. 

UNIFORMS 

The  uniform  is  loaned  to  the  student  by  the  Government.  It 
consists  of  a  coat,  trousers,  cap,  shirt,  and  tie. 

ACADEMIC  CREDIT 

Academic  credits  toward  a  degree  are  granted  for  ROTC 
courses  as  follows:  Basic  Course,  2  units  per  semester;  Advanced 
Course,  3  units  per  semester. 
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CALENDAR 

1949-1950 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9-11,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M 

Registration,  Twelve  and  Eight  Weeks  Sessions 

June  13,  Monday Twelve  and  Eight  Weeks  Sessions  begin 

June  23-25,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M.,  Registration,  Six  Weeks  Session 

June  27,  Monday Six  Weeks  Session  begins 

June  27,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  August  candidates 

August  5,  Friday Eight  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Sessions  end 

September  2,  Friday Twelve  Weeks  Session  ends 

1949-1950 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12-17,  Monday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M. 


Registration,  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  1,  Saturday .  .  .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  February  candidates 

October  29,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

November  1,  Tuesday Holiday 

November  14,  Monday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday  {after  last  class) Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins 

November  28,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday Holiday 

December  17,  Saturday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

January  3,  Tuesday Classes  resumed 

January  23,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

January  30,  31,  February  1,  Monday  through  Wednesday .  .  .Mid-year  Holidays 

1949-1950 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  2-7,  Thursday  through  Tuesday Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  8,  Wednesday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday .  .Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 
February  22,  Wednesday. . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  June  candidates 

March  11,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

March  29,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday  (after  last  class) Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  10,  Monday Classes  resumed 

May  18,  Thursday Holiday 

May  30,  Tuesday Holiday 

May  31,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  begin 

June  3,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Duquesne  University  is  an  educational  institution  conducted 
and  controlled  by  members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Instituted  as  a  college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was 
incorporated  in  1881  under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College.  Upon  obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University  with  authority  to 
grant  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  pharmacy.  In  1930  the  charter  was  broadened  to  authorize 
degrees  in  education  and  music.  It  was  further  extended  in  1937 
to  include  nursing. 

The  University,  an  urban  institution  serving  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  city  and  the  surrounding  communities  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
Golden  Triangle  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  Both  the  campus  and 
a  downtown  school  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  are 
convenient  to  the  several  railway  stations  and  within  easy  access 
of  the  various  rapid  transit  lines. 

The  student  body,  comprising  men  and  women  since  1915, 
annually  averages  about  3,500  students.  Daily  classes  of  the 
regular  school  year  meet  for  the  most  part  upon  campus. 
Summer  sessions,  evening  and  Saturday  courses  are  held  both 
on  campus  and  downtown. 

The  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  following  educational 
associations:  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  American  Council  on 
Education,  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  Catholic 
Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association,  Eastern  States  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Schools  for  Teachers,  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy,  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars, 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

As  presently  constituted  the  University  consists  of  six 
undergraduate  and  two  graduate  units.  The  former  comprise  a 
college  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  schools  of  Business 
Administration,  Education,  Music,  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy. 
The  latter  include  a  School  of  Law  and  a  Graduate  School.  Each 
unit  is  under  the  administration  of  a  separate  dean  who  annually 
edits  the  bulletin  of  announcements  for  the  respective  schools. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

FACULTY 

1949-1950 

ADMINISTRATION 

Vert  Reverend  Francis  P.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A President  of  the  University 

Reverend  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  CS.Sp.,  M.A Vice  President 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  D.Sc Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

William  C.  O'Toole,  B.A Secretary  to  the  Dean 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  D.Sc Professor  of  Chemistry 

Alfred  Halpern,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of 

Pharmacology  and  Biochemistry 

Joseph  A.  Zapotocky,  B.S.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of 

Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 

Tage  U.  H.  Ellinger,  Ph.D Professor  of  Biology 

Tobias  H.  Dunkelberger,  B.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Chemistry 

Morris  Ostrofsky,  Ph.D Professor  of  Mathematics 

Kenneth  Wertman,  Ph.D Guest  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  B.S.,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Howard  Getz,  B.S.  (Phar.) Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

Patrick  F.  Belcastro,  B.S.  (Phar.) Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

John  G.  Adams,  B.S.  (Phar.) Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy 

Joan  V.  Atkinson,  B.S.  (Phar.) Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

W.  John  Davis,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  LL.B Instructor  in  Law  and  Business  Practice 

Sister  M.  Gonzales  Duffy,  B.A.,  B.S.(Phar.),  M.S Hospital 

Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

Bernard  L.  Schmitzer Instructor  in  Commercial  Display 

Iona  Berry,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Instructor  in  English 

Rev.  Vincent  N.  Deer,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A Instructor  in  Philosophy 

Additional  teachers  are  assigned  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Plans  for  establishing  a  School  of  Pharmacy  were  instituted 
in  1911  when  the  charter  of  the  University  was  amended  and 
authority  obtained  to  grant  degrees  in  Pharmacy.  On  April  20, 
1925,  the  final  work  of  organizing  the  school  was  begun.  The 
first  class  was  received  September  21,  1925. 


PURPOSE 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train 
pharmacists;  to  give  men  and  women  such  schooling  in  pharmacy 
and  its  allied  sciences  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  demands  of  their  chosen  profession  in  an  able  and 
intelligent  manner.  Both  the  professional  and  commercial  aspects 
of  pharmacy  are  given  consideration.  Students  are  taught  to  be 
good  business  men  as  well  as  good  pharmacists;  but  graduates  of 
the  course  in  pharmacy  are  not  restricted  to  retail  pharmacy 
alone.  They  may  become  hospital  pharmacists,  pharmacists  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Public  Health  Service,  analytical  chemists, 
pharmacognosists,  bacteriologists,  food  chemists,  food  and  drug 
experts  in  government  laboratories,  medical  technologists  or 
teachers  in  high  schools  or  colleges  of  pharmacy.  Additional 
study  is  required  for  some  of  these  positions.  Graduates  may 
find  employment  as  agents  for  the  enforcement  of  anti-narcotic 
acts.  They  may  become  manufacturers,  or  salesmen  and  detail 
men  for  medicinal  products.  They  may  enter  the  wholesale  drug 
business,  or  do  general  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turing and  control  work.  A  few  pharmacists  continue  their  study 
and  become  physicians.  In  the  Graduate  School  of  Duquesne 
University  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered 
in  the  fields  of  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  phar- 
macology-pharmacognosy. 


STANDARDS  AND  RECOGNITION 

The  standards  of  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
Education  and  the  requirements  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  are  maintained.  The  legal  requirements 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  of  all  other  states  are  met. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  was  registered 
as  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  March  10,  1926.  The  school  holds  member- 
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ship  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  This 
association  numbers  among  its  members  the  most  important  and 
progressive  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Several 
states  by  law  or  ruling  of  the  state  board  of  pharmacy  recognize 
only  those  schools  which  hold  membership  in  this  association. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  is  accredited 
by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education,  the 
highest  accrediting  agency  in  pharmaceutical  education. 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted  to  state  board  examin- 
ations in  those  states  requiring  graduation  from  a  college  of 
pharmacy  as  a  prerequisite  to  these  examinations. 

ADVANTAGES 

Because  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
University,  its  students  may  participate  in  all  University  activi- 
ties, social,  athletic,  literary,  fraternal  and  educational.  Students 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  for  positions  on  the  varsity 
athletic  teams.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  takes  an  active  part  in 
all  intramural  sports. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  aside  from 
those  of  strictly  pharmaceutical  character,  are  coordinated  with 
those  of  the  other  departments  of  the  University.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  valuable 
advantage  of  the  broadening  influence  resulting  from  close  con- 
tact with  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  several  schools. 

A  well-planned  curriculum,  including  business  as  well  as 
professional  training,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work,  careful  supervision  by  experienced  teachers,  and  the  pro- 
gressive policies  of  the  university  insure  to  the  student  more  than 
adequate  training  for  his  life-work.  The  affiliation  of  the  school 
with  Mercy  Hospital  is  of  great  benefit  in  prescription  practice. 

The  location  of  the  school  affords  all  the  many  advantages  to 
be  found  in  a  big  city.  There  are  opportunities  to  work  in  drug 
stores  or  in  other  establishments  for  those  who  find  it  necessary 
to  earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  Concerts,  lectures,  libraries, 
museums,  theatres,  and  the  other  educational  advantages  of  a 
great  commercial  and  educational  center  are  available  to  the 
student. 

STATE  LICENSING  OF  PHARMACISTS 

A  candidate  for  registration  as  pharmacist  must  meet  the 
following  requirements  before  he  (or  she)  may  be  admitted  to  the 
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licensing  examinations  which  are  conducted  in  Pittsburgh  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  twice  a  year  at  Duquesne 
University  and  twice  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Requirements  for  registration  as  Pharmacist 

1.  Age.  Character.  The  candidate  must  not  be  less  than  21  years  of 
age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Professional  Training.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  college  of  pharmacy.  Applicants  who  enter  college  sub- 
sequent to  1932  must  have  completed  a  four-year  course. 

3.  High  School  Preparation.  The  candidate  must  have  a  State  Pre- 
liminary Certificate  certifying  to  not  less  than  four  years  of  high  school 
work,  or  the  equivalent,  in  approved  subjects.  The  certificate  must 
bear  a  date  not  later  than  November  1st  of  the  year  of  matriculation. 

4.  Practical  Experience.  The  candidate  must  have  had  subsequent  to 
his  sixteenth  birthday  the  required  amount  of  practical  drug  store 
experience.  One  year  of  experience  is  required.  Credit  up  to  six  months 
of  the  total  twelve  months  specified  may  be  given  for  experience  gained 
in  the  drug  dispensary^  of  a  public  hospital  which  is  conducted  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist.  One  year  of 
practical  experience  shall  be  not  less  than  2400  hours,  which  may  be 
computed  as  follows:  8  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year, 
or  equivalent. 

Drug  store  experience  may  be  gained  before  the  college  work  is 
begun,  during  the  summer  vacations,  or  after  graduation.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  student  to  have  had  some  practical  experience  before 
beginning  college  work. 

5.  Apprenticeship.  The  candidate  must  have  a  Pennsylvania  Appren- 
tice Certificate.  Experience  is  computed  from  the  date  of  the  Apprentice 
Certificate.  All  persons  who  expect  to  practice  pharmacy  should  apply 
for  an  apprentice  certificate  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  at  Harrisburg,  immediately  on  beginning  work  in  a  drug 
store  or  hospital  dispensary. 

6.  Assistant  Pharmacists.  Under  certain  conditions,  licensed  assistant 
pharmacists  of  long  experience  may  become  candidates  for  registration 
as  pharmacists.   Consult  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  at  Duquesne  University  are  classified  as  matricu- 
lated and  non-matriculated.  A  matriculated  student  is  one  who 
has  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program  of  his  choice  and  is  pursuing  courses  in  which  he  is 
qualified  to  earn  credit  for  the  degree.  Registrants  who  are  so 
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classified  may  be  full-time  or  part-time  students  in  either  the 
day  or  evening  division  of  the  university.  Non-matriculated 
students  are  mature  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  pursuing 
courses  for  a  degree  and  who  have  not  met  the  requirements 
for  matriculation. 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  non-matriculated,  or  special 
student,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  who  is  responsible 
for  the  courses  to  be  pursued.  In  such  case  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  will  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  degree  at  Duquesne  until  such  time  as  the  student  has 
met  fully  the  requirements  of  matriculation.  Only  in  an  excep- 
tional case  is  a  non-matriculated  student  permitted  to  attend 
regular  day-school  classes. 

Students  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  credit  per  semester 
are  part-time  students. 

Students  carrying  a  schedule  of  courses  each  semester  which 
will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  a  degree  in  the  regular  time  are 
full-time  students. 

ENTRANCE  CREDITS 

Entrance  credits  are  stated  in  high  school  units.  A  high 
school  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  an  approved  standard 
secondary  school,  so  planned  as  to  constitute  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  a  full  year  of  work  for  a  pupil  of  normal  ability.  To 
count  as  a  unit,  the  recitation  period  shall  aggregate  approxi- 
mately not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  of  Regular  students:  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high 
school,  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  class.  Those  who  place  in 
the  lower  two-fifths  are  automatically  subject  to  an  entrance 
examination. 

The  candidate  should  present  twelve  units  from  the  following 
fields:  English,  Social  Studies,  Language,  Mathematics,  and 
Science,  and  four  units  in  electives  for  which  the  high  school  offers 
credit  toward  graduation,  or  the  genuine  equivalent. 

The  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the 
University  Committee  on  Admissions. 
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The  committee  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is 
equipped  to  pursue  his  college  studies  with  profit.  In  arriving  at 
a  decision  the  committee  considers  the  applicant's  character  and 
general  ability  and  examines  the  quality  of  previous  achievement 
shown  by  the  high  school  record.  A  personal  interview  may  be 
requested. 

Should  the  committee  decide  that  the  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant's high  school  work  makes  success  in  college  doubtful,  a 
special  entrance  examination  may  be  given  by  the  University 
Faculties.  This  examination  will  include  the  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students :  Students  of  approved  colleges 
and  universities  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal. 
A  general  average  equivalent  to  the  grade  C  at  Duquesne  is 
required  of  transfer  students.  Advance  credit  may  be  allowed  for 
those  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the 
chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  any 
subject  in  which  a  grade  lower  than  C  was  obtained. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
are  the  same  as  for  the  other  undergraduate  schools  of  the 
university,  except  for  the  following: 

The  candidate's  high  school  record  must  be  approved  by  the 
State. 

As  evidence  of  State  approval  the  candidate  must  present 
before  November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  college  work  in  Phar- 
macy is  begun,  a  Pennsylvania  State  Preliminary  Certificate 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
at  Harrisburg.  Such  Certificates  are  granted,  upon  payment  to 
the  State  of  a  $2.00  fee,  to  candidates  who  have  completed  an 
approved  four-year  high  school  course. 

An  approved  four-year  high  school  course  must  comprise  two  years 
of  social  science  including  American  history  or  problems  of  democracy,  one 
year  of  mathematics  (algebra  or  geometry),  one  year  of  science  (chemistry, 
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physics,  or  biology),  four  years  of  English,  and  additional  work  to  make  a 
total  of  at  least  72  counts  or  16  units.  Not  more  than  2  units  may  be  allowed 
in  commercial  subjects.  Additional  preparation  in  mathematics  and  science 
and  practical  experience  in  a  retail  or  hospital  pharmacy  are  desirable.  Appli- 
cants who  cannot  satisfy  the  requirements  by  furnishing  certified  records  from 
accredited  schools  may  make  up  the  deficiency  by  passing  the  examinations 
given  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pre- Professional  Credentials  Bureau  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  examinations  are  held  during  January,  May  and  August  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Scranton,  Hollidaysburg  and 
Erie.  Eighteen  counts  earned  by  examination  are  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
one  year's  high  school  work. 

Further  information  regarding  these  examinations,  the 
method  of  securing  admission,  fees,  dates,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Pre- Professional  Credentials  Bureau  at  Harris- 
burg. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  accepts  both  men  and  women 

students. 

New  students  are  admitted  to  the  regular  pharmaceutical 
courses  only  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Semester.  Except  in 
unusual  cases  students  will  not  be  registered  after  instruction 
has  begun.  In  no  case  are  new  students  permitted  to  register 
later  than  October  10th. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  and  those 
admitted  with  advanced  standing  may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  any  semester. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  regular  courses  subject  to 
the  removal  of  entrance  conditions. 


FRESHMEN  DAYS  AND  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

All  entering  freshmen  are  required  to  take  a  group  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  tests  in  English  usage,  schol- 
astic aptitude,  modern  language,  reading  skill,  and  oral  express- 
ion. No  special  preparation  is  necessary  for  these  tests,  and  due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  administration  will  be  given  each 
prospective  student.  Failure  to  take  the  placement  tests  at  the 
regular  time  will  incur  a  penalty  of  $5.00  for  individual  tests. 
Freshmen  are  also  required  to  attend  all  the  activities  prescribed 
for  them  during  the  registration  period,  in  addition  to  the  place- 
ment tests. 

ROUTINE  OF  MATRICULATION 

Regular  Students 

1.  Applicants  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  application  blanks. 
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2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  personal  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  will  have  his  high  school  complete  the  creden- 
tials form  which  must  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  these  application  papers  an  evaluation 
will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions;  the  applicant 
will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  and  provided  with 
information  on  registration.  A  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is 
required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of  acceptance,  in  order 
to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation  of  a  place  in  class. 
For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 

Transfer  Students 

1.  Applicant  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  form. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  applicant  must  notify  all  colleges  or  universities  pre- 
viously attended  to  mail  directly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Duquesne  University,  official  transcripts  of  record. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made; 
the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  and 
provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  deposit  of 
twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of 
acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 


REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar.)  All  schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  permitted  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester  carries  a  penalty  of  35.00.  General  regulations 
concerning  registration  are: 

1.  Registration  for  all  day  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with  his 
dean  or  adviser. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  regis- 
tration time. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class. 
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Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives  a 
grade  of  ¥  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted,  without 
fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious  reason, 
change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same  period 
that  late  registrations  are  accepted. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  university: 

1.  Class  Attendance:  Students  are  not  permitted  to  absent  them- 
selves without  good  reason. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  for  those  applicants  for  admission  who  were  not 
graduated  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  their  high  school  class. 

b.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  given  or  omitted  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  individual  schools  of  the  university. 

c.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

d.  Condition  examinations^  the  date  for  which  is  announced 
in  the  university  calendar,  are  given  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  each  semester,  in  order  to  give  students 
who  have  received  the  marks  of  E  or  X  for  courses  taken 
during  the  preceding  semester  the  opportunity  to  remove 
these  deficiencies.  For  information  on  the  fee  for  this  exam- 
ination, see  the  section  of  this  bulletin  headed  "Tuition 
and  Fees." 

e.  Qualifying  examinations  in  English:  All  degree  candidates 
in  every  department  of  the  university  are  required  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination  in  English  at  the  end  of.  their 
sophomore  year.  In  this  examination  the  student  is  expected 
to  demonstrate  a  facility  in  clear  expression  and  accurate 
reading.  If  a  student  should  fail  to  pass  the  examination 
at  his  first  attempt,  he  will  be  eligible  to  retake  the  exam- 
ination the  following  year  only  if  he  can  give  evidence 
that  he  has  been  doing  meanwhile  additional  work  in 
English  composition.  The  date  and  place  of  the  examina- 
tion will  be  posted. 
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f.  Comprehensive  examinations,  covering  the  entire  field  of 
major  study,  must  be  passed  successfully  by  every  can- 
didate before  he  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree. 

3.  Grading:  The  university  grading  system  adopted  February  21, 
1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only  method  of 
rating  recognized  by  the  university.  The  system  is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average — lowest  passing  grade 

E — -Conditioned:  eligible  for  re-examination 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I — Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete 

work 
X — Absent  from  final  examination 
W—Ofiicial  Withdrawal 
P — Pass — used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

The  temporary  marks,  I,  X,  and  E,  if  not  removed  within 
the  first  thirty  school  days  of  the  next  succeeding  semester, 
become  permanent  marks,  and  the  courses  must  be  repeated 
for  credit.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  his  dean  for  the  removal  of  these  temporary  marks. 
An  E  grade  can  be  changed  by  re-examination  to  only  D  or  F. 

4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion 
of  one  hour  weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for  two  hours 
weekly  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  In  those  labora- 
tory courses  in  which  but  little  outside  preparation  or  report 
work  is  required,  one  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  three  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of 
weeks  in  a  semester  is  fifteen,  an  equivalent  definition  of  the 
semester  hour  is  fifteen  hours  of  class,  or  thirty,  or  forty-five 
hours  of  laboratory. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0.  The  quality  point  system 
operates  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  are  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B, 
by  2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and 
for  a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed 
by  repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  E,  I,  and 
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X,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  P  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

(b)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at 
the  end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total 
number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  he  has  obtained. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  for  credits  earned  in  the 
course  in  Physical  Education. 

6.  Scholastic  Standing: 

(a)  Dismissal:  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  a 
course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours  of 
credit  carried  in  each  semester,  and  must  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy 
this  minimum  scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  for  low  scholarship. 

(b)  Probation:  A  student  who  fails  in  one  third  or  less  of  the 
hours  of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  whose  quality 
point  average  falls  below  1.0,  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  next  semester.  Students  on  probation  may  be  required 
to  carry  a  reduced  schedule. 

7.  Classifications  of  Students:  Students  will  be  ranked  in  the 
several  classes  as  follows: 

Freshmen:       Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 
hours. 

Sophomores:    Those    having    completed    31    to    60    semester 
hours. 

Juniors:  Those    having    completed    61    to    90    semester 

hours. 

Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 

GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to  the 
university;  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program;  must 
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have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the  last 
year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit) 
in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination 
in  English;  must  have  passed  the  comprehensive  examination 
in  his  major  field  or  have  fulfilled  the  thesis  requirement. 

3.  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  a  minimum  total  number  of  quality  points  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree;  or  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

4.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor:  Degrees  are  awarded  with  special 
mention  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual  distinction.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  this  mention  may  be  raised 
to  summa  cum  laude, 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of 
vacations,  is  divided  into  a  First  Semester  and  a  Second  Semester 
of  16  weeks  each. 

CLASSES  AND  SESSIONS 

Regular  Classes:  Classes  are  in  session  five  days  a  week  during 
the  school  year. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Comprehensive  examinations,  covering  the  work  of  four 
years  in  the  departments  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  pharma- 
cology-pharmacognosy  must  be  passed  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  senior  year  by  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  in  a 
number  of  sessions  totaling  in  all  twelve  hours.  The  number  of 
sessions,  and  the  time  of  each  session  will  be  announced. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  PHARMACIES 

Some  students  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  work  in 
pharmacies  during  the  school  year.  Such  employment  is  approved 
when  the  college  work  does  not  suffer  thereby.  The  university  is 
sometimes  able  to  aid  students  in  securing  positions.  When 
employers  request  aid  in  obtaining  assistants,  students  are  noti- 
fied so  that  they  may  make  personal  application. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, whose  membership  includes  all  students  registered  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  aims  to  promote  their  interests,  scholastic, 
social  and  professional.  Under  its  auspices  many  worthwhile 
events  are  arranged  during  the  school  year.  Its  annual  member- 
ship fee  of  three  dollars  includes  one  year's  student  membership 
in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  its  Journal  (Practical  Edition). 

The  Alpha  Beta  Chapter  of  Rho  Chi,  national  honorary 
pharmaceutical  society,  organized  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  the  pharmaceutical  sciences,  is  located  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity. Elections  to  the  society  are  held  annually.  Students  who 
have  completed  two  and  one-half  years  of  work  with  high  schol- 
astic standing  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Tau  Chapter  of  Lambda  Kappa  Sigma  was  established  at 
Duquesne  University  in  1932.  This  important  national  phar- 
maceutical sorority  maintains  chapters  at  eighteen  colleges  of 
pharmacy  throughout  the  country. 

The  Pharmacy  Research  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  of 
juniors  and  seniors  of  high  academic  standing  who  are  interested 
in  research.  Biweekly  meetings  help  to  establish  a  research 
attitude.  Simple  problems  are  undertaken  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  research  techniques. 

PRIZES 

The  following  prizes  are  offered: 

Lehn  and  Fink  Prize.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  re- 
search in  pharmacy,  Lehn  and  Fink  Products  Co.,  New  York 
City,  furnishes  annually  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty 
has  attained  the  highest  general  average  or  who  has  accomplished 
some  special  work  in  pharmacy  that  is  worthy  of  such  recognition. 

Pharmaceutical  Association  Prize.  A  prize  of  five  dollars  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  presents  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Association  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
original  paper  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  pharmacists. 

Merck  Awards.  Each  year  Merck  &  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J., 
offers  a  set  of  valuable  reference  books  to  the  senior  student  who 
attains  the  highest  standing  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  A 
second  set  of  books  is  given  to  the  senior  student  who  has  the 
highest  standing  in  dispensing  pharmacy. 
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Canter  Prize.  Each  year  Mr.  A.  R.  Canter  of  the  Canter 
Pharmacy,  Pittsburgh,  offers  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  achieved  the  highest 
standing  in  the  department  of  pharmacy  during  the  four-year 
course. 

Galen  Society  Prizes.  The  Galen  Society  of  Pittsburgh  offers 
annually  two  prizes  of  twenty-five  dollars  each  to  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  who  have  achieved  the  highest  standings  in 
the  departments  of  chemistry  and  pharmacology-pharmocognosy 
during  the  four-year  course. 

Rho  Chi  Prize.  Alpha  Beta  Chapter  of  Rho  Chi  offers  annually 
a  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the  freshman  student  earning  the  highest 
general  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  freshman  year.  A  full 
program  must  be  carried.  The  recipient  is  chosen  by  the  faculty, 
and  the  prize  is  awarded  at  the  first  Fall  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  university  offers  a  definite  number  of  competitive  exam- 
ination scholarships.  Eligible  for  the  examinations,  which  are 
held  annually  in  April,  are  students  who  will  be,  according  to 
certification  by  their  principal,  graduated  in  the  upper  third  of 
their  high  school  class.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  two 
years,  but  are  potentially  four-year  awards,  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  continuance  of  the  award  are  fulfilled.  Informa- 
tion concerning  them  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education 
has  established  a  number  of  fellowships  for  well  qualified  students 
seeking  graduate  degrees.  Each  fellow  receives  a  stipend  to 
cover  the  year  of  his  appointment,  with  an  additional  allowance 
for  tuition  and  other  expenses.  At  Duquesne  work  may  be  done 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  departments  of 
pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  pharmacology-pharma- 
cognosy.  The  Dean  will  inform  interested  candidates  of  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  a  fellowship. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  university  provides  student  aid  for  students  who  are 
in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  and  give  evidence  of 
good  character.  Opportunities  for  employment  exist  on  and 
about  the  campus. 
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STUDENT  LOAN 

The  university  has  available  a  limited  sum  of  money  in 
various  student  loan  funds,  which  each  year  is  loaned  to  under- 
graduate students  who  have  completed  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  scholarship,  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  good 
character.  These  loans,  granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
payment  of  tuition,  are  made  available  through  the  generosity 
of  the  following  funds: 

University  Student  Loan  Fund  general) 
Kellogg  Loan  Fund  ( Nursing) 
Polish  Loan  Fund  {Polish  Students) 
Isabelle  Hutchinson  Loan  Fund  {Nursing) 
E.  E.  Norman  Loan  Fund  {General) 

Requests  for  detailed  information  about  scholarships, 
student  aid,  and  student  loans  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Student  Loan. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATION 

The  Duquesne  Pharmacist  is  a  quarterly  journal  published 
by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  interests  of  the 
School  and  its  Alumni.  It  is  financed  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  Subscription,  31.00  per  year. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

No  pharmaceutical  courses  for  which  credit  is  given  are 
offered  normally  during  the  summer  or  in  the  evening.  Summer 
courses  in  the  basic  and  cultural  subjects  are  accepted  for  credit 
if  the  courses  are  approved  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Deposit $20.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is  pay-  * 
able  by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the 
student  of  a  reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This 
deposit  will  be  credited  against  the  student's  tuition 
and  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester 
in  which  the  student's  application  has  been  ap- 
proved. This  deposit  is  not  refundable. 
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Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit $12.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements 
are  made  through   the   Deferred   Tuition   Office. 

Activities  Fee  per  Semester $10.00 

This  fee  gives  access  to  intercollegiate  and  intra- 
mural sports  activities,  concerts,  dramatic  presen- 
tations and  other  events  through  the  scholastic 
year.  It  entitles  the  student  to  copies  of  the  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  monthly  magazine.  This  fee  is 
payable  by  all  students  carrying  twelve  or  more 
credits  in  the  regular  semesters. 

Library  Fee  per  Semester $5.00 

This  fee  gives  library  privileges,  and  is  payable 
each  semester  by  all  fulltime  students  of  the 
university,  and  by  those  taking  12  or  more  credits 
in  the  summer  sessions. 

Registration  Fee $  1.00 

A  registration  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  every 
student  at  each  registration  period. 

Student  Health  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.00 

This  fee  includes  physical  examination  at  entrance, 
and  advice  and  emergency  treatment  at  the 
university  dispensary. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  E  and  X  grades.  It  is 
payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Graduation  Fees — Bachelor's  Degree $15.00 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit  (each  laboratory  course) $  5.00 

This  fee,  less  charges  for  missing  and  broken 
apparatus  for  which  the  student  is  individually 
responsible,  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester.  Any  charge  in  excess  of  this  fee  will  be 
paid  by  the  student. 
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Laboratory  Fees:  Students  enrolled  in  the  following  courses 
will  pay  laboratory  fees,  not  subject  to  refund,  as  indicated: 

Laboratory  Fees $  5.00 

Physics  201,  202. 
Chemistry  306,  431,  432. 
Materia  Medica  302,  405. 
Pharmacy  201,  202,  305. 

Laboratory  Fees $  7.50 

Chemistry  201,  202,  305. 
Biology  101, 
Pharmacy  322. 

Laboratory  Fees $10.00 

Chemistry  101,  102. 

Biology  304,  311. 

Pharmacy  427,  428. 

All  Graduate  Laboratory  Courses. 

Key  Deposit $    .50 

This  fee  is  collected  for  each  locker  key  furnished  to 
the  student.  The  deposit  is  refunded  when  the  key 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Pharmaceutical  Association  Membership  Fee $  3.00 

This  annual  fee  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  It  includes  one  year's  student 
membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Prac- 
tical Edition.  This  fee  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  provided  that  they  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week 5% 
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No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COST 

The  total  annual  cost  to  the  students  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  ranges  between  $460  and  $470.  This  includes  tuition 
and  all  laboratory  and  other  fees  and  deposits,  but  not  books  or 
living  expenses. 

HOW  EXPENSES  MAY  BE  PAID 

All  expenses  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Upon  application,  however,  at  the  Office  of  Deferred  Tuition, 
a  student  may  arrange  to  pay  part  of  his  expenses  down  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  subject  to  a  service  charge,  in  regular 
monthly  instalments  during  the  semester. 
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Ch. 

101 

Math. 

101 

Eng. 

101 

Phil. 

101 

Bio. 

101 

Ch. 

102 

Math. 

102 

Eng. 

102 

Phil. 

102 

Pha. 

116 

B.S.  (Phar.)  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

Courses  Class        Lab. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 4              3 

Advanced  Algebra 3 

English  Composition 3 

Logic 2 

Botany 3              3 

Second  Semester 

Inorganic  Chemistry 4-6  3-6 

Trigonometry 3 

English  Composition 3 

Logic 2 

Pharmaceutical  Latin 2 

29-31         9-13 


Sem. 
Hours 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 


32 


Phy. 

201 

Ch. 

201 

Pha. 

201 

Eng. 

201 

Phil. 

201 

Pha. 

203 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

Courses  Class        Lab. 

Physics 4              3 

Organic  Chemistry 4              3 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 1               3 

English  Literature 3 

Ethics 2 

Pharmaceutical  Mathematics ....  2 


Sem. 
Hours 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 


Phy. 

202 

Ch. 

202 

Pha. 

202 

Eng. 

202 

Phil. 

202 

Second  Semester 

Physics 4 

Organic  Chemistry 4 

Galenical  Pharmacy 2 

English  Literature 3 

Ethics 2 

31 


21 


4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

33 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Courses 

Ch.  305  Quantitative  Analysis 

Bio.  311  Physiology 

C.Pha.  301  Law 

Pha.  305  Operative  Pharmacy 

Pha.  321  Pharmaceutical  Ethics  and  History 

Bio.  325  First  Aid 


Hours 

pei 

-  Week 

Sem. 

Class 

Lab. 

Hours 

2 

8 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

Second  Semester 

Ch.  306  Drug  Assay 

M.Med.  302  Pharmacology 

C.Pha.  304  Business  Practice 

Bio.  301  Bacteriology 

Pha.  322  Prescription  Practice 


2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

25 


4 
3 

3 
6 

31 


3 
4 
3 
4 
3 

33 


Ch. 

431 

M.Med. 

405 

C.Pha. 

407 

Pha. 

427 

Pha. 

431 

Pha. 

435 

Ch. 

432 

M.Med. 

406 

C.Pha. 

408 

Pha. 

428 

Pha. 

432 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Courses  Class 

Biochemistry 3 

Pharmacognosy 3 

Pharmaceutical  Economics 2 

Dispensing 2 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  ...  3 

Pharmaceutical  Production 2 

Second  Semester 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 3 

Pharmacognosy 4 

Pharmaceutical  Economics 2 

Dispensing 2 

National  Formulary  and  N.N.R..  3 

29 


Hours  per  Week 


Lab. 
4 
2 
1 
6 


24 


Sem. 
Hours 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 


34 


(Students  who  are  not  preparing  for  retail  pharmacy  may,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Dean,  substitute  approved  elective  subjects  for  the  following 
courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years:  C.Pha.  304,  407,  408.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  uniform  throughout  the  university.  Odd  numbers  indicate 
courses  given  in  the  first  semester,  from  September  to  February; 
even  numbers  indicate  those  given  in  the  second  semester  from 
February  to  June.  Courses  designated  in  pairs,  viz.  "101,  102," 
"307,  308,"  run  through  the  school  year. 

Courses  numbered  100  are  Freshman  courses;  200,  Sopho- 
more courses;  300,  Junior  courses;  400,  Senior  courses.  Courses 
numbered  500  are  primarily  graduate  courses,  but  Seniors  may, 
with  permission  of  the  Dean,  be  admitted.  Courses  numbered 
600  and  above  are  strictly  graduate  courses  and  only  qualified 
students  may  take  them  for  credit. 


CHEMISTRY 

101, 102.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  general  college  course  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds;  metals  and  their  com- 
pounds; industrial  processes;  modern  chemical  theories.  The 
laboratory  work  of  the  second  semester  is  concerned  with  the 
reactions  of  the  common  anions  and  cations.  Additional  lectures 
are  given  on  the  theory  of  qualitative  analysis.  Class,  4  hours; 
Laboratory,  3-6  hours.  Credit, Five  hours  each  semester.  Muldoon, 
Staff. 

201,  202.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  in  general  organic  chemis- 
try dealing  with  fundamental  theories  and  with  the  aliphatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Compounds  representing  the 
important  types  are  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  The  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  terpenes,  alkaloids,  proteins, 
and  many  compounds  of  medical  importance  are  studied.  Pre- 
requisite: Ch.  102.  Class,  4  hours;  Laboratory,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester.  Muldoon,  Belcastro,  Staff. 

305.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  in  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric processes.  The  use  of  the  analytic  balance;  stoichiometry; 
common  gravimetric  determinations;  the  preparation  and  stand- 
ardization of  volumetric  solutions;  assays  involving  neutraliza- 
tion, precipitation,  oxidation  and  reduction.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  102.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Zapotocky,  Staff. 
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306.  Drug  Assay.  A  course  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the 
relative  amounts  in  which  the  active  or  valuable  constituents  of 
medicinal  substances  are  present.  Volumetric,  gravimetric,  and 
gasometric  assays  of  official  substances  are  made.  Work  is  done 
in  the  detection,  identification,  and  determination  of  alkaloids. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  Zapotocky,  Staff. 

431.  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  and 
excretion.  Theory  and  practice  in  those  studies  which  aid  the 
physician  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  Urine  analysis,  blood 
counts,  gastric  analysis,  etc.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pharmacists.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202,  306.  Class, 
3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Halpern,  Staff. 

432.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  A  course  devoted  to  the  occur- 
rence, preparation,  purification,  properties,  and  identification  of 
official  inorganic  and  organic  chemicals.  Practice  is  given  in  the 
use  of  the  polarimeter  and  refractometer.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
104,  202,  306.  Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  Halpern,  Staff. 

605-606.  Special  Projects.  Open  to  graduate  students  majoring  in 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  or  pharmacy,  on  consultation.  Credit, 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

608.  Methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Control.  Techniques  involved  in 
the  analysis  of  pharmaceuticals.  The  application  of  statistical 
methods  to  analysis.  Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Halpern,  Zapotocky. 

610-611.  Pharmaceutical  Synthetics.  A  study  of  the  newer  synthetic 
pharmaceuticals  and  methods  for  their  preparation.  Class,  Two 
hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
Halpern. 

616.  Chemistry  of  Galenical  Preparations.  A  consideration  of  the 
chemistry  of  galenicals  with  emphasis  on  formulation  and  sta- 
bility. Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Zapotocky, 
Halpern. 

633-634.  Advanced  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  Includes  a  study  of 
the  relationship  between  chemical  structure  and  biological 
activity.  Class,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester.  Halpern,  Zapotocky. 

700.  Research  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  Credit,  Six  hours.Stzfi. 

000.  Additional  courses  from  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
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PHARMACY 

116.  Pharmaceutical  Latin.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the 
morphology  and  syntax  of  the  Latin  used  in  prescriptions  and 
in  chemical,  botanical,  and  pharmaceutical  nomenclature.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  Latin  is  assumed.  Class,  2  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Muldoon. 

201.  Theory  of  Pharmacy.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  phar- 
macy. Legal  standards,  metrology,  specific  gravity,  heat  and  its 
applications,  pharmaceutical  apparatus  and  general  processes, 
such  as  comminution,  solution,  extraction,  and  distillation,  are 
studied.  Class,  One  hour.  Laboratory,  Three  hours,  Credit,  Two 
hours.  Belcastro. 

203.  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics.  The  mathematical  problems 
and  calculations  encountered  in  pharmaceutical  practice  are 
considered.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Belcastro. 

202.  Galenical  Pharmacy.  A  course  dealing  with  the  galenical  pre- 
parations of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National 
Formulary.  Preparations  of  each  of  the  various  types,  such  as 
medicated  waters,  syrups,  emulsions,  powders,  etc.,  are  consid- 
ered individually.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  201.  Class,  Two  hours. 
Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Belcastro,  Adams. 

305.  Operative  Pharmacy.  The  study  and  manufacture  of  official 
preparations.  Representatives  of  each  of  the  general  types,  pills, 
troches,  cachets,  extracts,  etc.,  are  made.  Technique  is  em- 
phasized. Prerequisite:  Pha.  202.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory, 
Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Zapotocky,  Atkinson. 

319.  Pharmaceutical  Ethics  and  History.  A  lecture  course  devoted 
to  the  study  of  general  moral  principles  as  they  affect  pharma- 
ceutical and  medical  practice.  The  course  emphasizes  the  special 
responsibilities  of  the  pharmacist.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
pharmacy  is  included.  Class,  One  hour.  Credit,  One  hour.  Adams. 

322.  Prescription  Practice.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions;  reading  and 
interpreting  the  prescription;  checking  dosages  and  quantities  of 
ingredients;  prescription  filing  and  pricing.  Preparations  are 
packaged,  labeled  and  wrapped  as  in  actual  dispensing.  Pre- 
requisite: Pha.  305.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  Zapotocky,  Atkinson. 

427-428.  Dispensing.  Practical  work  in  compounding  prescrip- 
tions, including  unusual  and  difficult  ones  selected  from  actual 
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medical  practice.  Methods  of  overcoming  incompatibilities  and 
dispensing  difficulties  are  studied.  Homeopathic  pharmacy  is 
considered.  Dispensing  practice  is  given  in  the  pharmacy  and 
dispensary  of  a  hospital  which  treats  30,000  patients  a  year. 
Prerequisite:  Pha.  322.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.  Getz,  Atkinson,  Halpern,  Adams, 
Sister  Gonzales. 

431.  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  A  systematic  and  critical  study 
of  the  inorganic  and  organic  chemicals  and  the  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. A  general  review  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  is  given. 
Prerequisite:  Pha.  322.  Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  Zapotocky. 

432.  National  Formulary  and  New  and  Non- Official  Remedies.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  official  substances  and  preparations 
of  the  latest  editions  of  the  National  Formulary.  New  and  Non- 
Official  Remedies  are  studied.  A  general  review  of  pharmacy  and 
chemistry  is  given.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  431.  Class,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  Zapotocky. 

601-602.  Research  in  Pharmacy.  Experimental  work  on  a  special 
problem  selected  in  conference  with  the  major  adviser  and  con- 
ducted under  his  direction.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
Staff. 

605-606.  Special  Projects.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  pharmacy, 
on  consultation.    Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Staff, 

608.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  pharmacy,  on  con- 
sultation. Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

610-611.  Pharmaceutical  Synthetics.  A  study  of  the  newer  synthetic 
pharmaceuticals  and  methods  for  their  preparation.  Class,  Two 
hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
Halpern. 

613-614.  Principles  of  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  A  study  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals.  Labora- 
tory preparation  on  a  pilot  plant  scale.  Class,  Two  hours; 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
Halpern,  Zapotocky. 

615.  Advanced  Theoretical  Pharmacy.  A  consideration  of  theoreti- 
cal principles  involved  in  pharmacy.  Class,  Two  hours;  Labora- 
tory, Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Zapotocky. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
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COMMERCIAL  PHARMACY 

301.  Law.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law 
governing  business  transactions.  Attention  is  given  to  sales  of 
personal  property,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, real  property,  insurance,  banking  and  bankruptcy. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  laws  directly  affecting  the  phar- 
macist in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Class,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  Davis. 

304.  Business  Practice.  An  elementary  course  in  the  fundamentals 
of  accounting,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmacist. 
The  student  is  taught  to  open  a  set  of  books,  to  journalize  and 
post  business  transactions,  to  close  the  ledger,  to  keep  a  cash 
book,  to  draw  a  trial  balance,  and  to  prepare  an  income  tax 
report.  Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Davis. 

407.  Pharmaceutical  Economics.  A  practical  course  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  business  side  of  drug-store  operation.  Lectures  and 
discussions  on  the  subjects  of  establishing  and  financing  a 
business;  buying,  selling,  and  advertising  methods;  store  man- 
agement. A  study  is  made  of  the  manufacture,  uses  and  sale  of 
important  drug-store  merchandise.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
fundamentals  of  window  decoration  and  merchandise  display. 
Class,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  One  hour.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Muldoon,  Getz,  Schmitzer. 

408.  Pharmaceutical  Economics.  A  continuation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Economics  407.  Class,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  One  hour.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Muldoon,  Getz. 

435.  Pharmaceutical  Production.  A  study  of  the  quantity  produc- 
tion of  pharmaceuticals.  Equipment,  control  and  packaging  are 
stressed.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Halpern. 


BIOLOGY 

101.  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  general 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  higher  plants  are  taken  up, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  life  cycles  and  evolution  of  represen- 
tative plants  from  the  various  groups.  Class,  Three  hours; 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Department. 

304.  Bacteriology.  This  course  presents  the  fundamentals  of 
general  bacteriology.  Training  is  given  in  the  preparation  of 
culture  media,  and  in  the  isolation,  staining  and  characteristics 
of  representative  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  micro-organ- 
isms. Principles  of  sterilization,  disinfection  and  aseptic  technique 
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are  emphasized.  Immunology  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
serology  receive  attention.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102;  Biology 
101.  Class,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Wertman. 

311.  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  in  physiology.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  102  and  202.  Class,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Halpern. 

325.  First  Aid.  A  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  teaching 
methods  of  bandaging;  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  collapse,  and 
fractures;  and  the  general  care  of  wounds.  This  course  teaches 
how  to  render  intelligent  aid  in  cases  of  accident,  while  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  physician.  Class,  One  hour.  Credit,  One  hour. 
Davis. 

PHARMACOLOGY— PHARMACOGNOSY 

302.  Pharmacology.  The  pharmacology,  use,  posology,  and  tox- 
icology of  medicinal  substances.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  inorganic 
and  synthetic  drugs.  The  action  of  drugs  on  animal  tissues.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  102  and  202,  Bio.  311.  Class,  Three  hours; 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Halpern. 

405-406.  Pharmacognosy.  The  following  factors  are  considered  for 
important  drugs  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin:  official  titles, 
synonyms,  sources,  habitat,  part  or  product  used,  assay,  con- 
stituents, action,  dose  and  identification.  Class,  Three  hours; 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.  Adams. 

600-601.  Research  in  Pharmacognosy.  Experimental  work  on  a  spe- 
cial problem  selected  in  conference  with  the  major  adviser  and 
conducted  under  his  supervision.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  sem- 
ester. Staff. 

602-603.  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy.  The  structure  and  micro- 
chemical  reactions  of  plant  drugs  and  certain  foods.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry,  202,  306;  Materia  Medica,  406.  Class,  1  hour; 
Laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  Zapotocky. 

606.  Immunology.  A  study  of  antigen  body  reactions.  Vaccines 
and  serums  are  studied  in  connection  with  diagnosis  and  im- 
munity. Prerequisite,  Biology  304.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Staff. 

608.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  pharmacy  on  con- 
sultation. Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

609.  Experimental  Pharmacology.  The  biological  behavior  of  new 
chemical  compounds  is  determined  by  the  application  of  experi- 
mental techniques.  The  development  of  new  pharmacological 
methods.  Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Halpern. 
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607.  Bio-Assay.  A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  the  bio- 
logical evaluation  of  drugs  with  special  emphasis  on  U.S. P., 
N.F.,  and  N.N.R.  methods.  Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Halpern. 

610-611.  Research  in  Pharmacology.  Experimental  work  on  a  spe- 
cial problem  selected  in  conference  with  the  major  adviser  and 
conducted  under  his  supervision.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  sem~ 
ester.  Staff. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

000.  Additional  courses  from  the  Department  of  Biology. 

MATHEMATICS 

101.  Advanced  Algebra.  Quadratics,  progressions,  inequalities,  log- 
arithms, binomial  theorem,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  con- 
vergence of  series.  Partial  fractions,  determinants.  Permutations 
and  combinations.  Theory  of  equations.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
The  Department. 

102.  Trigonometry.  Definitions  of  trigonometric  functions;  their 
geometric  basis;  their  relations.  Solution  of  right  triangles. 
Fundamental  identities.  Radian  measure;  inverse  functions; 
trigonometric  equations.  Solution  of  oblique  triangles.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  The  Department. 

PHYSICS 

201-202.  General  Physics.  A  general  course  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of 
matter,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound,  magnetism,  electricity  and 
light.  Class,  Four  hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours  each  semester.  Kozora. 

ENGLISH 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  actual 
practice  in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  The 
Department. 

201-202.  English  Literature.  A  course  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  general  knowledge  of  English  literature,  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  place 
their  works  against  the  historical,  social,  and  philosophical  back- 
ground of  their  times.  The  continuity  of  the  periods  is  established 
by  a  study  of  Romanticism  and  Classicism,  and  of  Christian  and 
non-Christian  modes  of  thought.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
The   Department. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

101-102.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the 
university.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics,  excluding  episte- 
mology.  Credit,  Four  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 

201-202.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  second  year  students  throughout 
the  university.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right 
reason.  Credit,  Four  hours.  The  College  Faculty. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  1948-49 

FOURTH  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Arbogast,  Robert  F Pittsburgh 

Archer,  John  J Houtzdale 

Blundon,  William  J Pittsburgh 

Caligiuri,  Richard  E Pittsburgh 

Caruso,  Pat  J Pittsburgh 

Coll,  Ruth  M Carnegie 

Coughlin,  Sr.  M.  Kevin Cleveland,  Ohio 

Crown,  Bernard Pittsburgh 

Curinga,  Guy  A Clairton 

Falcone,  Rita  E Connellsville 

Foley,  John  J Pittsburgh 

Furlong,  Keen  A Donora 

Gaydos,  Joseph  N Johnstown 

Glasser,  Arthur  C Pittsburgh 

Golden,  Sr.  Veronica  Joseph Glen  Riddle 

Goldstein,  Harry Pittsburgh 

Horovitz,  Herbert  J Pittsburgh 

Jackson,  Vernon  E Etna 

Kearns,  Andrew  J Braddock 

Kelly,  Mary  T Duquesne 

Kocab,  Regis  A Pittsburgh 

Kochanowicz,  John  E Pittsburgh 

Kordasz,  Sr.  M.  Nomina Reading 

Kuenzig,  Emma  I Pittsburgh 

Laman,  Robert  F Aliquippa 

Lawrence,  Sr.  M.  Elisea Glen  Riddle 

Lewis,  Samuel  R Pittsburgh 

Livingston,  Raymond  J McKeesport 

Malvin,  Leonard Pittsburgh 

Manzione,  Rosetta  L Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Donald  A Butler 

McConnell,  James  P Pittsburgh 

Miles,  James  W Pittsburgh 

Miller,  John  F Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Patricia  A Pittsburgh 

Monaco,  Anthony  J Steubenville,  Ohio 

Mroczka,  Joseph  J Pittsburgh 

Muscante,  Lucille McKeesport 

Pater,  Ralph  H McKeesport 

Pateychuk,  Sergei Pittsburgh 

Patterson,  Regis  J Pittsburgh 

Phillipson,  John  E Steubenville,  Ohio 

Reed,  John  J Gallitzin 

Shaughnesy,  Mary  E Pittsburgh 

Spaulding,  Howard  R Oakmont 

Squeglia,  Nick  C Hillsville 

Stanish,  Charles Pittsburgh 

Stasny,  Joseph  T West  Natrona 

Superczynski,  Joan  J New  Kensington 

Szarnicki,  P Natrona 

Wilkins,  William  J.,  Jr Pitcairn 

Wolf,  Gerard  J Pittsburgh 

Woncheck,  Michael  J New  Kensington 

Yeager,  Harry  W Pittsburgh 
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THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Agostinelli,  Richard  J Ellwood  City 

Bailiss,  Elton  L t Natrona 

Baughman,  Bertram  J Jeannette 

Beazell,  Richard  C Monongahela 

Becsi,  Steven Leechburg 

Brady,  James  J Monongahela 

Brown,  Sidney  H Pittsburgh 

Carrozza,  Mike  D Ellwood  City 

Cohen,  Norbert  M Ambridge 

Confer,  Robert  G New  Castle 

Connolly,  James  E N.  Charleroi 

Constantine,  Marino  A Steubenville,  Ohio 

Curtis,  Samuel  W Claysville 

Farbarik,  John Pittsburgh 

Fontanella,  Dante  P Greensburg 

Furgiuele,  Guy  M Washington 

Glazar,  Thaddeus  J Wilmerding 

Hale,  Albert  J. .  . . . Library 

Houpt,  Paul  S Latrobe 

Janosik,  John  F Monessen 

Kavel,  Stanley Irwin 

Kerr,  Betty  Lou Homestead 

Knaus,  Anthony  O Library 

Lamatrice,  Ernest  J Steubenville,  Ohio 

Liveratti,  Pietro  J Wilmerding 

Lucas,  William Pittsburgh 

Marcus,  Norman  H Pittsburgh 

Mattingly,  Patrick  J , Zanesville,  Ohio 

Mayer,  Marjorie  C Finleyville 

Munich,  Robert  L Eveleth,  Minn. 

Muia,  Geraldine Castle  Shannon 

Oddis,  Joseph  A Muse 

Paterra,  Joan  A Monessen 

Petrak,  Robert  G Pittsburgh 

Sergi,  Gloria  F Dormont 

Siconolfi,  Gaetano,  Jr Mt.  Lebanon 

Smith,  Joseph  M.,  B.S.  in  Ed Clarion 

Stuffle,  Elizabeth  L Homestead  Park 

Sutton,  Guy  P.,  B.S.   in  Ed Homer  City 

Swantek,  Leo  J West  Hazelton 

Taylor,  Benjamin  H Warren 

Van  Buren,  John  E Pittsburgh 

Vaughn,  Ray  H Youngstown,  Ohio 

Vogel,  Rosemary  A Reading 

Wargofchik,  Jack  R Homestead 

Will,  Emil  A Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  Richard  F Duquesne 

Yeropoli,  Dominick Hillsville 

Zimmer,  Ronald  C Pittsburgh 

Zuhowski,  Edward  S New  Castle 

SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Adams,  Kenneth New  Kensington 

Balta,  Mary  Martha Clairton 
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Berger,  Robert West  Aliquippa 

Blumer,  Dorothy Youngstown,  Ohio 

Brawley,  Leonard  I Charleston,  S.  C. 

Busch,  David  P Barnesboro 

Clowes,  Patrick Pittsburgh 

Cozza,  Eugene  M New  Castle 

Crozier,  Gerald  I Pittsburgh 

Dangelo,  Louis  A Greensburg 

Derek,  William Latrobe 

Donley,  William Pittsburgh 

Fearon,  Francis New  Kensington 

Figliolia,  Vincent  J Pittsburgh 

Fliss,  John  R Cheswick 

Franks,  Dolores East  McKeesport 

Fredericks,  Donald  J Meadville 

Furgiuele,  Angelo Washington 

Gee,  Margaret  P Pittsburgh 

Gordon,  Norman  L New  Kensington 

Hahn,  Charles  F Pittsburgh 

Hays,  John  J.,  B.A Monaca 

Homka,  Tatiana Braddock 

Hornacek,  Anthony  T Beaver  Falls 

Huffman,  Robert  A Pittsburgh 

Indovina,  Thomas  A Steubenville,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Barbara Clairton 

Johnson,  Sidney Monessen 

Justus,  Dorothy  A Clairton 

Kehoe,  Edward  J . North  Braddock 

Krome,  Robert  J Avalon 

Lisicky,  John  E Lorain,  Ohio 

Mancuso,  Raymond Pittsburgh 

Marculaitis,  Lawrence  A Pittsburgh 

McDonnell,  Kenneth  D Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Gerald  I Pittsburgh 

Mink,  Theodore McKeesport 

Montague,  Walter  L Steubenville,  Ohio 

O'Laughlin,  Answorth  L Smethport 

Paone,  John  A Pittsburgh 

Pavuk,  Matilda  H McKeesport 

Perazzola,  Dino Cardale 

Pessolano,  Frank  J New  Kensington 

Polanowski,  Sr.  M.  Juventia,  B.A Garfield  Heights,  Ohio 

Poromb,  Sr.  M.  Thecla Elizabeth 

Pupo,  Louis  A Johnsonburg 

Reinhold,  William  E Erie 

Riley,  Merle  W Washington 

Rose,  Donald  D Conway 

Rosenf eld,  Frank Ambridge 

Sandala,  James  E Brownsville 

Shilen,  Thelma  I Pittsburgh 

Siegfried,  Sr.  M.  Mary LowellvUle,  Ohio 

Sutch,  Richard  F Castle  Shannon 

Taliaferro,  Gabriel Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tarquinio,  Reno Steubenville,  Ohio 

Trainor,  Charles  J Duquesne 

Vogel,  Joseph  F.  Jr Reading 

Vrbin,  William  C Rankin 
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Wachter,  John Erie 

Werner,  Bernard Pittsburgh 

Zuccarini,  Dolores Donora 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Anderson,  Jean Bellevue 

Ball,  Wilma  Jane Canton,  Ohio 

Becsi,  John Leechburg 

Bendzsuk,  Cecelia Pittsburgh 

Blaha,  Leo Pittsburgh 

Blettner,  Janet Hanover 

Boder,  Ellen Pittsburgh 

Calligan,  Richard Natrona 

Checcone,  Gene Midland 

Cox,  George Pittsburgh 

Cozza,  Albert New  Castle 

Craven,  William Ellwood  City 

Davis,  Herbert Clairton 

DeEulio,  Henry New  Castle 

DiLeonardo,  Victor Pittsburgh 

Ebig,  Earl Sarver 

Evanovich,  Victor Clairton 

Evans,  Robert Pittsburgh 

Fife,  Sr.  M.  Athanasia,  B.S.(Nurs.) Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Gallagher,  William Duquesne 

Gerazounis,  James Ambridge 

Groner,  Thomas Oil  City 

Grove,  James Pittsburgh 

Hoynak,  John Jessup 

Huttenhower,  Paul  R Pittsburgh 

Ippolito,  Frank Washington 

Johnson,  Harry Pittsburgh 

Johnson,  Richard Coraopolis 

Kelly,  John Pittsburgh 

LaFrankie,  Robert Elizabeth 

Lupinetti,  James Gallitzin 

Maloney,  Richard Pittsburgh 

McCann,  Agnes Pittsburgh 

McFadden,  Paul Erie 

Murphy,  Richard  A .Harrisburg 

Myers,  James Washington 

Nickel,  Robert Pittsburgh 

Novakovich,  John Monessen 

O'Malley,  William  E McKeesport 

Pollice,  Philip Coraopolis 

Prejsnar,  Edward New  Castle 

Regney,  John  T Monaca 

Riley,  Alden Washington 

Rocco,  Alfonso Pittsburgh 

Rotella,  James Blairsville 

Santilli,  Anthony Aliquippa 

Scott,  Sr.  Alberta,  B.S.(Ed.) Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Serpento,  Joseph Fairchance 

Sevy,  Keith Pittsburgh 

Sinclair,  William Pittsburgh 

Skibicki,  Richard Pittsburgh 
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Smith,  Charles Pittsburgh 

Stef  anowicz,  Ray Pittsburgh 

Sullivan,  William Pittsburgh 

Sweet,  Walter Abington,  Mass. 

Swigart,  Herman Butler 

Venturella,  Vincent Pittsburgh 

Wachs,  Hirsh Pittsburgh 

Walker,  Hugh,  B.A Williamsport 

Weinberg,  Henry Altoona 

Wherry,  Paul Vandergrif t 

Winters,  Louis Pittsburgh 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Rabazinski,  Bronislaus,  Ph.G Pittsburgh 

Rosenberg,  Mildred,  Ph.G Pittsburgh 


Thirty-eight 
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CALENDAR 

1949-1950 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9-11,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M 

Registration,  Eight  Weeks  Sessions 

June  13,  Monday Eight  Weeks  Sessions  begins 

June  23-25,  Thursday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M.,  Registration,  Six  Weeks  Session 

June  27,  Monday Six  Weeks  Session  begins 

June  27,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  August  candidates 

August  5,  Friday . Eight  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Sessions  end 

1949-1950 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12-17,  Monday  to  Saturday  until  1  P.M. 


Registration,  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  1,  Saturday. . .  .Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  February  candidates 

October  29,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

November  1,  Tuesday Holiday 

November  14,  Monday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday  {after  last  class) Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins 

November  28,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday Holiday 

December  17,  Saturday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

January  3,  Tuesday Classes  resumed 

January  23,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday. Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

January  30,  31,  February  1,  Monday  through  Wednesday. .  .Mid-year  Holidays 

1949-1950 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  2-7,  Thursday  through  Tuesday Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  8,  Wednesday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday .  .Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

February  22,  Wednesday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees:  June  candidates 

March  11,  Saturday Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  I,  X  grades 

March  29,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday  {after  last  class) Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  10,  Monday Classes  resumed  i 

May  18,  Thursday Holiday 

May  30,  Tuesday Holiday 

May  31,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  begin 

June  3,  Saturday Final  Examinations  for  Saturday  classes 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises  i 
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Chancellor 
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Joseph  Presti,  M.D. 
Director  of  Student  Health 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
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Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Smith,  C.S.Sp. 

C.  Gerald  Brophy  Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp. 

Albert  B.  Wright  Ruth  D.  Johnson 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.        Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gunbt 
Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Maurice  J.  Murphy 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS  AND  STUDENT  STANDING 

Maurice  J.  Murphy Chairman 

Rev.  Salvator  J.  Federici,  C.S.Sp.    William  H.  Cadugan 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.       Ebba  L.  Houggy 
Joseph  A.  Zapotocky  Alice  C.  Feehan 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Rev.  George  J.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  William  F.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.        Andrew  J.  Kozora 
Primitivo  Colombo  Regis  J.  Leonard 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXAMINATIONS 

University 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Tobias  D.  Dunkelberger,  Chairman 

School  of  Business  Administration John  T.  Morris 

School  of  Pharmacy A.  Halpern 

School  of  Music Brunhilde  Dorsch 

School  of  Education Aaron  M.  Snyder 

School  of  Nursing Alice  C.  Feehan 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 

Rev.  William  J.  Holt,  C.S.Sp Chairman 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.  Elizabeth  K.  Wlngerter 

Joseph  C.  Presti,  M.D. 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

LOCATION 

The  University,  an  urban  institution  serving  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  city  and  surrounding  communities  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, is  situated  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  Pittsburgh's 
Golden  Triangle.  The  campus  on  which  most  of  the  University 
buildings  are  located  surrounds  the  Administration  Building  at 
Bluff  and  Colbert  Streets  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  School 
of  Law  and  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  off-campus 
in  the  Fitzsimons  Building  at  331  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district. 

The  University  is  easily  reached  by  any  of  the  railroad,  bus, 
or  trolley  lines  leading  into  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  1878  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  established  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Letters  which  was  incorporated  in  1881  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  1911  a  university  charter  was  obtained  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University,  with  authority 
to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  This  charter  was  further  extended  in 
1930  to  include  degrees  in  Education  and  Music,  and  in  1937 
to  include  degrees  in  Nursing. 

The  present  schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

The    student    body    now   numbers    over   4,000    each    year. 

Women  students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE,  POLICY,  AND  AIM 

Duquesne  University  has  a  distinctive  function  among  the 
several  major  educational  institutions  of  Western  Pennsylvania: 
the  education  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  ideals  and  practice 
of  Catholic  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics.  The  general  aim  of 
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the  administrative  officers  and  faculty,  as  a  body  of  educators, 
is  to  secure  the  combined  development  of  both  mind  and  heart 
in  the  formation  of  character,  for  the  man  and  citizen.  They 
recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  true  education, 
and,  while  offering  every  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  highest 
and  broadest  mental  culture,  they  spare  no  effort  to  form  in  the 
student  habits  of  virtue  and  moral  integrity.  It  is  their  ultimate 
ambition  to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  of  solid  principles,  and 
of  sound  character.  In  keeping  with  this  aim  and  in  fulfillment 
of  the  University's  distinctive  function,  their  first  wish  is  to 
prepare  students  as  Duquesne  men  and  Duquesne  women.  The 
definition  of  what  makes  a  Duquesne  man  and  a  Duquesne 
woman  is  to  be  found  in  certain  courses  common  to  all  curricula 
in  the  undergraduate  schools.  These  Core  Courses  are  the  Uni- 
versity's articles  of  educational  belief — articles  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Duquesne  University  believes  that,  while  it  is  not  her  pre- 
rogative to  see  that  her  students  do  what  is  right  (for  this  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  every  man's  and  woman's  own  conscience), 
it  is  nevertheless  her  duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  know  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  morally.  Accordingly,  she  prescribes  a 
course  in  both  the  principles  and  the  problems  of  Ethics.  She 
believes  that  her  students  should  have  a  true  concept  of  the 
role  of  the  individual  in  society.  In  consonance  with  this  belief, 
she  prescribes  a  course  in  the  History  of  American  Democracy 
especially  designed  to  give  both  an  appreciation  of  the  freedom 
and  an  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  in  a 
republic  founded  on  sound  democratic  principles. 

She  believes  that  her  students,  in  order  that  their  knowl- 
edge may  be  fruitful  to  others,  should  have  facility  in  clear  and 
effective  expression.  To  supply  this  need,  and  also  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  sound,  discriminating  artistic  taste,  she  pre- 
scribes a  course  in  English  Composition  and  a  course  in  English 
Literature.  She  believes  that  her  students,  to  be  truly  educated 
must  be  able  to  give  to  themselves  and  to  others  a  reasonable 
argument  for  the  knowledge  that  is  in  them.  Consequently,  she 
prescribes  a  course  in  Logic.  Finally,  she  believes  in  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  Accordingly,  she  prescribes  either 
Physical  Education,  or  Military  Science,  or  Eurhythmies. 

Duquesne  University,  therefore,  places  the  prime  emphasis 
on  the  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  Duquesne  men 
and  women;  but  the  professional  subjects,  which  will  ultimately 
be  the  source  of  livelihood  for  the  graduate,  are  by  no  means 
neglected. 
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CAMPUS  FACILITIES 

CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel,  located  on  the  Campus,  provides  the 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations  for  Catholic 
students.  Morning  Masses  are  said  daily  and  a  Mass  at  the  noon 
hour  is  said  every  school  day  during  the  year.  There  are  regular 
hours  for  hearing  confessions,  and  special  devotions  are  held  for 
feastdays.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  at  all  times. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

The  Main  Library  is  housed  in  its  own  building  on  the  campus, 
at  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Colbert  Streets.  The  hours  are  from 
8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:30 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  on  Saturday.  The  book  collection  contains 
more  than  45,000  volumes. 

There  is  a  downtown  library  reading  room  in  the  Fitzsimons 
Building,  where  its  facilities  are  available  to  all  students.  The 
hours  here  are  from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  books  in  this  collection  are  supplied  from  the  Main 
Library. 

The  John  E.  Laughlin  Memorial  Library,  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Law,  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building.  The  book 
collection  here  numbers  over  10,000  volumes.  This  library  is 
open  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  and 
is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students  in  the  School  of  Law. 


BOOKSTORE 

The   University    Bookstore   is   located   in   the   rear  of  the 
Administration  Building  facing  the  campus. 


DORMITORIES  AND  CAFETERIA 

Limited  dormitory  facilities  are  provided  on  the  campus  for 
out-of-town  students.  The  University  operates  a  cafeteria  for 
the  convenience  of  all  students.  OfF-campus  rooms  in  private 
homes  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 
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ATHLETICS 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic  com- 
petition in  basketball,  football,  golf,  tennis  and  baseball. 

The  instructors  in  physical  education  supervise  intramural 
programs  in  various  competitive  sports.  All  physically  able 
students  participate  in  these  programs. 


THE  GUIDANCE  BUREAU 

The  Guidance  Bureau  contains  the  offices  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the 
University  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  University 
Dispensary,  the  Veterans  Representative,  the  Director  of  Test- 
ing, the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  Speech  Clinic.  The 
Bureau  makes  available  to  students  in  all  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity spiritual,  physical  and  vocational  guidance. 
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FACULTY 

1949-1950 

ADMINISTRATION 

Very  Reverend  Francis  P.  Smith,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A President  of  the  University 

Mary  W.  Tobin,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

Ruth  D.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  R.N.,  M.A Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

Marian  Orr  Lust Secretary  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

TEACHING  STAFF 

*  Ruth  D.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  R.N.,  M.A Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 

Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

I/Mary  V.  Adams,  R.N.,  B.S Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education, 

Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing  Program 

Is  Alice  C.  Feehan,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed Assistant  Professor  in  Nursing  Education, 

.  Director  of  Basic  Collegiate  Program 

V   Louise  Holewinski,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Sister  M.  Inez,  R.N.,  B.S Assistant  Professor  in  Nursing  Education, 

Director  of  Nurses,  Mercy  School  of  Nursing, 
Director  of  Clinical  Experience, 
Basic  Collegiate  Program 

^/Sister  M.  Boniface,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Nursing  Education, 

Educational  Director,  Mercy  School  of  Nursing 

Frances  H.  Williams,  R.N Director  of  Nursing  Service, 

Western  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic 

Beatrice  Elizabeth  Ritter,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of  Nursing, 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Alice  K.  de  Benneville,  R.N.,  B.S Director,  Visiting  Nurse  Association 

of  Allegheny  County 

Ethel  Russell,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A Educational  Director, 

Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Allegheny  County 

Louise  M.  Carlson,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed Lecturer  in  Nursing  Education 

Faith  P.  Hadley,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Dr.  P.  H Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Evelyn  J.  Leatham,  B.S.,  M.A Lecturer  in  Nutrition 

Lora  B.  Pine,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.S Lecturer  in  Field  ofProfessional  Social  Work 

as  related  to  Public  Health  Nursing 

Note:    Liberal  Arts  and  General  Education  subjects  are  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  instructors  in  the  College  and  the  School  of  Education. 
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NURSING  ARTS  DIVISION 

Sister  M.  Ambrose,  R.N.,  B.S..  .Instructor  in  Nursing  Arts,  Director  of  Clinical 

Instruction 

Mart  Pioarkoff,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Nursing  Arts 


MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

W.  W.  G.  Machlachlan,  M.D.,  and  Assistants Lecturers  in  Medicine 

H.  H.  Donaldson,  M.D.,  and  Assistants Lecturers  in  Surgery 

Sister  M.  Etheldreda,  R.N.,  B.S Supervisor  in  Medical  Nursing 

Helen  dePaolo  Simons,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Sister  M.  John,  R.N Supervisor,  Operating  Room 

Irma  Bortoluzzi,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Operating  Room  Nursing 

OBSTETRICS 

R.  A.  D.  Gillis,  M.D.,  and  Assistants Lecturers  in  Obstetrics 

Sister  M.  Eugenia,  R.N Supervisor,  Obstetrical  Nursing 

Marian  Yunker  Jackson,  R.N.,  B.S Clinical  Instructor 

PEDIATRICS 

Norman  C.  Miller,  M.D.,  and  Assistants Lecturers  in  Pediatrics 

Sister  Sara  Marie,  B.S.,  R.N Supervisor  of  Pediatrics 

SPECIAL 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  B.S Supervisor  of  Dietary  Department 

Sister  M.  Dorothy,  R.N.,  B.S Night  Supervisor 


Administrative  officers  of  affiliative  centers  are  given  honorary  appointment 
to  the  University  and  become  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

History 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  formerly  a  unit  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
University  to  establish  its  schools  under  control  of  some  already 
organized  school.  Monday,  March  the  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
thirty-seven,  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  was  given 
the  status  of  a  separate  school  with  a  dean  in  charge.  December 
3,  1937  the  State  Council  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  I 
Pennsylvania,  approved  the  school  and  authorized  Duquesne 
University  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  to 
graduates  in  course  of  the  appropriate  curriculum. 

The  Public  Health  Nursing  program  of  study  was  approved 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  at  its  meeting  on  October  23,  1938. 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  admitted  to  active  membership 
in  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing  on  the  basis 
of  its  advanced  professional  program  in  Nursing  in  April,  1939. 

The  basic  collegiate  program  is  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners. 

The  School  continues  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University 
having  all  the  resources  of  the  University  at  its  disposal.  Thus 
the  student  participates  in  any  department  which  may  furnish 
the  necessary  background  of  experience.  Those  subjects  which 
more  directly  relate  to  the  nursing  field  are  confined  to  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

PURPOSE 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University, 
having  all  the  resources  of  the  University  at  its  disposal.  Its 
students  follow  courses  offered  by  departments  under  the  juris- 
diction of  other  schools  of  the  University  to  obtain  a  necessary 
background  of  experience.  They  follow  courses  offered  by  this 
school  in  subjects  more  directly  related  to  the  field  of  nursing. 

The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Nursing  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  two  heads: 

1.  To  furnish  a  background  of  cultural  and  specialized 
preparation   to   the   graduate   nurse   whose   basic   professional 
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experience  is  sound.  It  is  expected  that,  with  this  professional 
preparation,  a  broader  concept  of  nursing  will  be  developed; 
that  the  immediate  care  of  the  patient  will  be  improved;  and 
that  assistance  will  be  given  in  interpreting  to  the  public  the 
need  of  public  health  measures  and  the  community's  responsi- 
bility in  meeting  the  need. 

2.  To  furnish  to  the  student  in  the  Basic  Collegiate  Program 
the  academic  and  basic  nursing  experience  which  will  prepare 
her  to  assume  her  responsibilities  in  the  community  both  as  a 
person  and  as  a  nurse. 


ORGANIZATION 

Nursing  Education 

Advanced  Nursing  Programs  for  Graduate  Nurses 

There  are  four  courses  of  study  for  the  graduate  nurse  who 
wishes  to  further  her  professional  education  by  additional  study 
in  the  University. 

Students  may  enter  the  Fall,  Spring,  or  Summer  Sessions  as 
full-time  or  part-time  students.  Class  hours  of  instruction  have 
been  arranged  to  meet  the  special  need  of  those  nurses  who  wish 
to  take  one  or  more  subjects  at  the  University. 

Assistance  will  be  given  to  those  graduate  nurses  who,  for 
any  reason,  find  that  their  academic  or  professional  experience 
needs  to  be  supplemented  in  order  to  meet  the  University 
entrance  requirements  or  the  professional  requirements  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 


Basic  Collegiate  Course 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  and  a  diploma  in  nursing.  It  is  offered  to  young  women 
who  desire  to  combine  an  academic  preparation  at  the  University 
and  basic  professional  experience  in  hospitals  and  in  affiliated 
fields. 

The  student  spends  the  first  two  years  at  the  University;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  at  the  Mercy  School  of  Nursing, 
Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  affiliated  fields. 
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INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  at  Duquesne  University  are  classified  as  matricu- 
lated and  non-matriculated.  A  matriculated  student  is  one  who 
has  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program  of  his  choice  and  is  pursuing  courses  in  which  he  is 
qualified  to  earn  credit  for  the  degree.  Registrants  who  are  so 
classified  may  be  full-time  or  part-time  students  in  either  the 
day  or  evening  division  of  the  University.  Non-matriculated 
students  are  mature  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  pursuing 
courses  for  a  degree  and  who  have  not  met  the  requirements 
for  matriculation. 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  non-matriculated  or  special 
student,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  who  is  responsible 
for  the  courses  to  be  pursued.  In  such  case  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  will  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Only  in  an  exceptional  case  is  a  non-matric- 
ulated student  permitted  to  attend  regular  day  school  classes. 

Students  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  credit  per  semester 
are  fart-time  students. 

Students  carrying  a  schedule  of  courses  each  semester  which 
will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  a  degree  in  the  regular  time  are 

full-time  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  of  Regular  students:  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  of  good  moral  character.  He  should  submit  at  least  one 
recommendation  of  character  signed  by  a  person  of  established 
reputation. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school, 
in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  class.  Those  who  place  in  the 
lower  two-fifths  are  automatically  subject  to  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. 

The  candidate  should  present  twelve  units  from  the  following 
fields:  English,  Social  Studies,  Language,  Mathematics,  Science 
and  four  units  in  electives  for  which  the  high  school  offers  credit 
toward  graduation,  or  the  genuine  equivalent. 

The  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity Committee  on  Admissions. 

The  committee  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is 
equipped  to  pursue  her  college  studies  with  profit.  In  arriving  at 
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a  decision  the  committee  considers  the  applicant's  character  and 
general  ability  and  examines  the  quality  of  previous  achievement 
shown  by  the  high  school  record.  A  personal  interview  may  be 
requested. 

Should  the  committee  decide  that  the  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant's high  school  work  makes  success  in  college  doubtful,  a 
special  entrance  examination  may  be  given  by  the  University 
Faculties.  This  examination  will  include  the  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students:  Students  of  approved  colleges 
and  universities  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal. 
A  general  average  equivalent  to  the  grade  C  at  Duquesne  is 
required  of  transfer  students.  Advance  credit  may  be  allowed  for 
those  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the 
chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  any 
subject  in  which  a  grade  lower  than  C  was  obtained. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  her 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

ENTRANCE  CREDITS 

Entrance  Credits  are  stated  in  High  School  Units.  A  High 
School  Unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  an  approved  standard 
secondary  school,  so  planned  as  to  constitute  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  a  full  year  of  work  for  a  pupil  of  normal  ability.  To 
count  as  a  unit,  the  recitation  period  shall  aggregate  approxi- 
mately not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours. 

FRESHMAN  DAYS  AND  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

All  entering  freshmen  are  required  to  take  a  group  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  tests  in  English  usage,  schol- 
astic aptitude,  modern  language,  reading  skill,  and  oral  express- 
ion. No  special  preparation  is  necessary  for  these  tests,  and  due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  administration  will  be  given  each 
prospective  student.  Failure  to  take  the  placement  tests  at  the 
regular  time  will  incur  a  penalty  of  $5.00  for  individual  tests. 
Freshmen  are  also  required  to  attend  all  the  activities  prescribed 
for  them  during  the  registration  period,  in  addition  to  the 
placement  tests. 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  are 
the  same  as  for  the  other  undergraduate  schools  of  the  University, 
except  for  the  following: 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Basic  Collegiate  Program 

The  candidate's  high  school  record  must  be  approved  by 
the  State. 

As  evidence  of  State  approval  the  candidate's  high  school 
record  must  be  evaluated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg.  A  Memorandum  of  Credit  will 
be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  candidates 
who  have  completed  an  approved  four-year  High  School  course. 
This  memorandum  is  obtained  by  the  Admissions  Department. 
Before  completion  of  the  nursing  course  the  student  must  obtain 
a  Certificate  of  High  School  Study  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  fee  for  this  certificate  is  $2.00. 

An  approved  four-year  high  school  course  must  comprise  two 
years  of  social  science  including  American  history  or  problems 
of  democracy,  one  year  of  mathematics  (algebra  or  geometry), 
one  year  of  science  (chemistry,  physics,  or  biology),  four  years 
of  English,  and  additional  work  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  72 
counts  or  16  units.  Not  more  than  2  units  may  be  allowed  in 
commercial  subjects.  Applicants  who  cannot  satisfy  the  require- 
ments by  furnishing  certified  records  from  accredited  schools  may 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  passing  the  examinations  given  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Bureau  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  examinations  are  held  during  January, 
May,  and  August  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
Reading,  Scranton,  Hollidaysburg,  and  Erie.  Eighteen  counts 
earned  by  examination  are  accepted  as  equivalent  to  one  year's 
high  school  work. 

Further  information  regarding  these  examinations,  the  method 
of  securing  admission,  fees,  dates,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Bureau  at  Harrisburg. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Advanced  Nursing  Program 

In  addition  to  the  University  admission  requirements,  the 
graduate  nurse  must  meet  the  following  professional  require- 
ments : 

The  applicant  must  present  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily 
completed  a  basic  course  in  nursing.  This  course  must  make 
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her  eligible  for  registration  in  the  State  in  which  she  is  graduated 
and  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  She  must 
be  a  registered  nurse.  Furthermore,  she  must  be  recommended 
for  entrance  by  the  head  of  the  nursing  school  from  which  she 
was  graduated. 

The  credentials  of  each  candidate  will  be  evaluated  individu- 
ally and  not  more  than  45  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  will 
be  granted  by  Duquesne  University  for  the  candidate's  basic 
professional  experience. 

Students  completing  the  requirements  of  the  Advanced 
Nursing  Education  Program  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing  Education.  The  minimum  number  of 
semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  this  degree  is  120. 

ROUTINE  OF  MATRICULATION 
Regular  Students 

1.  Applicants  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  application  blanks. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  personal  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  She  will  have  her  high  school  complete  the  creden- 
tials form  which  must  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made. 
The  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  her  status,  and  if  admitted 
will  be  provided  with  information  on  registration.  A  deposit  of 
twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of 
acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.   For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 

Transfer  Students 

1.  Applicant  should  address  the  Director  of  Admissions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  form. 

2.  The  applicant  will  complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  applicant  must  notify  all  colleges  or  universities  pre- 
viously attended  to  mail  directly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Duquesne  University,  official  transcripts  of  record. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be  made; 
the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  her  admission  status  and 
provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  deposit  of 
twenty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification  of 
acceptance,  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see  Tuition  and  Fees. 
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REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar.)  All  schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  permitted  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester  or  the  first  week  of  the  regular  summer 
session,  carries  a  penalty  of  35.00.  General  regulations  con- 
cerning registration  are: 

1.  Registration  for  all  day  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with  the 
dean. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  regis- 
tration time. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives  a 
grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted,  without 
fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious  reason, 
change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same  period 
that  late  registrations  are  accepted. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  University: 

1.  Class  Attendance-.  In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course  in 
which  she  is  registered,  a  student  must  attend  classroom  and 
laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who 
cuts  classes  or  is  habitually  tardy  may  be  dropped  from  the 
class  and  given  a  failing  grade. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  for  those  applicants  of  whom  they  are  required. 

b.  Mid-semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

c.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 
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d.  Condition  examinations,  the  date  for  which  is  announced 
in  the  university  calendar,  are  given  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  each  semester,  in  order  to  give  students 
who  have  received  the  marks  of  E  or  X  for  courses  taken 
during  the  preceding  semester  the  opportunity  to  remove 
these  deficiencies.  An  E  grade  can  be  changed  By  re- 
examination to  only  D  or  F.  The  fee  for  such  examinations 
is  ?5.00. 

3.  Grading:  The  University  grading  system  adopted  February  21, 
1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only  method  of 
rating  recognized  by  the  University.  The  system  is  as  follows : 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average — lowest  passing  grade 

E — Conditioned:  eligible  for  re-examination 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I — Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete 

work 
X — Absent  from  final  examination 
W— Official  Withdrawal 
P — Pass — used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

The  temporary  grades  E,  I,  and  X  must  be  removed  within 
the  first  thirty  school  days  of  the  next  succeeding  semester. 
It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make  arrangements  with 
her  dean  for  the  removal  of  these  temporary  marks.  An  E 
grade  can  be  changed  by  re-examination  to  only  D  or  F. 
If  not  removed  within  the  specified  time  an  E  or  X  grade 
becomes  an  F  grade  for  the  course. 

4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion 
of  one  hour  weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for  two  hours 
weekly  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  In  those  labora- 
tory courses  in  which  but  little  outside  preparation  or  report 
work  is  required,  one  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  three  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of 
weeks  in  a  semester  is  fifteen,  an  equivalent  definition  of  the 
semester  hour  is  fifteen  hours  of  class,  or  thirty,  or  forty-five 
hours  of  laboratory. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.0.  The  quality  point  system 
operates  as  follows: 
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(a)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  are  multiplied  by  3 ;  for  a  grade  of  B, 
by  2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and 
for  a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed 
by  repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  E,  I,  and 
X,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  P  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

(b)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at 
the  end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  her  total 
number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  she  has  obtained. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  for  credits  earned  in  the 
course  in  Physical  Education. 

6.  Scholastic  Standing : 

(a)  Dismissal:  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  a 
course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours  of 
credit  carried  in  each  semester,  and  must  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy 
this  minimum  scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  for  low  scholarship. 

(b)  Probation:  A  student  who  fails  in  one-third  or  less  of  the 
hours  of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  whose  quality 
point  average  falls  below  1.0,  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  next  semester.  Students  on  probation  may  be  required 
to  carry  a  reduced  schedule. 

7.  Classifications  of  Students:  Students  will  be  ranked  in  the 
several  classes  as  follows: 

Freshmen:       Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 
hours. 

Sophomores:  Those    having   completed    31    to   60    semester 
hours. 

Juniors:  Those    having   completed    61    to   90    semester 

hours. 

Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 

GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to  the 
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University;  must  have  personally  made  formal  application 
for  the  degree  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date 
listed  in  the  University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  com- 
pleted successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree 
program;  must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have 
completed  the  last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying 
and  comprehensive  examinations  as  required  in  her  program. 

3.  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

4.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor:  Students  who  have  attained  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  receive  their'  degrees 
cum  laude.  Those  whose  quality  point  average  is  at  least 
2.75  are  awarded  degrees  magna  cum  laude.  An  exceptionally 
high  average  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
merit  the  distinction  of  summa  cum  laude. 


THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of  vaca- 
tions, is  divided  into  a  First  Semester  and  a  Second  Semester 
of  16  weeks  each. 

During  a  regular  semester,  classes  are  in  session  five  days 
a  week. 

Evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  throughout  both 
semesters. 

Special  Summer  Sessions  are  held  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  These  courses  are  taught  by  regular  faculty 
members  or  by  visiting  instructors.  The  dates  of  these  sessions 
and  the  courses  being  offered  are  listed  in  the  separately-published 
Summer  Schedule,  obtainable  from  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Evening,  Saturday,  and  Summer  classes  meet  the  need  of 
a)  students  who  wish  to  remove  deficiencies  in  courses;  b)  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  who  are  fulfilling  requirements  for 
degrees  by  part-time  study;  c)  teachers  who  are  working  for 
certification. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation  Deposit $20.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  is 
payable  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion of  acceptance  to  the  University.  The  purpose 
of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student  of  a  reservation 
of  a  place  in  a  class.  This  deposit  will  be  credited 
against  the  student's  tuition  and  fees  at  the  time 
of  registration  for  the  semester  in  which  the  stu- 
dent's application  has  been  approved.  This  deposit 
is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit $12.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements 
are   made  through  the   Deferred   Tuition  Office. 

Activities  Fee,  per  Semester $10.00 

This  fee  gives  access  to  intercollegiate  and 
intramural  sports  activities,  concerts,  dramatic 
presentations  and  other  events  throughout  the 
scholastic  year.  It  entitles  the  student  to  copies 
of  the  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  monthly  maga- 
zine. This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying 
twelve  or  more  credits  in  the  regular  semesters. 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester $  5.00 

This  fee  gives  library  privileges,  and  is  payable 
each  semester  by  all  fulltime  students  of  the 
university,  and  by  those  taking  12  or  more  credits 
in  the  Summer  Sessions. 

Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students $  2.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  credits  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 

Registration  Fee :$  1.00 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Student  Health  Fee,  per  Semester $  1.00 

This  fee  includes  a  physical  examination  at  entrance, 
and  advice  and  emergency  treatment  at  the  univer- 
sity dispensary. 
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Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour $12.00 

The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for 
regularly  matriculated  students. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  E  and  X  grades.  It  is 
payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Student  Publication  Fee,  per  year $  1.00 

Payable  by  all  part-time  students  in  the  regular 
sessions.  The  fee  entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  the 
weekly  "Duquesne  Duke"  and  the  monthly 
"Duquesne  University  Magazine." 

Laboratory  Fees:  Students  enrolled  in  the  following  courses 
will  pay  laboratory  fees,  not  subject  to  refund,  as  indicated: 

Laboratory  Fees $  2.50 

Nursing  103,  104 

Laboratory  Fees $12.50 

Biology  251,  308 

Laboratory  Fees $17.50 

Chemistry  111,  112,  207,  208,  301,  302 

Key  Deposit $    .50 

This  fee  is  collected  for  each  locker  key  furnished  to 
the  student.  The  deposit  is  refunded  when  the  key 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Graduation  Fees — Bachelor's  Degree $15.00 


REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  provided  that  they  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 
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Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week 5% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 


INFORMATION  ON  TOTAL  EXPENSE 

Undergraduate  tuition  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  312.00  per 
semester  hour  credit.  To  the  cost  of  tuition  must  be  added  the 
fixed  fees  chargeable  to  all  students  in  the  University,  such  as 
the  Activities  Fee,  the  Medical  Fee,  Registration  Fee,  and  any 
fees  attached  to  given  courses.  The  student  who  carries  the 
normal  semester  load  of  16  credits  must  anticipate  a  tuition- 
and-fees  charge  of  approximately  $200.  An  additional  expense 
of  approximately  $20.00  will  be  realized  for  books  and  supplies. 


HOW  EXPENSES  MAY  BE  PAID 

All  expenses  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Upon  application,  however,  at  the  Office  of  Deferred  Tuition, 
a  student  may  arrange  to  pay  part  of  her  expenses  down  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  subject  to  a  service  charge,  in  regular 
monthly  installments  during  the  semester. 


RESIDENCE 

Rooms  for  students  are  available  at  the  rate  of  $65.00  per 
semester  per  person  with  two  students  occupying  the  room;  and 
at  the  rate  of  $55.00  per  semester  per  person,  with  more  than 
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two  students  in  the  room.  Reservations  for  room  space  are  made 
on  a  semester  basis  through  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women.  A  deposit  of  310.00,  payable  to  Duquesne  University, 
must  accompany  each  room  application. 

The  deposit  will  be  held  as  a  breakage  deposit  until  the 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  student's  lease.  Deductible  from 
the  deposit  are  any  damages  to  room  contents  or  buildings  and 
a  pro  rata  general  breakage. 

A  student  who  is  prevented,  for  any  reason,  from  occupying 
the  room  reserved  will  be  released  and  the  deposit  refunded  if 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  is  notified  in  writing 
at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  Rooms  may  be  assigned 
upon  receipt  of  the  room  deposit  but  possession  is  not  given 
until  the  rent  is  paid  in  full. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off- 
campus  without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

STUDENT  AID 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  a  definite  number  of  competitive  exam- 
ination scholarships.  Eligible  for  the  examinations,  which  are 
held  annually  in  April,  are  students  who  will  be,  according  to 
certification  by  their  principal,  graduated  in  the  upper  third  of 
their  high  school  class.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  two 
years,  but  are  potentially  four-year  awards,  provided  that  the 
requirements  for  continuance  of  the  award  are  fulfilled.  Informa- 
tion concerning  them  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  makes  available  limited  student  employment 
for  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  and 
give  evidence  of  good  character.  Opportunities  for  employment 
exist  on  and  about  the  campus.  Information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 
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STUDENT  LOAN 

The  University  has  available  a  limited  sum  of  money  in 
various  student  loan  funds,  which  each  year  is  loaned  to  under- 
graduate students  who  have  completed  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  scholarship,  good  character,  and  need  of  financial 
assistance.  These  loans  are  granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
payment  of  tuition.  They  are  made  available  through  the 
University  Student  Loan  Fund.  Information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

CURRICULA 

FOR  GRADUATE  NURSES 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  the  student  with  a  professional 
background  four  courses  in  Nursing  Education.  The  student 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  following  four 
Curricula: 

1.  Teaching  of  Science  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

2.  Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

3.  Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

4.  Public  Health  Nursing. 
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Curriculum  for  Teaching  of  Science  in 
Schools  of  Nursing 

Sem.  Hours 
Credit 
Professional  Courses 17 

Sem.  Hours 
Cat.  No.  Title  Credit 

N.  Ed.      401  Trends  in  Nursing 3 

N.  Ed.      409  Health  Education 2 

N.Ed.      413  Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts 3 

N.  Ed.      428  Practice  Teaching* 3 

N.Ed.      503  Curriculum  Construction 4 

N.  Ed.      505  Org.  &  Adm.  in  Schools  of  Nursing.       2 

Natural  Sciences 30 

Chem.        Ill,  112    Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

Chem.       201,  202    Organic  Chemistry 8 

Biol.  308     Physiology 4 

Biol.  251     Bacteriology 4 

Phys.         207,208    Principles  of  Physics 6 

Education 9 

Psych.  220    General  Psychology 3 

Psych.  310    Educational  Psychology 3 

Psych.  464    Mental  Hygiene 3 

Sociology 4 

Soc.  101,  102     Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Philosophy 8 

Phil.  101,102    General  Ethics 4 

Phil.  201,202    Logic 4 

English 12 

Eng.  101,102    English  Composition 6 

Eng.  201,  202    English  Literature 6 

History 6 

Hist.  101,  102    History  of  Civilization 6 

Electives 

Number  of  electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according 
to  credit  allowed  for  basic  professional  experience. 

*This  experience  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  university  in  co- 
operation with  local  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 
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Curriculum  for  Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts 

Setn.  Hours 
Credit 
Professional  Courses 20 

Sem.  Hours 
Cat.  No,  Title  Credit 

N.  Ed.  401    Trends  in  Nursing 3 

N.  Ed.  409    Health  Education 2 

N.Ed.  503     Curriculum  Construction 4 

N.Ed.  421    Teaching  in  the  Clinical  Unit 3 

N.Ed.  413    Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts 3 

N.Ed.  411     Management  of  the  Clinical  Unit. . .  2 

N.  Ed.  428    Practice  Teaching* 3 

Natural  Science 16-18 

Chem.       111,112    Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

Biol.  308     Physiology  of 4 

Phys.         207,208    Principles  of  Physics 6 

Biol.  251     Bacteriology 4 

Education 9 

Psych.  220    General  Psychology 3 

Psych.  310    Educational  Psychology 3 

Psych.  464    Mental  Hygiene 3 

Sociology 8 

Soc.  101,102    Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Soc.  201  Social  Problems 2 

Soc.  202     Social  Pathology 2 

Philosophy 8 

Phil.  101,102    General  Ethics 4 

Phil.  201,202    Logic 4 

English 12 

Eng.  101,  102    English  Composition 6 

Eng.  201,  202    English  Literature 6 

History. . 6 

Hist.  101,  102    History  of  Civilization 6 

Electives 

Number  of  Electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according 
to  credit  allowed  for  basic  professional  experience. 

*This  experience  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  university  in  co- 
operation with  local  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 
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Curriculum  for  Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Sent.  Hours 
Credit 
Professional  Courses 23 

Sent.  Hours 
Cat.  No.  Title  Credit 

N.  Ed.  401    Trends  in  Nursing 3 

N.Ed.  413    Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts.. 3 

N.  Ed.  421    Teaching  in  the  Clinical  Unit 3 

N.Ed.  422    Field  Experience — Supervision*....       3 

N.Ed.  411     Management  of  the  Clinical  Unit...       3 

N.  Ed.  409    Health  Education 2 

N.  Ed.  505    Organization  and  Administration  in 

Nursing  Schools 2 

N.  Ed.  503     Curriculum  Construction 4 

Natural  Science 14 

Chem.       207,  208    Principles  of  Chemistry  or 6 

Physics      207,  208    Principles  of  Physics 6 

Biol.  308    Physiology 4 

Biol.  251    Bacteriology 4 

Education 9 

Psych.  220    General  Psychology 3 

Psych.  310    Educational  Psychology 3 

Psych.  464    Mental  Hygiene 3 

Sociology 6-8 

Soc.  101,  102     Principles  of  Sociology** 4 

and 

Soc.  201  Social  Problems 2 

Soc.  202     Social  Pathology 2 

or 
N.  Ed.  440     Field  of  Professional  Social  Work  as 

related  to  Public  Health  Nursing.       2 

Philosophy 8 

Phil.  101,102    General  Ethics 4 

Phil.  201,202    Logic 4 

English 12 

Eng.  101,  102    English  Composition 6 

Eng.  201,202    English  Literature 6 

History 6 

Hist.  101,  102     History  of  Civilization 6 

Electives 

Number  of  Electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according 
to  credit  allowed  for  basic  professional  experience. 

*One  month  field  experience  in  Supervision  will  be  made  available  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  in  cooperation  with  Mercy  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing. 

**Required. 
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Curricula  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

The  program  in  public  health  nursing  at  Duquesne  University 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  two  programs  of  study  to  quali- 
fied graduate  nurses  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  service 
in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  One  program  leads  to  the 
Certificate  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  The  other  program  leads 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Nursing  Education  with  a 
major  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 

The  Certificate  program  requires  two  semesters  of  academic 
study  and  a  period  of  field  experience.  The  program  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  approximately  five  semesters 
of  academic  study  and  a  period  of  field  experience. 

Field  work  is  given  in  approved  public  health  nursing  agencies 
which  provide  supervised  experience  in  the  various  phases  of 
generalized  public  health  nursing  service.  The  amount  and  kind 
of  field  work  required  in  either  program  of  study  depends  upon 
the  student's  background  of  experience.  The  period  is  usually 
from  two  to  four  months  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  LEADING  TO  A  CERTIFICATE 
IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Sent.  Hours 

Cat.  No,                     Title  Credit 

N.  Ed.             435     Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing 2 

N.  Ed.             436     Org.  &  Adm.  in  Public  Health  Nursing 2 

N.  Ed.             437     Maternity  and  Infancy  Care 2 

N.Ed.            438     School  Nursing 2 

N.Ed.             429     Child  Care  and  Training 2 

N.  Ed.             431     Nutrition  in  Public  Health  Nursing 2 

N.  Ed.              433     Principles  of  Communicable  Disease  Control. .  2 
N.  Ed.             440    Field  of  Professional  Social  Work  as  related  to    . 

Public  Health  Nursing 2 

N.  Ed.             442    Teaching  in  Public  Health  Nursing 2 

Soc.          101,  102     Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Ed.                   220    General  Psychology 3 

Ed.                   310    Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.                   464    Mental  Hygiene 3 

Ed.                   410    Sensory  Aids 2 

N.Ed.     443,444    Field  Experience 6-12 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  LEADING  TO  A  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  120  credit  hours  subject  to  the  requirements  listed  below. 

Sent.  Hours 
Credit 
24-30 


Professional  Courses. 


Cat.  No. 

N.  Ed.  401 

N.  Ed.  435 

N.  Ed.  436 


Title 


Sem.  Hours 
Credit 


N.  Ed. 
N.  Ed. 
N.  Ed. 
N.  Ed. 
N.  Ed. 

N.  Ed. 


437 
438 
429 
431 
433 

440 


N.  Ed.  442 

N.  Ed.    443,  444 


Trends  in  Nursing 3 

Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing..  2 
Org.  &  Adm.  in  Public  Health 

Nursing 2 

Maternity  and  Infancy  Care 2 

School  Nursing 2 

Child  Care  and  Training 2 

Nutrition  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  .  2 
Principles  of  Comm.  Disease  Control 

related  to  Public  Health  Nursing. .  2 
Field  of  Professional  Social  Work  as 

related  to  Public  Health  Nursing. .  2 

Teaching  in  Public  Health  Nursing. .  2 

Field  Experience 6-12 


Natural  Science 

Chem.     207,  208 
Biol.  251 


Principles  of  Chemistry 6 

Bacteriology 4 


Sociology 

Soc.         101,  102 
Soc.         201 
Soc.         202 


Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Social  Problems 2 

Social  Pathology 2 


Education. 

Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 


220  General  Psychology 3 

310  Educational  Psychology 3 

410  Sensory  Aids 2 

464  Mental  Hygiene 3 


English 

Eng. 
Eng. 

History 

Hist. 

Hist. 
Hist. 

Philosophy . 

Phil. 
Phil. 


101,  102 
201,  202 


English  Composition 6 

English  Literature 6 


101,  102     History  of  Civilization 6 

or 

103,  104    History  of  American  Democracy  and  4 

412     History  of  Pennsylvania 2 


101,  102 
201,  202 


General  Ethics. 
Logic 


Electives. 


Number  of  Electives  will  vary  according  to  credit  allowed 
for  basic  professional  experience. 


10 


11 


12 
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'"Suggested  electives  for  School  of  Nursing  programs  are  as  follows: 

Mental  Hygiene 

Educational  Statistics 

English 

Speech 

Social  Problems 

Social  Pathology 

Organic  Chemistry 

Modern  Languages 

Principles  of  Physics 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Crime  and  Society 

Principles  of  Economics 

Introduction  to  Teaching 

Sensory  Aids 

Child  Psychology 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

*Sugge8ted  electives  for  Public  Health  Nursing  program  are  as  follows: 


Psych. 

464 

Ed. 

351 

Soc. 

201 

Soc. 

202 

Chem. 

301,  302 

Phys. 

207,  208 

Ed. 

352 

Soc. 

307,  308 

Econ. 

211,  212 

Ed. 

120 

Ed. 

410 

Psych. 

330 

N.Ed. 

445 

Supervision  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Psych. 

330 

Child  Psychology 

Psych. 

320 

Adolescent  Psychology 

Ed. 

210 

History  of  Education 

Ed. 

120 

Introduction  to  Teaching 

Soc. 

307, 

,308 

Crime  and  Society 

Econ. 

211, 

,212 

Principles  of  Economics 

Soc. 

407, 

,408 

History  of  Social  Thought 

Eng. 

201, 

,202 

English  Literature 

Biol. 

302 

Physiology 

*The  number  of  electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according  to  credit 
allowed  for  basic  professional  experience.  But  electives  are  required  only  in 
the  degree  programs. 
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Eng. 

101,  102 

Hist. 

103,  104 

Phil. 

101,  102 

Chem. 

207,  208 

N.Ed. 

103,  104 

Soc. 

101,  102 

N.Ed. 

107,  108 

Phy.  Ed. 

Mus.  Ed. 

121,  122 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  OF  NURSING 
THE  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 

Basic  Collegiate  Course 

FIRST  YEAR 

Credit 

Cat.  No.                         Course                                                     I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

English  Composition 3  3 

History  of  American  Democracy 2  2 

General  Ethics 2  2 

Principles  of  Chemistry 3  3 

Anatomy 3  3 

Principles  of  Sociology 2  2 

Principles  of  Health 1  1 

Physical  Education  or 

Eurhythmies 1  1 

17  17 

SECOND  YEAR 

English  Literature 3  3 

Logic 2  2 

Physiology 4 

General  Psychology 3 

History  of  Civilization 3 

History  of  Nursing 1  1 

Professional  Adjustments 1 

Bacteriology 4 

Mental  Hygiene 3 

Introduction  to  Nursing 2 

Physical  Education  or 

Eurhythmies 1  1 

17  17 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

Clinical  Experience 

This  includes  theoretical  courses  in  all  subjects  in  correlation  with  clinical 
experience. 

Nursing  Arts,  General  and  Specialized  Medical  and  Surgical  Conditions, 
including  Operating  Room,  Dietetics,  Obstetrics,  and  Pediatrics  will  be  given 
at  Mercy  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and  Mercy  Hospital.  Special  affiliations 
for  the  following  nursing  experiences  are: 

Psychiatry — 3  months — Western  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Eng. 

201,  202 

Phil. 

201,  202 

Biol. 

308 

Psych. 

220 

Hist. 

101 

Nursing 

207,  208 

Nursing 

111 

Biol. 

251 

Psych. 

464 

Nursing 

110 

Phy.  Ed. 

Mus.  Ed. 

221,  222 
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Public  Health  Nursing — 2  months — The  Visiting  Nurses  Association 
of  Allegheny  County. 

Nursing  in  Communicable  Diseases  and  Tuberculosis  Nursing — 

3  months — Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Expenses  of  clinical  experience: 

Mercy  School  of  Nursing  and  Affiliating  Fields:  $2 10.00*— This  includes 
room,  board,  laundry,  uniforms,  books,  and  fees. 

Public  Health  Nursing — The  student  is  responsible  for  her  own  maintenance 
during  this  experience. 

Out  of  Town  Affiliations — The  student  is  responsible  for  transportation  to 
and  from  the  affiliating  field. 

School  Pin — The  student  is  required  to  purchase  the  School  Pin  at  the  end 
of  her  course. 

•Subject  to  change. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  IN 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Comprehensive  examinations,  covering  the  entire  field  of 
major  study,  must  be  passed  successfully  by  every  candidate 
before  she  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree.  Two  general  forms 
of  comprehensive  examination  are  given :  that  prepared  in  order 
to  test  the  graduate  nurse  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
requires  the  student  to  demonstrate  that  she  has  a  grasp  not 
only  of  the  factual  content  of  her  major  field  but  that  she  has 
developed  as  well  an  ability  to  correlate  her  knowledge  with 
allied  fields;  that  prepared  in  order  to  test  the  student  enrolled 
under  the  Basic  Collegiate  Program  is  similar,  except  that  it 
requires  in  addition  that  the  student  show  her  ability  to  integrate 
her  knowledge  and  be  guided  by  it  in  planning  a  procedure  for 
an  actual  case. 

The  examinations  are  given  in  one  session,  with  no  time  limit 
prescribed,  but  require  approximately  four  hours.  They  are 
held  in  April,  each  student  being  notified  of  the  exact  time  and 
place  in  a  personal  communication  from  the  dean's  office. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH— COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual 
practice  in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  A  course  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  general  knowledge  of  English  literature,  to 
familiarize  her  with  the  writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  place 
their  works  against  the  historical,  social,  and  philosophical  back- 
ground of  their  times.  The  continuity  of  the  periods  is  established 
by  a  study  of  Romanticism  and  Classicism,  and  of  Christian  and 
non-Christian  modes  of  thought.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  sem- 
ester. THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

410.  Sensory  Aids.   An  evaluation  of  numerous  forms  of  audio- 
visual aids.  Each  student  is  required  to  compile  a  source  book 
of  sensory  aids  for  her  teaching  field.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
FERENCE. 

HISTORY 

101,  102.  History  of  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  World  History 
emphasizing  the  development  of  the  main  elements  in  the  make- 
up of  Western  Civilization.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

103,  104.  History  of  American  Democracy.  A  political  history  of  the 
United  States  describing  the  steps  in  the  formation  of  our  de- 
mocracy during  the  Colonial  Period  through  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  and  its  practical  development  to  the  New  Deal. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

412.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  A  comprehensive  course  in  Penn- 
sylvania history,  with  special  attention  to  the  economic  resources 
of  the  commonwealth.    Credit,  Two  hours.  BARR 

NURSING 

103,  104.  Anatomy.  The  study  of  the  structure  and  significance  of 
the  various  organs  and  systems  of  the  human  body.  Laboratory 
work  includes  the  dissection  of  laboratory  animals,  the  study  of 
tissue  slides,  the  human  skeleton  and  demonstration-dissection 
of  various  organs.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  MISS 
FEEHAN. 
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107,  108.  Principles  of  Health.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles 
of  healthful  living.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester.  MISS 
HOLEWINSKI. 

110.  Introduction  to  Nursing.  This  course  is  designed  to  orient  the 
young  student  nurse  to  the  hospital,  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
care  of  the  patient's  environment.  It  emphasizes  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  technique  underlying  the  elementary  practice  of 
nursing.  Credit,  Two  hours.    MISS  FEEHAN. 

111.  Professional  Adjustments.  This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the 
student  in  her  orientation  to  the  professional  aspects  of  nursing. 
Such  a  course  should  and  will  assist  her  in  meeting  new  problems 
and  in  establishing  correct  relationships  in  her  early  nursing 
experience.  Credit,  One  hour.    MISS  HOLEWINSKI. 

207,  208.  History  of  Nursing.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  nursing, 
from  early  medieval,  to  modern  times.  Credit,  One  hour  each 
semester.    MISS  HOLEWINSKI. 

401.  Trends  in  Nursing.  This  general  survey  deals  with  the  recent 
developments  of  all  branches  of  the  profession  of  nursing.  As  each 
field  is  presented  and  evaluated,  the  opportunities  within  the 
field  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  will  be  conducted  by 
discussion  and  lectures.  Credit,  Three  hours.   MISS  CARLSON. 

409.  Health  Education.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  per- 
sonal health.  Through  individual  projects  an  appreciation  of 
community  health  is  developed.  The  responsibility  for  health 
programs  in  schools  of  nursing  in  relation  to  both  student  and 
patient  is  given  definite  attention.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MISS 
FEEHAN. 

411.  Management  of  the  Clinical  Unit.  This  course  will  present  the 
principles  of  efficient  management  and  democratic  administration 
of  the  clinical  unit  in  the  hospital.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of 
ordering  and  using  equipment  and  supplies,  work  schedules, 
uses  and  methods  of  compiling  time  studies,  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  nursing  care  and  other  problems  of  ward 
management.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  any  student  who 
desires  to  work  on  a  specific  research  problem  in  relation  to  ward 
management.  This  carries  an  extra  credit  hour.  Credit,  Two  or 
Three  hours.  MISS  FEEHAN. 

413.  Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts.  This  course  deals  with  the  philoso- 
phies, underlying  principles  and  teaching  methods  involved  in 
Teaching  of  the  Nursing  Arts.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
scientific  analysis  in  relation  to  nursing  procedures.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  MISS  JOHNSON. 
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421.  Teaching  in  the  Clinical  Unit.  For  students  engaged  in  or 
preparing  for  clinical  teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  It  includes 
a  study  of  the  principles  and  an  analysis  of  the  component  tools 
used  in  the  education  of  the  student  in  the  clinical  field.  Students 
are  required  to  analyze  and  construct  integrated  programs  of 
teaching.  Credit,  Three  hours.    MISS  FEEHAN. 

422.  Field  Experience  in  Supervision.  This  experience  will  be  ob- 
tained in  local  Schools  of  Nursing  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  the  University.  For  prerequisites  student  is  directed  to  consult 
the  particular  course  in  which  she  is  enrolled.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
MISS  FEEHAN  &  MISS  HOLEWINSKI. 

428.  Practice  Teaching.  This  experience  will  be  obtained  in  local 
schools  of  nursing  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  University. 
For  prerequisites  the  student  is  directed  to  consult  the  particular 
course  in  which  she  is  enrolled.  MISS  FEEHAN  &  MISS 
HOLEWINSKI. 

429.  Child  Care  and  Training.  The  developmental  aspects  of  health 
and  the  mental,  social  and  emotional  development  of  the  child 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  behaviour  characteristics  of 
the  ascending  age  levels  as  a  guide  for  understanding  both 
normal  and  atypical  children.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MISS  ADAMS. 

431.  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  role  of  nutrition  in  attaining  and 
maintaining  good  health  throughout  life.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  application  of  nutrition  principles  in  family  health  teach- 
ing, and  to  the  planning  of  food  budgets  to  meet  nutritional  needs 
for  various  income  groups.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MRS.  LEATHAM. 

433.  Principles  of  Communicable  Disease  Control.  A  study  of  the 
cause,  source,  mode  of  transmission,  clinical  course,  prevalence, 
and  methods  of  recognition  and  control  of  the  communicable 
diseases,  including  tuberculosis  and  the  venereal  diseases.  Pre- 
ventive measures  for  individual  as  well  as  community  protection 
are  emphasized.  Credit,  Two  hours.    DR.  HADLEY. 

435.  Public  Health  Nursing  I— Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 
A  course  dealing  with  the  history  and  development  of  public 
health  nursing — its  scope,  objectives  and  functions  in  the  field 
of  public  health  nursing  to  meet  community  needs.  It  includes 
principles  of  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  non- 
official  agencies  in  this  work.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MISS  ADAMS. 

436.  Public  Health  Nursing  II — Organization  and  Administration  in 
Public  Health  Nursing.  This  course  includes  the  development  of 
the   science   of  public   health,   public   health   organization   and 
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administration  and  the  functions  and  relationships  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  public  health  agencies.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
MISS  ADAMS. 

437.  Public  Health  Nursing  III — Maternity  and  Infancy  Care.  This 
course  deals  with  maternal  and  infant  health  programs  in  public 
health  nursing.    Credit,  Two  hours.    MISS  ADAMS. 

438.  Public  Health  Nursing  IV — School  Nursing.  This  course  is 
concerned  with  the  history  and  development  of  school  nursing, 
present-day  trends,  objectives  and  functions  of  nursing  in  the 
school  health  program  and  its  relation  to  other  community 
groups  interested  in  child  welfare.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MISS 
ADAMS. 

440.  Field  of  Professional  Social  Work  as  Related  to  Public  Health 
Nursing.  A  study  of  how  the  social  worker  and  the  public  health 
nurse  can  work  together  for  more  effective  service  to  the  indivi- 
dual with  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  and  function  of  public  and 
private  social  work  in  our  society.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MRS. 
PINE. 

442.  Teaching  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  A  course  designed  to  give 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  and 
their  application  by  the  public  health  nurse  in  teaching  indivi- 
duals and  groups  in  the  various  phases  of  the  generalized  public 
health  nursing  program.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent  N.  Ed.  435. 
Credit,  Two  hours.   MISS  ADAMS. 

443,  444.  Field  Experience.  Practical  experience  under  supervision 
in  an  approved  generalized  public  health  nursing  agency.  Length 
of  experience,  and  type  of  experience  will  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Credit,  Six  to  Twelve  hours. 
MISS  ADAMS. 

445.  Supervision  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  This  course  deals  with 
the  objectives,  principles,  and  methods  of  supervision  in  the 
various  types  of  public  health  nursing  services  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MISS  ADAMS. 

503.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Nursing  Education.  The  plan  in 
this  course  will  be  to  consider  the  underlying  principles  involved 
in  curriculum  construction.  All  students  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  practical  problems.  Credit,  Four  hours.  MISS 
JOHNSON. 

505.  Organization  and  Administration  in  Nursing  Schools.  This  is 
an  orientation  course  in  the  general  principles  of  organization 
and  administration  of  schools  of  nursing.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
MISS  JOHNSON. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

101,  102.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout 
the  university.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics,  excluding 
epistemology.  Credit,  Four  hours.  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

201,  202.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  second  year  students  throughout 
the  university.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right 
reason.    Credit,    Four  hours.   THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

220.  General  Psychology.  The  essential  laws  and  principles  of 
human  behavior.  Methods  of  psychology;  fundamental  native 
reactions;  emotional  life;  mental  life,  including  imagination, 
thinking,  reasoning,  concepts,  and  judgments;  sensations;  per- 
ceptions; adjustment;  and  personality.  This  course  is  the  founda- 
tion for  other  courses  in  psychology.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours. 
THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

310.  Educational  Psychology.  Psychology  of  learning,  instinctive 
behavior,  habit,  conditioning,  motivation,  types  of  learning,  and 
factors  affecting  the  learning  process.  Prerequisite:  Psych.  220. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.    EDUCATION  FACULTY. 

164.  Mental  Hygiene.  Mental  disease;  its  psychological  cause, 
proper  measures  for  prevention.  Mental  health;  elements  of  the 
wholesome  personality;  practical  steps  for  development;  hygienic 
adjustment  to  the  conflicts  of  life.  Credit,  Three  hours.    HOLT. 


SOCIOLOGY 

101,  102.  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  basic 
sociological  concepts,  with  concentration  on  the  principles  under- 
lying the  phenomena  in  the  fields  of  Family,  Housing,  Popula- 
tion, Education,  Health,  Race  Relations,  and  Crime.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.   THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

201.  Social  Problems.  An  investigation  of  the  difficulties  which 
underlie  the  ills  of  modern  society.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

202.  Social  Pathology.  A  study  of  various  approaches  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problems  encountered  in  Sociology  201.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 
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SCIENCE 

101,  102.  General  Chemistry.  A  study  of  metals  and  non-metals; 
principles,  theories  and  calculations.  Class,  Four  hours;  Labora- 
tory, Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.  THE 
COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

201,  202.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introduction  to  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  take  only  two 
courses  in  chemistry.  Chemistry  majors  and  minors  must  take 
Chemistry  301,  302. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  (Introduc- 
tory survey  not  intended  for  science  majors.)  Credit,  Six  hours. 
KOZORA. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to 
give  the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
as  a  whole.  Recitation  with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  labora- 
tory. This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  chemistry  major. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Credit,  Six  hours.  MORONEY. 

251.  General  Bacteriology.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bac- 
teriology including  an  introduction  to  yeasts  and  molds.  Two 
three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
MOORHEAD  &  LOPEZ. 

308.  Elementary  Physiology.  This  course  is  primarily  intended  for 
non-Biology  students.  It  cannot  be  applied  towards  a  degree  in 
the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  RASKAUSKAS. 
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